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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  a  work  of  this  kind  the  author  claims 
fomc  attention,  whilft  he  defcribcs  its  nature 
and  extent,  becaufe  the  degree  of  praife  due  to 
accuracy  and  candour  to  which  he  afpires, 
muft  be  limited  to  the  execution  of  his  plan  , 

It  has  occurred  to  him,  that  we  had  no  book 
profefledly  written  on  the  arts,  the  bails  of 
which  was  a  description  of  fo  magnificent  a 
repofitory  as  the  Univcrilty  of  Oxford, 

Nine  years  of  refidence  offered  him  a  con- 
ftant  opportunity  of  examining  thofe  excellent 
fpccimens ;  and  iince  his  unlooked  for  remov?il 

a  3  from 


vi  ADVERTISEMENT. 

from  the  Univcrfity,  he  has  acquired  a  power 
of  making  companions  by  a  vifit  to  Rome 
and  Florence.  Travellers  well  know  their 
obligation  to  thoie  dercriptive  catalogiCes 
which  they  call  in  Italy  *'  Cicerone  books;" 
fuch  as  in  England  do  not  afpire  to  a  higher 
title,  than  that  of  a  ''  companion  in  a  poft- 
dhaife.'* 

— —  quern  toUcrc  rhcda 
^offis  ■  HoR. 

By  an  early  partiality  to  Gothick  architect 
ture,  he  has  been  led  to  inquire  its  hiftory, 
and  to  examine  many  of  the  venerable  re- 
mains which  abound  in  this  kingdom. 

Few  fubjecfts  have  opened  a  Wider  field  for 
conjefture;  and  without  controverting  the 
opinions  of  others,  to  fome  of  which  he  pays 
a  high  deference,  he  has  followed  the  fuggef- 
tiohs  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  opportunities 
of  making  comparifbns.  The  nature  of  this 
3  compilation 
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ADVERTISEMENT,.  vii 

compilation  precludes  ib  uieful  an  aid^  as  that 
fumifhed  by  engravings,  in  explanation  of 
technical  terms.  To  fiipply  llich  a  deficiency,  . 
he  has  made  references  to  feveral  magnificent 
works,  in  which  perfe^  reprefentations  are 
feen.  But  it  has  been  more  his  wi(h  to  re- 
Commend  to  the  lovers  of  architcfture  an 
ai5tual  infpeftion  of  thofe  fttndhires  which  he 
has  pointed  out  as  containing  fupcrior  excel- 
lence, in  diftinfl  seras,  and  manners  of  build- 
ing. 

He  has  indulged  an  illuiion,  and  made  fre- 
quent references  to  works  kX  art  in  Italy^  as  if 
they  had  been  ^red  by  the  tnod^m  fj>oilers 
of  £uro|>e.  The  accounts  v^e  have  received^ 
whtther  of  theif  removal  Of  deftfu6tion, 
are  too  vague  and  unworthy  of  reliance;  an4 
added  to  the  difficulty  of  afcertsuning  fa<5(s, 
he  yields  to  the  reiudance  he  Aloc^  ht\  in 
relating  the  predatory  viplenve  with  which 
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they  have  been  torn  from  their  ancient  fta^ 
tion. 


On  the  fubje<%  of  antique  fculpture  in 
England^  he  has  given  fome  original  infor* 
mation^  and  owns,  with  grateful  refpe<ft, 
the  favours  of  feveral  gentlemen,  whofe 
knowledge  of  the  iubjedt  and  pofTeHion  of 
moft  excellent  antique  ftatuary,  render  their 
affiflance  particularly  valuable ;  a  value  much 
heightened  by  urbanity,  and  readincfs  of 
communication. 


Every  man  of  tafte  will  congratulate  him- 
felf,  that  England  is  the  feat  and  the  refuge 
pf  the  arts ;  and  that  fo  many  genuine  re-* 
mains  of  ancient  fculpture  are  preferved  in 

our  cabinets. 


Painting  has  been  equally  prote&ed  here, 
in  the  prefent  wreck  of  nations;  and  we  no 
longer  regret  the  alienation  of  the  Houghton, 

while 
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while  wc  have  gained  the  Orie^ns  coUc6tioQ» 
by  a  moft.  honourable  purehafe. 

Every  expedlation  he  has- formed  from  the 
public  acceptance  of  thefc  pages  would  be 
completely  gratified^  could  they  recommend 
to  the  younger  ftudents  of  the  Univerfity  the 
love  and  purfuit  of  the  arts,  by  pointing  out 
the  opportunities  which  they  enjoy. 

When  applied  to  objeAs  of  their  proper 
deftination,  the  arts  are  cajJable  of  extending 
the  fphere  of  our  intelleft,  of  fupplying  new 
ideas,  and  of  prefenting  to  us  a  view  of  times 
and  places,  whatever  be  their  interval  or  dif- 
tance.  They  are  a  fburce  of  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions,  which  difpcnfes  as  much  utility  as 
pieafure  through  the  intercourfes  of  life; 
which  add  a  grace  to  fociety,  and  lend  their 
charms  even  to  profound  folitude. 

To  the  faftidious,  for  fuch  there  are,  he 

will 
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^9t31  only  iay^  that  they  ^ili  find  many  in-- 
dances  adverted  to,  with  which  they  were 
before  converfant ;  and  many  opinions  adopt* 
ed^  which  have  more  truth  than  novelly. 
When  they  are  fatigued  by  catalogues  and 
admeafurements  he  can  only  reply,  that  his 
plan  is  particular  information. 

Minutula  tamen  funt,  quae  fi  non  hunc,  adium 
fcire  juvent.  Camdcni  Fkmf.  in  Annal, 
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PART  THE  FIRST. 


ARCHITECTURE- 


SECTION    I. 

The  Goths  not  the  inventors  of  the  ftyle  of  building 
called  Gothick — It  originated  in  the  ignorance,  inabi- 
lity, or  caprice,  of  the  Italian  archVtefis— Firft  Chrif«- 
tian  churches  at  Rome,  the  archetype  of  Saxon  archi* 
tedhire*— -Gothick  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France,  Spe- 
cifically different — Sarafenic— Mr.  Murphy's  account  of 
Batatiah-^Btihop  Warbtirton*s  opinion— Opus  roma* 
nom,  or  Saxon— Engliih  Gothick,  firft  eftahlifhed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III. — Pcrfed  manner  purfued  iijl  the 
Ibuittenth  century  under  the  three  Edwards--*Peciilia' 
ritiiss  of  it • p.  I . 

SECTION    II. 

Of  the  Florid  Gothick  of  the  fifteenth  and  fixteenth  cen- 
turies—- Roofs,  pillars,  windows,  tabernacle  work,  and 

cloyften 
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cloyrters — Various  innanccs — Excellence  of  conflruc- 
lion — A'iews  of  rhe  component  parts  of  a  complete  Go- 
ihick  cathedi"al  in  England^- Account  of  ccclefiaftical 
flruiEtures  i"  France— Deflrudtion  made  in  England  at 


the  reformation . 
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SECTION  in. 


Dcfcription  of  the  cathcdcal  church  at  Gloucefter— Saxon 
nave— Cloifters  and  choirs  of  fupcrior  Gothick— Lighl- 
ncls  of  the  tower  and  cfFeil  by  moonlight 38 

SECTION    IV. 

Of  military  and  domellic  architecture— Carilcs— Embat- 
tled houfes— I  hornbury — Hampton  Court— Mount 
Surrey  —  Richmond —  Nonfuch — Huillmonccaux — 
Cowdry— Fenlhuifl,  Firll  Italian  houfe  ereded  in  Eng- 
land— Architei^ure  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
— Ptofpefts  of  the  city  of  Oit  ford —Church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter in  the  eaft— Cad  I  e— Cathedral — Style  of  the  origi- 
nal buildings  of  the  Univerfity — Merton  college — W. 
Rede,  biihop  of  Chichefter— William  of  Wykeham— 
Architcdi  of  New  College — Late  alterations  in  the  cha- 
pel by  Mr.  Wyalt — BilhopsChicliclcy  and  Wayneflete 
—  Sculpture — Public  library  and  Divinity  fcliool — Uni- 
vcrfity  church — Remarks  on  fpires — Magdalene  tower 
built  by  cardinal  Wolfey — His  architeflure  at  Chrift 
chuich r  •  ■  P-  J9 
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SECTION    V. 

Final  sera  of  Gothick,  and  confirmation  of  the  mixed  ftyle 
—-Public  fchook — Bodleian  library — Pidlure  gallery — » 
Comparifon  with  the  gallery  at  Florence — Quadrangle 
at  Merton — Wadham  college— Palladian  architeSure— 
Inigo  Jones— Garden  court  at  St  John's — Gate  of  the 
PhyGc  garden«i>— Sheldonian  theatre—Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren— Painted  ceiling — Roof  and  elevation— Mufeum 
—Chapel  and  garden  court  at  Trinity — Library  at 
Queen's  college — Nicholas  Hawk  fraoor— Front  to  the 
High-ftreety  refembles  the  Luxemburg— Garden  court 
at  New  college,  like  Verfailles— Clarendon  Printing- 
hoofc-— Sir  John  Vanbrugh— Dean  Aldrich — Peck- 
water-court,  Chrift  church— All  Saints  church — Re- 
marks on  modern  fteeples — Dr.  George  Clarke — Aflb- 
ciated  with  Hawkfmoor  in  building  the  library  and 
quadrangle  at  All  Souls  college — The  archited  of  the 
library  at  Chrift  church,  and  of  Worccfter  college  — 
Compared  with  Lord  Burlington,  and  Sir  James  Bur- 
roughs of  Cambridge p.  85 


SECTION    VL 

Gibbes— Radcliffe  library — Radcliffe-fquare— Gibbes*s  ar- 
chitefiure  at  Cambridge — Portico  of  St.  Martin's  church 
compared  with  others  in  London — His  modern  fteeples 
—New  buildings  at  Corpus  college— At  Magdalene— 
Keeoc  much  employed  at  Oxford— At  Baliiol  college— 

The 


The  Radcliflfe  Infirmary — ^Thc  Obfcrvatory  finifticd  by 
Wyatt— The  gateway  of  Canterbury-court,  Cbrift 
church — Obfcrvations  on  the  Doric  columns — Oriel 
college  library— Exeter  college — Approach  to  the  High- 
ftrcet  by  Magdalene  bridge — Comparifon  of  the  High- 
ftreet  with  the  **  Corfo"  at  Rome — Gardens  and  public 
fcforts  at  Oxford — Of  Blenheim  and  Nuneham — Modern 
gardening— Prince  Borghefe's  garden  at  Rome,  defign- 
by  Jacob  Moof,  a  landfcape  painter— Infcriptipn  on  the 
hafc  of  a^fiatue  of  Flora ?••••• p.  ^09 


SECTION    VII. 

Origin  of  architedlure  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
•—The  age  of  Leo  X.  and  the  building  of  St.  Peter*s 
church  at  Rome— The  Italian  manner,  as  adopted  by 
the  French — By  the  Germans — Introduced  by  Inigo 
Jones  into  England — His  church  of  St  Paul,  Covent 
Garden — Examination  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  by  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren — The  original  deCgn  preferable  to 
the  prcfent— St.  Stephen's,  Walbroke — Library  of  Tri- 
nity college,  Cambridge — Greenwich  hofpUal — The 
monument — Blenheim  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh — Caftle 
Howard — Lord  Burlington's  cafino  at  Chifwick— The 
affembly  room  at  York — Imitations  of  Palladio's  Ro- 
tunda— Houghton  and  Holkbam— Burlington-houfe, 
Piccadilly ,by  Kent — Cannons — ^^Sir  Gregory  Page's houfe 
on  BIack-4ieath-^Wanfl:ead — Keddledone,  by  Adamirv 
Shelburne  houfe,  Berkeley-fquare  «^  Lord  Bute's,  at 
l^uton-r-Adelphi — Lord  B«fborough's,  at  Roeha^opt^n, 
by  Sir  William  Chambers — Lord  A^roorn*s,  at  Dud- 
ingftone,  near  Edinburgh-^Soineri^t4ioule<^  Newgate 

—The 
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^-The  Bank— ^Additions  by  Sir  R.  Taylor  and  Soan 
New  buildings  at  Lincoln's  Inn«*Chapel  of  Greenwich 
hofpital,  by  Athenian  Stuart'— Holland's  colonnade  at 
CarIton*houfe — Comparative  obfervations  X)n  German 
♦rchitedure— City  of  Bath— Payne— Carr—Hiome— 
Wyatt— Na(h's  Cafino  at  Dulwich.  •  •. •  •  •  p.  133 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


SCUI.PTURE- 


SECTION     L 

Sculpture  originated  amongft  the  Egyptians,  Etrufcans^ 
and  Greeks,  independently  of  each  otlier— Hermaran 
llatucs^Sculpture  more  ancient  than  painting-*Of  de- 
fign  in  Egypt— Two  diftin<a  manners— Excellence  in 
carving  animals— Deviation  under  the  Ptolemies— The 
Egyptian  Antinous — Etrufcan  ftyle — Of  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  Grecian — Its  deficiency  in  grace  and 
chara^r«-Qf  the  Grecian  ftyle^Progrefe  and  de^ 
clioe— Their  idea  of  beauty  in  the  abftraA — Detail  of 
the  parts  of  the  human  figure— *Caufes  of  their  beauty 
and  ddfe^h • .  p.  x  63 
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SECTION    II. 

» 

The  hiftory  of  the  fchools  of  fculpture  edablifhed  in 
Greece — Dypoenus— -Scillides — Ariftocles-— Daedalus — 
Smiiis — Myron — Phidias — Polycletus — Egefjas — Athens 
the  chief  feat  of  the  arts — Alcoraencs-— Agoracritus— > 
Scopas  —  Ciefilaus — Praxiteles  — Lyfippus — Agefander 
— Polydorus — Atlienodorus — Appolonius  -and  Taurif- 
cus — OpprelTcd  ftaie  of  Greece  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander— The  Seleucidae — Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
and  the  Ptolemies,  fucceffively  patrons  of  the  arts — 
Declaration  of  liberty  to  Greece  at  Athens,  and  revival 
of  the  arts— Call iftratus,  Athenaeus«  and  Policies — De- 
predations of  L.  Mum  cuius,  and  the  removal  of  ftatues 
to  Rome — Gallery  of  Verrcs — Greek  artifts  encouraged 
at  Rome— Pafiteles,  Archcfilaus,  and  Evander — Julius 
Carfar  and  Auguftus,  munificent  patrons  of  fculpture — 
Caligula  orders  the  ftatues  remaining  at  Greece  to  be 
brought  to  Rome— -/Era  of  Claudius— Of  Nero— The 
arts  flourifhed  under  the  aufpices  of  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian— Ariftaeas— Papias  and  Zeno— The  Tiburtine 
Villa P-  1 87 


SECTION  iir. 

The  decline  of  fculpture  at  Rome — The  Antonincs — 
Commodus — Total  extin£lion  under  the  Gordians— 
Conflantine  collefled  many  ftatues  in  Greece,  and  re- 
moved many  from  Rome  to  cmbellifh  his  new  capital— 
The  Greek  epigrams  prove  their  excellence — Vcftigcs 
of  the  Roman  arts  in  England — Petrarch  and  Poggius 
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vifit  Kome— Only  fix  flames  remaining^  Caafes  of 
the  ruin  of  Rome — Cofmo  de'  Medici,  the  firft  colle^r 
in  the  fifteenth  century— Leo  X.— Minutes  of  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  moft  celebrated  ftatues — Of  the  colle£Hon$ 
firft  made  by  the  Popes  and  Cardinals  at  Rome— Collet 
tion  of  Francis  L— Philip  IV.— Of  the  Vatican— Far- 
nefe — Borghcfe  -^  Baiteirini  —  AJhani — Mattel —The 
Capitol — Pio-Clementine  Mufeum — Anecdotes  of  the 
tarlof  Anindel's  colleAion — Arundelian  marbles  at  Ox* 
ford,  9n4  their  prelen^  ft^te— General  obfervations  in 
conclufion,  •••••»•  ^ •  •  •  •  p.  2^2 


SECTION    IV. 

Catalogue  and  examination  of  Lord  Arunders  collefiion 
of  ftatues  at  Oxford — Remarks  on  the  Bacchus— Cicero 
—Greek  Girl,  &c.— Authenticity  of  the  Parian  Chro- 
nicle—CoUeAion  at  Wikon,  made  by  Thomas,  earl 
of  Pembroke*— Anecdotes  of  it — Mr.  Gilpin's  critique 
—The  infcription  called  ^*  Bouftrophedbn,''  not  ge- 
nuine.  ••.••••••••...• 24j 


SECTION    V. 

■  •       •  • 

Account  of  the  farther  introdudion  of  antique  ftatuary 
into  England- Dr.  .Mead— Lord  Leigefter— Lord  Or* 
ibrd— Mode  of  difcovering  and  procuring  marbles  at 
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ARCHITECTURE. 

SECT.    I. 

1  HE  Goths  had  no  fhare  either  in  the  inven-* 
tion  or  perfeftion  of  that  peculiar  ftyle  of  ar- 
chitefture  which  bears  their  name;  for  the 
invention  may  be  with  certainty  referred  to  a 
period  antecedent  to  their  conqueft  of  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  Europe ;  and  many  of 
the  more  perfeft  fpecimens  were  not  com- 
pleted till  their  dominion  no  longer  exifted  in 
thofe  countries.  A  total  decay  of  the  arts  had 
even  preceded  the  diflblution  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  and  the  eftablifliment  of  chriftianity, 
with  its  privilege  of  building  churches,  was 
contemporary  with  the  Gothick  incurfions. 
In  this  coincidence  has  originated  a  popular  no- 
tion, that  the  barbarians  annihilated  the  Gre- 
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cian  architefturc  in  order  to  introduce  a  ftyle 
peculiar  to  their  own  country,  and  that  their 
edifices  are  called  "  Gothick**  merely  be- 
caufe  they  are  as  widely  difcriminated  by  their 
proportions  and  ornaments  from  the  claffical 
monuments  of  Athens,  as  the  Goths  were  from 
the  Greeks  in  their  talents  and  national  man- 
ners. 

It  is  not  very  improbable  that  the  mere 
love  of  novelty  led  to  the  invention  of  the  ar- 
chitefture  we  call  Gothick,  and  that  the 
irregularity  fo  decidedly  and  univerfally  attri- 
buted to  the  Goths  may  have  originated  in 
the  caprice  of  the  Italians,  who  were  either 
really  ignorant  or  fancifully  negligent  of  pure 
ftyle. 

The  leading  caufes  therefore  which  have 
occafioned  the  difufe  of  Grecian  architedlure 
in  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity,  may  be  af- 
figned  to  the  ignorance  and  inability  into 
which  the  artifts  had  fallen,  before  the  Goths 
had  fpread  themfclves  over  Europe.  A  know- 
ledge of  architedural  elements  was  ftill  pre- 
ferved.  The  good  tafte  of  the  ancients,  both 
in  decoration  and  proportion,  was  indeed  loft> 
but  certain  principles  of  the  art  were  known 
and  pradifed.     They  wxre  not  unacquainted 
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With  the  fecret  of  arching  a  vault ;  but  of  all 
the  complicated  forma  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  they  retained  that  only  which 
is  made  upon  crofs-fpringers  rifing  from  four 
angles,  and  interfering  each  other  at  the 
common  center. 

Such  a  mode  was  univerfal  in  their  ftruc- 
tures,  and  is  found  in  the  fmalleft  clofets,  as 
well  as  in  the  moft  fpacious  churches. 

Simple  combinations — iuch  as  to  raife  a 
walled  inclofiare  and  to  place  pillars  in  the 
length  within,  connected  by  an  arcade  oi* 
architrave  ferving  as  a  bafe  to  a  lecond  wall 
for  the  iupport  of  a  roof  of  timber,  were 
known  and  pradifed,  before  the  Goths  had 
appeared  in  Italy.  The  firft  chriftian  churches 
built  at  Rome,  particularly  that  of  St.  Paul 
by  Conftantine,  have  been  imitated  as  archi- 
types  of  the  moft  ancient  churches  through 
Chriftendom.  The  frequent  refort  of  the 
bilhops  of  different  nations  to  the  Holy  See, 
afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
plans  which  they  adopted  upon  their  return 
to  their  own  country.  The  form  of  the 
Latin  crofs  was  at  firft  fimply  followed  in  the 
ground  plan ;  that  the  diftribution  of  its  parts 
has  been  infinitely  enriched  and  varied,  may  be 
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traced  through  fucceffivc  aeras,  as  confonant 
to  the  genius  of  the  feveral  nations,  by  whom 
it  has  been  applied.  We  may  difcover  by 
comparifon,  differences  in  Gothick  archi- 
te<9:urc,  as  ftrongly  marked  as  thofe  of  the 
Grecian  orders.  Let  me  be  allowed  at  leaft 
to  qualify  this  aflertion,  by  confining  it  to  a 
certain  manner,  analogous  to  the  genius  of 
the  people,  who  have  ufed  it,  fb  that  the 
Gothick  in  Lombardy,  in  Spain,  in  Germany, 
in  France,  but  efpecially  in  England,  may  be 
generically  diflinguifhed  as  decidedly  as  the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  or  the  Corinthian. 

Thofe  who  have  examined  the  fupcrb  edi- 
fices in  Italy  which  are  ftyled  Gothick,  as 
the  cathedrals  of  Pifa,  Orvietto,  Sienna,  &c. 
will  find  a  bare  rcfemblance  of  what  they 
may  have  fcen  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  muft  doubtlefs  have  remarked  that 
circular  arcades  and  portico's  are  mofl  fre- 
quent ;  which,  if  not  compofed  of  columns  ex- 
traftcd  and  removed  from  Roman  works,  the 
deficiency  was  fupplied  by  pillars  imperfeAly 
imitated  from  them*;  and  that  the  exuber- 

*  -When  furveying  tlic  Duomo  at  Sienna,  I  remarked 
that  the  capitals  of  the  external  pilafters  which  fupported 
^he  fmaller  arches,  were  compofed  chiefly  of  grotefque 
hczdi  of  beafls  and  monAers,  inflead  of  foliage. 
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ancc  of  ftyle  called  by  them  "  II  Gottico 
Tedefco"  very  rarely  occurs  in  Italy.  The 
Facciata,  or  grand  wcftern  front,  was  the  ob- 
jeft  of  fplcndour  to  which  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  fabric  were  fubordinatc.  It  was  in 
that  part  only,  that  the  artifts  ftrove  to  fur- 
pafs  each  other  by  elevation  and  boldnefs,  by 
the  multitude  and  originality  of  their  fculp- 
tures.  Cupolas^  rife  from  the  center  of  the 
tranfept,  and  the  campanile  is  always  de- 
tached from  the  main  building.  In  a  few 
inftances,  as  in  the  cxquifitcly  flender  towers 
of  Florence  and  Venice,  there  is  a  certain 
fpecies  of  beauty;  whilft  thofe  of  Bologna  are 
equally  aftonilhing,  but  pofitively  ugly.  The 
firft  mentioned  tower  was  defigned  and  built 
by  Giotto  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  emula- 
tion  of  the  ftupcndous  fpircs  which  at  that  aera 
were  erecting  in  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.    In  Italy  not  a  fmgle  fpire  is  now  fcen. 

The  sera  of  Charlemagne  gave  rife  to  many 
grand  edifices  dedicated  to  chriftianity,  the 
architeAs  of  which  are  not  recorded.  If  we 
thus  fix  the  cpocha  of  Gothic  archite(R:ure, 

^  The  tenTi  *'Dome"  is iinpropcrly ufed  for  "Cupola" 
- — it  applies  merely  to  a  cathedral  church,  and  is  not  fyno- 
nimous  with  an  hemifpherical  root,  as  at  the  Pantheon, 
uqleis  the  whole  be  elevated  as  at  St.  Peter's. 
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though  we  cannot  afcertain  the  firft  and  moft 
ancient  fpecimen  of  it,  we  poffefs  nearly  all 
the  reft  of  its  hiftory,  when  we  know,  that 
it  was  ^idopted  with  certain  variations,  all 
over  Europe;  that  great  cities  contended  for 
the  honour  of  having  the  largeft  and  the 
richeft  church;  that  the  fame  ftyle  of  archi-: 
teAure  employed  in  the  ecclcfiaftic  paiTed  to 
other  public  edifices  and  to  the  palaces  of  kings ; 
and  finally,  that  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  Gothick  reigned  with  a  more 
cxtenfive  dominion  than  the  moft  graceful 
or  magnificent  of  the  Grecian  orders. 

The  cathedrals  in  Germany  and  France, 
like  thofe  in  Italy,  owe  their  cffeft  to  the 
fa9ade,  which  is  formed  by  a  portico  of  pedi- 
ments richly  incrufted  with  the  rnoft  minute 
ornament,  an  infinity  of  niches,  ftatucs,  pe- 
deftals,  and  canopies,  and  one  circular  win- 
dow of  vaft  diameter  between  two  towers  of 
very  elaborately  cluftered  pinnacles,  where  not 
ptherwife  finilhed  by  a  regular  fpirc.  This 
defcription  applies  in  particular  to  St.  Ste- 
phen's at  Vienna,  Strafburg,  Nuremburg, 
Rheims,  Amiens,  Notre  Dame,  and  St.  Denis 
at  Paris,  Coutanccs,  and  Bayeux,  not  to  mul- 
tiply inftances.  Thefc  exhibit  prodigies  of 
6  fublimity. 
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fublimity,  lightnefs,  and  patience  of  the 
conftruAors ;  yet  as  if  the  age  of  piety  or 
wealth  were  pafled,  moft  of  them  arc  left  in 
an  unfinilhcd  ftate. 

Even  the  fumptuous  cathedrals  of  Florence, 
Sienna,  and  Bologna,  built  of  brick,  are  as 
yet  impcrfeAly  incrufled  with  marble,  and 
one  only  of  the  intended-  fpires  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Vienna,  Stralburg,  and  Antwerp,  has 
been  conduced  to  its  fymmetrical  height. 

It  is  worthy  remark,  that  in  Italy  the  Go- 
thick  is  moft  analogous  to  the  Grecian  archi- 
tedure  in  the  early  inftances  I  have  cited. 
Yet  the  Duomo,  or  great  church  at  Florence, 
built  by  Arnolfo  in  1290,  exhibits  a  ftylc 
called  by  the  Italian  architc<5ls,  "  II  arabo- 
tedefco,"  a  mixture  of  Moorilh  or  lower 
Greek  with  the  German  Gothict. 

The  fquare  at  Piia,  which  from  its  extent 
and  fcrupulous  ncatncfs  gives  to  each  edifice 
its  complete  effc<ft,  prefents  in  the  fame  view 
a  moft  rich  groupe  of  the  Lombard-Gothick 
prevalent  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the 
warmeft  admirer  of  that  ftylc,  indulging  his 
imagination,  could  fcarccly  form  fuch  an 
affcmblage  in  idea  as  the  cathedral,  the  fall- 
ing tower,   the  baptiftery,   and  the  cloifters, 
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They  are  indeed  the  firft  and  moft  per^ 
fed  in  their  peculiar  manner,  and,  for  au- 
guft  efFeft,  unequalled  in  Europe.  In  the 
northern  nations  a  redundancy  of  ornament 
foon  prevailed,  whilft  in  France  a  more  Am- 
ple, and  confequently  a  lighter  ftyle,  was  ob- 
fervable;  but  in  Spain  the  Gothick  wore 
a  gigantic  air  of  extent  and  maffivenefs.  From 
the  Moors  at  the  fame  time  they  borrowed 
or  correftly  imitated  an  exceffive  delicacy  in 
the  minute  decoration  of  garts,  from  whence 
the  term  *'  Arabefque"  is  derived,  and  is 
nearly  fynominous  with  "  Sara9EN1C*^  as 
ufually  applied,  of  which  a  fine  inftance  oc- 
curs in  the  old  porch  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, 
Briftol. 

Any  farther  obfervation  I  might  make  on 
the  peculiarities  of  Gothick  archited:ure 
in  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  fuperfeded  by 
Mr.  Murphy's  Batallah,  a  work  in  which  a 
fcientific  invcftigation  is  rendered  delightful 
by  tafte  and  perfpicuity.     It  is  an  anecdote 

*  This  opinion,  however  it  may  in  appearance,  does 
not  in  reality  militate  againll  the  high  authority  of  fir 
Chriftopher  Wren,  who  ftylcs  the  more  ornamental  man- 
ner immediately  confequent  on  the  heavy  Saxon,  *^  the 
gar^jcnic.'*  .    . 
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much  to  the  honour  of  the  Norman  fchool 
of  architefture,  that  the  church  of  Batailah 
creftcd  by  John,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1430, 
was  dcfigned  by  David  Hackett,  a  native  of 
Ireland.  The  plan  is  of  the  pure  Gothick 
of  that  aera ;  the  ornamental  particles  only- 
awe  upon  the  Mooriih  model. 

Of  Gothick  architecture  in  France  the 
boaft  is  the  Facade  of  the  cathedral  at  Rheims, 
and  its  pretenfions  are  juft.  Amiens-  and 
St.  Denis  at  Paris,  have  fimilar  and  fcarcely 
inferior  claims.  The  Abbot  Suggerius,  who 
built  the  latter  in  1148,  and  wrote  a  treatife 
on  its  conftruiflion,  had  a  moft  capricious  idea 
of  proportion ;  for  the  nave  is  335  French 
feet  long  and  only  thirty-nine  in  breadth. 
There  arc  three  tiers  of  windows  each  thirty- 
feet  high,  and  three  only  diftant  from  -each 
other.  By  fo  great  a  contraft,  and  fuch  fre- 
quent perforation  of  the  walls,  the  magical 
effccS:  of  the  internal  perfpeclive  is  produced. 

The  lovers  of  Grecian  architedlure  will  in- 
deed contend,  that  the  total  abfence  of  pro- 
portions produces  our  firft  furprife,  which  wc 
gradually  lofe  upon  a  ftrid:  examination.  The 
•  contrary  is  the  effect  of  a  claflical  ftrudure,  of 
which  St.  Peter's  is  readily  adduced  as  the 
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moft  memorable  inftancc.  It  is  principally 
the  want  of  breadth  which  makes  the  length 
appear  extraordinary,  and  of  breadth  which 
feems  to  elevate  the  roof  to  fo  extreme  an 
height,  in  the  more  ftupendous  of  the  Go- 
thick  churches. 

This  comparifon  does  not  prove  a  purer 
tafte  in  any  of  the  nations  which  offer  it, 
to  the  difparagement  of  the  reft.  If  in 
architecture,  tafte  confifts  in  a  juft  re- 
lation of  parts  in  forming  a  whole,  which 
accords  with  the  idea  we  give  to  the 
orders ;  and  the  choice  and  diftribution  of  or- 
nament be  imitated  from  the  rich  or  fimple 
beauties  of  nature,  it  is  certain  that  the  Go- 
thick  architects,  of  whatever  country  they 
may  have  been,  have  fliewn  much  ingenuity 
and  fkill,  but  no  tafte.  For  we  may  ob- 
ferve  in  the  Gothick,  how  totally  the  rules  of 
claffical  architefturc  are  violated  or  forgotten, 
notwithftanding  there  is  a  charaCler  of  origi- 
nality, which,  in  its  general  and  complete 
cfFe6l,  furprifes,  till  we  become  enchanted 
with  its  influence  ^. 

Bifhop 

^  It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  T.  Warton,  when  comparing  the 
Grecian  with  the  Gothick  architcdure,  that  *•  Truth  and 
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Bl/hop  Warburton,  in  his  notes  on  Pope, 
has  affertcdjthatGothick  archite6hire  originat- 
ed in  Spain^  where  Moorilh  architefts  were 
employed  or  followed;  and  that  it  iimply 
imitates  an  avenue  of  lofty  trees  ;  the  fliarply 
pointed  arch  being  that  formed  by  the  inter- 
feding  branches;  and  that  the  ftems  of  a 
clump  of  trees  are  reprefented  by  columns 
fplit  into  diftinft  (hafts.  This  obfervation  is 
ingenious,  but  not  wholly  applicable,  for  the 
architedure  ftyled  Gothick  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy,  had  a  diftinft  origin  and  cha- 
raAeriftics ;  and  our  own  Gothick  was  not 
brought  to  us  from  Spain,  but  from  Normandy 
and  France. 

From  this  ilimmary  view  of  architefture  in 
the  earlier  centuries,  fmce  the  eftablifliment 
of  Chriftianity  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  I 
proceed  to  that  prevalent,  at  different  periods, 
in  England  only.  Our  Saxon  progenitors, 
from   their    intercourfe    with    Rome    upon 

propriety  gratify  the  judgment,  but  they  do  not  afFe^  the 
imagination.** — Notes  on  the  Minor  Poems  of  Milton, 
p.  91.  It  was  Mr.  T.  Warton's  intention,"  had  he  lived 
longer,  to  have  publiflied  the  Hillory  of  Gothick  Archi- 
lte<^ure,  for  which  no  man  was  more  eminently  qualified, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gray. 

ecdefiaftical 
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ccclcfiaftical  concerns,  adopted,  with  however 
rude  an  imitation,  the  Roman  plan  of  churches. 
We  have  likewife  a  fair  prefumption,  that 
many  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Romans  re- 
mained, at  that  period,  at  leaft  undemoliflied^ 
in  Britain  *• 

The  weftern  front  of  their  churches  had  a 
portico  or  ambulatory,  and  the  eaftern  was 
femicircular,  and  refembled  the  tribune  in 
Roman  Bafilicae.  The  principal  door-cafe 
was  formed  by  pilafters  with  fculptured  capi- 
tals, and  the  head  of  the  round  arch  contained 
bas  reliefs,  and  was  incircled  by  mouldings  of 
great  variety  imitated  with  imperfcd:  fuccefs, 
from  many  then  exifting  at  Rome,  and  not 
without  great  probability,  in  England.  Thcfe 
mouldings  may  be  more  particularly  fpecified 
and  clafled,  as  the  indented,  the  zig-zag  like 
the  Etrufcan  fcroll — the  fmall  fquares  fome 
alternately  deeper  than  others — and  .the  flou- 
rifhed  with  fmall  beads,  ufually  on  the  capi- 
tals of  pilafters.  The  lateft  device  which  be- 
came common  juft  before  the  Saxon  ftyle  was 
abandoned,  was  a  carving  round  the  heads  of 
arches,  like  trellis  placed  in  broad  lozenges, 
and    confiderably   projed:ing^     Of  the  beft 

«  Gvraldus  Csmbrenfis. 
f  Sec  Carter's  Ancient  Architedture  in  England. 
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inftanccs  now  preferved  to  us,  I  feleft  the 
porches  of  St.  Margaret's  church  in  York, 
Glaftonbury,  Malmfbury,  and  Dunftable  Ab- 
bics,  and  the  caftle  at  Norwich.  Such  was 
the  folidity  of  the  walls  and  the  bulkinefs  of 
the  pillars,  that  buttrefles  were  neither  nccef- 
fary,  nor  in  ufage. 

After  the  Norman  conqueft,  that  ftyle  call- 
ed by  the -Monks  *'  Opus  Romanum"  bccaufe 
an  imitation  of  the  debafed  architefturc  of 
Italy,  was  ftill  continued  in  England.  The 
extent  and  dimeniions  of  churches  were 
greatly  incrcafed,  the  ornamental  carvings  of 
the  circular  arches,  and  the  capitals  of  pillars 
and  pilaftcrs  became  more  frequent  and  ela- 
borately finiihed.  Of  the  moft  remarkable 
fpeclmens  of  what  is  ufually  termed  Saxon 
architefture  ftill  obfervable  in  cathedral  and 
conventual  churches,  the  true  asra  will  be 
found  to  be  fubfequcnt  to  the  Saxons  them- 
felves ;  and  to  have  extended  not  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  below  the  Norman  con- 
queft. The*  two  churches  at  Caen,  built 
by  William  and  his  queen,  arc  the  archetypes 
of  thofe  now  remaining  in  England  ;  but  the 

s  Ducarrel's  Anglo-Norman  Antlq. 
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moft  magnificent  work  of  this  kind  was  the 
nave  of  old  St.  Paul's,  London  **.  The  vaults 
were  void  of  tracery,  and  the  towers  without 
pinnacles,  but  ornamented  with  arcades,  in 
tiers,  of  fmall  interfeded  arches,  on  the  out- 
fide  walls. 

The  reign  of  Henry  III.  introduced  a  ftylc 
which,  from  the  leading  peculiarity  of  the 
pointed  arch,  and  in  contradiftinftion  to  the 
Saxon,  has  univerfally  obtained  the  name  of 
Gothick.  Saliflbury '  and  Ely  cathedrals,  and 
Weftminftcr  abbey,  have  been  generally  ad- 
duced as  the  moft  perfeft  examples*^.  It  may 
be  fuppofed,  that  the  two  laft  mentioned  were 

^  Dimenjtons, — Old  St.  Paul's  cathedral  occupied  a  fite 
of  3I  acres,  i\  rood,  and  fix  perches.  The  whole  length 
was  690  feet.  Breadth  of  the  nave  120,  and  102  high. 
The  fide  walls  were  85  feet  high,  and  5  thick.  The 
tower  260,  and  the  fpire,  which  was  of  wood  covered  with 
lead,  274  feet  more— total  height  520.  It  was  more  lofty 
according  to  Greaves  (Pyramidolog.  p.  69)  than  the  great 
pyramid  in  the  proportion  of  481  to  520. — Dugdale. 

*  Dimenjiom. — Salilbury,  nave  217  feet  by  34 J,  and 
84  high.  Tower  207,  fpire  180 — total  387.  This  cathe- 
dral cod  in  building  42,000  marks,  about  28,000/.  of 
prefcnt  money. 

^  The  width  of  the  naves  of  Ely  cathedral  and  Weftmin- 
ftcr abbey  are  each  of  them  72  feet  9  Inches. 

conftrufted 
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conftruAed  upon  the  fame  plan,  as  there  is  a 
lingular  accordance  in  their  chief  proportions. 
Whether  this  early  Gothick  originated  in  Pa- 
leftine,  or  was  borrowed  from  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  has  given  rife  to  conje<fture;  but  a 
more  bold  deviation  from  the  previoufly  efta- 
blilhed  architedlure  of  the  country,  could  not 
have  been  made.  To  the  enormous  circular 
pillars  and  arches,  the  narrow  lancet  windows 
and  roof  upon  fimple  crofs-ipringcrs  fuc- 
ceeded  at  once,  without  a  gradation  of  ftylc ; 
the  flender  Ihaft  infiilated,  or  clullercd  into  a 
fingle  pillar,  the  arches  fharply  pointed,  the 
window  increafed  to  three  lights  inilead  of 
one,  and  with  fmall  columns  as  mvillions,  and 
laftly  the  roof  interfered  by  ribs  of  ftone- 
work  and  ftudded  with  carved  knots. 

It  will  be  contended  by  the  French  anti- 
quaries, that  this  new  mode  was  not  exclu- 
(ivcly  our  own,  but  that  it  appeared,  if  not 
earlier,  at  leaft  in  the  fame  century,  in  the 
magnificent  cathedrals  I  have  noticed,  as  then 
recently  creeled  in  France.  If  the  buildings 
in  the  Holy  Land  fuggefted  ideas  of  this 
novel  architedhire,  the  French  Croifaders  had 
the  fame  opportunities  of  introducing  it  into 
France  as  ours  into  England,  for  they  were 

aflbciated 
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aflbciated  in  the  fame  expedition.  It  ha* 
been  faid,  that  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre at  Jerufalem  no  pointed  arch  was 
fcen,  but  that  in  Moorifh  ftruclures  equally 
obvious  to  thoie  adventurers  it  is  frequent ; 
for  which  reafon  it  may  be  more  corre6Hy 
defcribed  as  *'  Saragenic"  than  as  Gothick. 

This  particular  ftyle,  whether  allowed  to 
be  Saracenic  or  Gothick,  was  the  parent  of 
fcveral  others,  in  fucceffive  centuries,  the  pfo- 
grefs  of  which  was  confirmed,  by  certain 
difcrimination  ;  but  the  Saxon  having  been 
once  relinquiflied,  was  never  again  adopted 
either  fimply  or  with  analogy.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  two  firft  Edwards  its  prevalence 
was  decided.  With  incredible  lightnefs,  it 
exhibited  elegance  of  decoration  and  beauty 
of  proportions  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  ar- 
cades and  pillars,  the  latter  being  ufually  of 
Purbec  marble,  each  a  diftinft  ibaft ;  but  the 
whole  collefteu  under  one  capital,  compofed 
of  the  luxuriant  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  in- 
diginous  in  Paleftine  and  Arabia.  A  very  fa- 
vourable fpecimcn  of  the  manner  which  dif- 
tinguilhes  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  both  as  applied  to  roofs  and  arcades, 
is  feen  at  Briftol,  in  the  conventual  church  of 

St, 
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Sfc  Auguitine,  now  the  cathedral.  But  pre- 
vioufly  to  another  flyle  of  known  peculiarities, 
the  capitals  became  more  complicated,  the 
vaults  were  fludded  with  knots  of  foliage 
at  the  interlacing  of  the  ribs,  the  weftern 
front  was  inriched  with  humerous  ftatues, 
and  the  flying  buttrefles,  formed  of  fegments 
of  circles  in  order  to  give  them  lightnefs, 
were  rendered  ornamental  by  elaborate  finials. 
This  exuberance  tended  to  the  abolition  of 
the  firfi:  manner;  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  longi  reign  of  Edward  III.  under  the 
aufpices  of  W.  of  Wykeham,  we  have  the 
earlieft  inftances  of  that  fccond  manner, 
which  in  its  eventual  perfeftion  attained  to 
what  is  now  diftinguifhcd,  as  the  pure  Go- 
thick  K 

The  equally  cluftcred  pillar  with  a  low 

'  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  Wcftminfter  (now  the  Houfe  of 
Commons)  was  founded  byj|dward  III.  and  fin'ifhed  in 
1348.  In  the  Remembrancer's  Office  in  the  Exchequer, 
a  curious  account  is  preferred  of  the  expences  of  the  arti- 
ficers and  materials.  Amongft  other  entries  is  one  **  To 
mafter  Richard  of  Reading;  for.  forming  two  images  of 
faints  3/.  5  J.  8^."  Plans  and  feftions  of  this  fine  build- 
ing have  been  lately  publiffifcd'by:  the -Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. '.       ,       ;*'  1     •  ,.      ' 
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Iharp  arch  prevailed  in  the  firft  year  of  Ed- 
ward III.  over  which  was  uiually  placed  a  row 
of  open  galleries,  originally  introduced  in  the 
Saxon  churches,  and  adopted,  as  far  as  the 
idea  only,  from  them.  Contemporary  with 
Wykeham  lived  Rede,  bifliop  of  Chichefter,, 
an  adept  in  the  fciencc  and  pffadice  of  archi- 
tcAurc ;  and  many  others  of  the  prelates  and 
abbots  of  that  time  prided  themfelves  in  ex- 
hibiting proofs  of  their  architcdhiral  (kill  in 
rebuilding  their  churches,  or  very  frequently 
adding  to  them,  and  giving  them  a  pervading 
ivmmctrv  of  ftyle.     The  ftupcndous  fabrics 

^  tt  tt  X 

of  York  ami  Lincoln  arc  of  this  a^ra  and  its 
chief  boaft  ".  Thofe  of  Winchefter  and  Exeter 
were  likewife  partly  rebuilt  or  reduced  to  a 
Ihmenefs  of  manner  by  the  alteration  of  arches' 
and  wiudowsy  in  fo  great  a  degree,  as  to  ob- 
tain an  apparently  contemporaneous  conftmc- 
tion,  in  their  relative  parts.  In-  the  welleri> 
fronts  of  Litchfield,  York,  and  Peterborough, 
but  particularly  in  that  of  Lincoln,  which  was- 
preferred  by  lord  Burlington  to  any  in  Eng- 
land; and  in  the  interior  of  each  of  theic 

"  DimenpenT, — York,  totallcngth  ^44  feet,  tranfept  iix 
wide,  nave  99  feet  high^  Liocoln,  tot^l  length  483  feet, 
iranfe^^t  223  wide. 

cathedrals^. 
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Cathedrals,  we  are  fo  well  fatisfied  with  the 
|rfoportions  and  the  propriety  of  ofnament, 
that  we  could  readily  difpenfe  with  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  iiicceffivc  eera  and  manner. 
To  form  fome  criterion  of  this  pure  Gothick ; 
let  me  obferve,  that  the  pillars  became  more 
tall  and  ilender^  forming  a  very  lofty  arch, 
and  that  the  columns  which  compofed  the 
cluiler,  were  of  unequal  circumference.  A 
more  beautiful  inftance  than  the  nave  of  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury  cannot  be  adduced. 
The  windows,  cfpecially  thofe  at  the  eaft  and 
weft,  were  widely  expanded,  and  their  heads 
ramified  into  infinite  interfeftions  with  qua- 
ter-foils  or  rofcttes,  which  bear  on  the  points 
of  the  arching  mull  ions.  The  roof  hitherto 
had  not  exceeded  a  certain  fimplicity  of  or- 
nament, and  no  traceVy  was  Ipread  over  the 
groins  of  the  vault,  which  reftcd  on  brackets 
carved  into  grotefque  heads  °. 

In  this  and  the  immediately  fubfequent 
reigns,  the  large  and  lofty  central  tower  (for 
the  more  ancient  belfries  were  ufually  de* 

'^  The  foliage  imitated  on  the  finials  and  capitals  is  that 
of  plants  which  are  indiginous  in  Paledine ;  and  not  of  the 
oak  or  vine  as  it  is  ufually  called.  When  compared  with 
the  eapborbiym,  the  refemblance  will  be  found  exad. 
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tachcd)  and  the  cloifters  richly  pannetldd,  and 
having  a  moft  delicately  fretted  roof,  were 
added  to  many  of  the  cathedrals,  and  con- 
ventual churches  then  exifting.  Withinfide, 
the  canopies  of  tabernacle  v^ork  over  faints  or 
fcpulchral  effigies,  the  flirines  of  exquifite 
finifliing,  repeating  in  miniature  the  bolder 
ornaments  by  which  the  building  was  deco- 
rated on  a  large  fcale,  in  the  high  altars  and 
fkreens  of  indefcribable  richnefs,  continue  to 
fafcinate  every  eye  by  their  beauty  and  fubli- 
mity.  Even  on  the  outfide  of  thefe  magni- 
ficent works,  as  the  weftern  fronts  of  Wells 
and  Litchfield,  and  bifhop  Grandifon's  Ikrecu 
fa  placed  at  Exeter,  there  are  embellifhments 
of  equal  merit.  The  facade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Salifbury  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient,  fimple, 
and  regular,  now  remaining.  The  eye  dwells 
with  more  fatisfaftion  on  a  broad  liirface,  re- 
lieved only,  and  not  diftraded  by  ornament. 
Wykeham*s  high  altar  at  New  College,  and 
Whetehamftede's  ikrecn  at  St.  Alban's,  ex- 
ceed in  fimplicity  and  correft  proportions  any 
fpccimcft  I  could  adduce  of  the  firft  dcfcrip- 
tion. 

To  the  crofles  ercfted  by  Edward  I.  in  ho- 
nour of  his  beloved  confort  (evidently  neither 

the 
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the  work  of  CavalUni  m>r  of  Abbot  Ware)* 
we  may  attribute  the  introduiflion  of  the  ela- 
^rate  canopies  and  minute  ornaments  ufed  in 
tombs^  fepulchral  chapels^  and  the  ihrines  of 
faints,  commonly  called  "  tabernacle  work ;" 
^n  earlier  or  more  complete  inflance  of  which 
does  not  occur  to  my  recoUeftion,  than  thajt 
of  Edward  II.  at  Gloucefter,  dedicated  by  his 
fon  at  the  commencement  of  his  reiga. 

During  the  firfl  aera  of  Gothick,  iaternal 
grandeur  was  produced  folely  by  vaft  propor- 
tions contrafled  by  the  multiplication  of  fmall 
parts,  fuch  as  cluftered  piiailers  and  the  mul- 
lions  of  windows;  but  about  the  period  I 
have  defcribcd,  by  the  general  introduftion  of 
this  fpecies  of  architcAural  refinement,  the 
high  altars,  fhrines,  and  fepulchral  monu-  , 
ments,  were  combined  to  increafe  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  whole  interior  to  an  eventual  excels. 
The  earlieft  inliancc  of  this  minute  work- 
manfhip,  which  has  been  termed  "  fiUigraine/-^ 
is  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at  York,  about 
the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

From  this  period  no  memorable  variety 
occurs,  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,  when  an  ambition  of  novelty  invented 
a   multiplicity  of  ornaments,  and   amongft 

C  3  many 
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many  others  which  were  capricious  and  with*- 
out  fpccific  import,  we  may  obferve  the  per- 
petual recurrence  of  the  armorial  enfigns  of 
honour.  From  this  faihion  the  antiquary 
colleds  deciflye  information^  and  is  gratified 
by  the  certain  appropriation  of  the  bwlding 
to  its  founder  or  refltorer, 
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f  HAVE  already  noticed,  that  in  the  courfc 
-of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
fuch  alterations  of  the  Saxon  ftylc,  by  which 
it  could  be  reconciled  to  the  Gotbick  modcl^ 
were  very  frequently  made  by  thofc  cccleliaf- 
tics,  whofe  opulence  and  taftc  allowed  tbcn> 
to  praAife  the  fcience  of  arcbite<fture.  We 
have  abundant  memtfirs  of  bifliops  and  abbots, 
who  cultivated  with  affiduitv  and  fucccfs  the 
dclcments  of  geometry,  and  the  principles  of 
decoration,  when  applied  to  the  ftruclurcs  for 
which  they  furnifhed  plans. 

The  fifteenth  century,  beginning  with  the 
reign  of  the  fourth  and  extending  nearly  to 
the  clofc  of  that  of  the  feventh  Henry,  will  be 
found  to  include  the  total  progrcfs  of  that  par- 
ticular manner  of  building,  called  for  the  liikc 
of  diilin<^ion,  the  ^-  Florid  Gothick."  In  the 
foccecding  age,  even  that  ftyle  was  abandoned 
for  the  iijvcntions  of  Holbein,  and  John  of  Padua 
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in  England,  impcrfcAly  adopted  from  thofe  of 
Bnincllefchi  and  Palladio^  the  great  reformers 
of  architcAure  in  Italy. 

/i  late  very  elegant  critic  •  has  confidered 
the  fine  fculptural  fac$tlla  of  the  archbilhops  in 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  as  the  genuine 
architypes  of  the  *'  Florid  Gothick,"  to  which 
may  be  added  bifhop  Beauchamp's  chapel  at 
Salisbury,  and  the  tombs  of  fucceflive  pre- 
lates, from  Wykeham  to  Fox,  ^t  Win- 
chcfter. 

The  leading  peculiarity  of  this  manner  of 
building  is  chiefly  to  be  perceived  in  the 
vaultings  of  roofs  connefted  with  windows, 
and  the  conftmftion  and  ornaments  of  cloif- 
ters  and  towers. 

In  the  roofs,  the  intricacy  of  figures  de- 
{bribed  by  the  interfering  of  crofs-fpringers, 
and  the  exaA  adaptation  of  the  groins  of  the 
vault  to  the  heads  of  the  windows,  which  are 
more  pointed  than  in  the  preceding  age,  to- 
gether with  the  fcarcely  credible  height  and 
ifchinnefs  of  the  fide  walls,  fill  the  eye  of  the 
aftoniihed  fpedlator  with  an  inflantaneous 
alarm  for  his  own  fafety. 

*  Walpole*s  Anecdotes  of  Painting. 

Jam 
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Jam  lapfura  cedend 
Jmcninet  aflimilis.-*— ^n.  h  vi.'6o^« 

After  having  varied  and  exhaufted  the 
forms  of  leaves,  knots  and  rofes  ^  the  artifb 
frequently  introduced  images  of  angels  with 
piufical  inftruments  in  full  choir,  over  the 
high  altar. 

In  the  windows,  we  remark  an  expanfe  be- 
yond all  proportion  when  iingly  placed ;  or 
.otherwife,  that  they  are  crowded  into  a  very 
inadequate  ipace.  ^ 

Cloifters,  which  were  originally,  withfcw 
exceptions,  unornaroented  inclofures  for  the 
purpofcs  of  exercife  or  religious  offices,  were 
then  found  to  admit  of  the  full  embellifh- 
^lent  of  the  ihrlnes  or  chapels  exifting  in 
other  parts  of  the  church.  This  new  appli- 
cation of  the  ornamental  particles  was  afliiled 
in  a  very  flriking  degree  by  perfjpeftive,  and 
the  almofl:  infinite  reduplicadon  of  a  fmall 
vault,  ipringing  from  four  femicircular  groins 

^  *^  Where  fyc  tall  fhafts  that  mount  in  mafly  pridfe» .. 
**  Their  niingling  branches  (hoot  from  iide  to  fidp ; 
**  Where,  elfin  iculptors  with  fantaftic  clewr 
ff  P'jcr  the  long  roof  their  wild  emjbroidery  drew.'^ 

T.  WaHTON. 

at 
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at  the  angles,  which  reft  upon  pilafters.  For 
this  kind  of  fretted  roof  upon  a  diminutive 
icale,  the  term  "  fan- work"  has  been  ufed — an 
idea  fuggcfted  perhaps  by  a  certain  refexnblance 
to  that  Ihape,  as  fpreading  from  the  bafe. 

The,  towers  *"  which  are  known  to  have 
been  crefted  •  in  the  fifteenth  century,  efpd- 
cially  toward  the  clofe  of  it,  have  certainly 
gained  little  in  point  of  aerial  elevation,  but 
are  much  more  beautifully  conftru<fted ;  as 
they  are  ulually  pannelled  with  arcades  and 
hal£  mullions,  like  thofe  which  compofe  a 
window,  from  the  bafe  to  the  fummit.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  boldnefs  of  the  parapets 
and  pinnacles,  in  numerous  inftanccs,  the 
moft  remarkable  of  which  are  feen  in  the 
wefterh  counties  of  England,  Of  the  fore* 
going  remarks  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter 
and  the  parochial  church  of  RedclifFe,  Briftol, 
^exhibit  the  moft  fatisfadory  evidence.    In  the 

*  The  height  of.  moft  cathedrals  is  equal  to  the  breadth 
of  the  body  and  fide  aifles.  Spires  and  towers  are  ufually 
^s  high  as  the  nave  is  long  ;  or  perhaps  more  accurately, 
the  tranfept  The  crofs  or  tranfept  extended  half  the. 
length  of  the  whole  fabrick  ;  and  the  aifles  juft  half  the 
breadth  and  height  of  the  nave  added  togethcr.*-'Sec  Pref. 
to  Willis's  Mit.  Abb.  p.  8. 

6  Uft 
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lafl  mentioned  is  a  peculiarity,  obfcrvablc 
likewifc  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  that  the  aillcs 
are  continued  <hi  either  fide  of  the  tran-» 
fept. 

It  is  a  (ingular  faft,  that  during  the  commo- 
tions between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan-« 
cafter,  and  their  adherents,  fo  prejudicial  to 
the  progrcfs  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  archi-^ 
te<9turc  in  England  flouriflied  in  a  greater  de^ 
grec  ^.  The  iuperior  ecclefiaftics  were  con- 
fined to  their  cloifters,  as  few  of  them  ha4 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  dilute ;  and  fomt 
of  the  faireft  ftfuftures  which  remain,  aroft 
in!  confequence  of  wealth  accumulated  by  in-*- 
ftigating  the  noble  and  affluent  to  contribute 
to  the  general  emulation  of  fplendid  churches, 
built  under  their  own  inipcftion. 

Abbot  Sebroke*s  choir  at  Gloucefter,  which 
has  no  equal,  was  begun  and  completed  dur- 
ing that  turbulent  period, 

*  The  agreement  between  thecommUSonersof  Ricbar4 
duke  of  York  and  W.  Horwood  Freemafon,  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  chapel  in  the  college  of  Fotheringhay  given  by 
Dugdate  (Monaft.  v.  iii.  p.  162)  details  with  minutenels 
the  ground  plan  and  archite£hrra]  ornaments  of  that  vert 
beautiful  ftrudhire.  Many  terms  occur,  the  original  a(K 
plication  of  which  am  now  be  fupplied  txy  conje^re 
pnly. 

The 
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The  meek  Henry  VI.  better  fuited  by  his 
education  and  habits  to  have  been  a  prieil 
than  a  potentate,  encouraged  this  prevailing 
taftc  by  his  own  example.  King's  College 
chapel  at  Cambridge  was  begun  under  his 
auipicesj  and  at  his  expence ;  and  though  he 
was  prevented  from  carrying  on  his  munifi- 
cent intentions  by  his  perfbnal  diftreiles  and 
violent  death ;  and  thefe  celebrated  walls  had 
rifen  fcarcely  twenty  feet  above  the  founda-^ 
tions  at  that  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  on* 
^nal  plan  given  by  Nicholas  Cloft  (afterward 
biihop  of  Litchfield)  w^  principally  adhered 
to  by  Henry  VIL  and  his  fon,  in  whofe  reign 
it  was  finifhed  ^. 

The  grai^d  deviation  from  the  firft  defign 
appears  to  h^ve  taken  place  in  the  roof,  and 
^e  numerous  introduiJlion  of  large  efcocheons 
of  the  armorial  enfigns  of  the  houfe  of  Lan- . 
cafter,  which  are  crowded  too  near  the  fight, 

Thefe  efcocheons,  however  fan(5lioned  by 
the  univerfal  ufage  of  that  day,  dcftroyed  th? 

«  X)/W«/Ji«i.— Trinity  College  chapel  304  feet  long 
and  73  wide,  from  outfide  to  outfide  ;  91  high  to  the  bat« 
tletnents,  and  150  to  the  four  principal  pinnacles.  With-* 
fnMG  it  is  291  by  45^1  and  78  in  height. 

intended 
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intended  efFed  of  contrail  |>roduced  by  the 
fimplicity  of  the  fide  walls  and  the  exube- 
rance of  the  vault ;  as  they  break  tha  mafs 
into  too  many  inconfiderable  parts. 

When  Edward  IV.  had  gained  peaceable 
pofleffion  of  the  crown,  he  rebuilt  the  royal 
chapel  at  Windlbr  ^,  probably  from  a  defign 
of  Beauchamp,  bilhop  of  Sarum,  whom  he 
appointed  furvcyor  of  his  works.  But  the 
glory  of  this  ftyle  and  age  was  the  fepulchral 
chapel  creded  by  Henry  VII.  at  Wcftmin- 
fter  ^.  Alcocke,  billiop  of  Ely,  where  he  had 
built  an  elegant  chapel,  and  had  given  proof 
of  his  fkill  in  architedlure  in  feveral  colleges 
at  Cambridge,  was  appointed  furveyor  of  the 
works  by  that  monarch,  and  affociated  with 
Sir  Reginald  Bray. 

Thefe  eminent  men  were  equally  vcrlcd 
in  the  theory  and  pradicc  of  architCiflurc, 
which  their  joint  performance,  the  convene* 
tual  church  of  Malvernc  in  Worcefterlhirc, 
fufficiently  evinces. 

In  the  farfamcd  edifice  at  Weftminficr,  the^ 

'  Dimenfions. — Windfor  260  feet  long,  65  Wide'--*traiv- 
fcpt  113. 

S  It  coft  14,000/.  ^nd  was  finifhed  in  ijo8. 

expiring 
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expiring  Gothick  fecms  to  have  been  cx- 
faaufted  by  every  cfFc«:t.  The  pendent  roof, 
never  before  attempted  on  fo  large  a  icale,  if 
King's  College  chapel  be  excepted,  is  indeed 
a  prodigy  of  art,  yet  upon  inlpeAing  it,  we 
are  furprifed  rather  than  gratified.  That 
**  magic  hardinels^"  of  which  Mr.  Walpole 
(peaks  as  charaderiflic  of  the  laft  ftyle  of  Go- 
thick,  has  in  this  inftance  gained  its  utmoft 
bounds. — ^There  is  an  infinity  of  rofes,  knot^ 
and  diminutive  armorial  cognizances,  cluftered 
without  propriety  upon  every  fingle  member 
of  architedure,  and  we  are  at  length  fatigued 
by  the  very  repetition,  which  was  intended 
to  delight  us. 

This  laft  manner  has  deviated  into  abfolute 
confufion,  by  which  tafte  and  feleftion  are 
equally  precluded,  from  whence  rcfults  a  lit- 
tlenels,  whilft  the  eye  is  diverted  from  any 
particular  objeft  of  repofe. 

Of  Gothick  architeAure  in  Scotland  the 
moft    beautiful  •  pieces  which  remain  intirc 

*  The  term  "  hardiefle  ^nd  arditezza"  fo  frequently 
adopted  by  French  and  Italian  archite£b  when  defcribing 
the  extreme  loftinefs  of  Gothick  ftrufiures  is  fo  tranflated 
by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his  Anccd.  of  Painting  v.  i .  185. 

have 
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have  their  date  in  the  prior  part  of  the  .fif« 
tecnth  century.  They  are  the  chapels  at  Roflin 
near  Edinburgh,  and  that  in  the  palace  of 
Holy-Rood,  the  laft  mentioned  of  which  was 
finifhed  about  1440  by  king  James  the  ie- 
cond,  of  that  realm. — ^Their  fides  arc  flanked 
by  flying  buttrclEbs  like  thoie  at  King's  Col* 
lege  and  Weftminfler,  but  with  a  ha|)f>ier 
cffeA,  becaufe  in  a  purer  ftyle. 

Contemporary  with  thefc  Specimens  of 
''  Florid  Gothick"  is  the  abbey  church  at 
Bath,  partaking  in  a  very  finall  degree  of 
that  dcfcription  of  ornament. 

It  was  the  laft  building  of  equal  magnitude 
purely  Gotliick,  and  remains  in  the  falnc 
form  as  when  finifhcd  in  1533.  Oliver  King, 
bilhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  died  thirty 
years  before  that  time,  may  be  coniidered  a^ 
the  founder,  and  as  having  furniflied  tht 
plan. 

In  an  age  when  ecclcfiaftical  fabricks  of 
the  firft  degree,  were  conftruAed  with  a  vaft 
profufion  of  wealth  and  labour,  we  are  the 
more  plcafed  to  contemplate  this  work  of  a 
prelate,  who  preferred  the  admirable  fimpli- 
city  of  the  earlier  fchool  of  Gothick,  to  the 
overcharged  decoration   which  other  archi- 

tefts 
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tc<fts  of  his  own  time,  were  fo  ambitioits  td 
difplay. 

As  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
conftrudion,  the  Gothick  archite^s  maintain 
a  fiiperidrity  over  the  modems.  The  moft 
able  geometrician  of  that  day,  the  great  Sir 
Chriftc^her  Wren,  was  proud  to  confefs  from 
frequent  fiirveys  of  the  roof  of  King*s  College 
chapel,  that  it  exceeded  his  utmoft  efforts 
in  conftrudion;  and  upon  infpeAing  the 
churches  of  Salifbury  and  Weflminfler  pre- 
vioufly  to  repairs,  he  declared  that  the  archi- 
tefts  of  a  darker  age  were  equally  verfed  in 
thoie  principles.  M.  Sufflot,  the  mofl  fcien- 
tific  architeft  France  ever  produced,  and  an 
indefatigable  invefligator  of  the  fine  cathe- 
drals which  abound  in  that  country,  was 
clearly  of  this  opinion.  From  fuch  refearchcs 
he  coUefted  many  ufeful  hints  for  his  exqui- 
fitc  Cupola  of  St.  Genevieve  at  Paris,  now  the 
national  mufeum. 

Had  caprice  alone  direftcd  thefe  architeds, 
they  vsrould  not  in  fb  many  inftances  have 
merited  this  praife,  that  the  boldnefs  and 
lightnefs  of  their  works  have  been  always  ac- 
companied by  a  correfpondcnt  iblidity,  which 
their  perfeft  duration  amply  proves. 

Wc 
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Wc  muft  in  candour  acknowledge    tiiat 
|l  thcfe  efforts  of  ikill  defy  the  iuccef^ful  imila- 

tion  of  the  modems  *. 

The  plans  arc  irretrievably  loft,  for  I  cari- 
tiot  allow,  that  they  never  exifted,  as  fb'ind 
have  aiTerted.  In  France,  there  were  accu-* 
rate  details  of  eccleilaftica}  architedxire  iti 
MSS.  colle<fted  from  conventual  archives, 
which  have  been  either  printed  by  their  anti» 

^  The  rawnefs  of  new  ftone  is  totally  unfavourable  to 
Gothick  buildings  of  the  ecclefiaftical  kind.  So  long  ac<- 
cuftemed  to  contemplate  churches  when  of  harmonising 
tints 

■     ■      In  their  old  ruflet  coatt 
The  fame  chey  wore  focne  hundred  years  ago.—HEADLEr. 

we  annex  an  idea  of  inferior  dimenfions  and  unappropriate 
trimnefs  to  edifices  of  a  moft  ancient  femblance  indeed ; 
but  only  a  few  years  old.  This  oUervation  may  apply  to 
numerous  modern  imitations  of  the  Gothick  fiyle,  defign^ 
and  executed  by  the  village  mafon  at  the  command  of  tl\e 
church- warden. 

The  great  architefb  have  generally  failed.  Palladio 
gave  plans,  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothick,  for  tho.fit>nf  of 
the  church  of  St.  Petronius  at  Bologna,  a  very  ancief^t 
Lombard  ftru£buiie.  Inigo  Jones  placed  a  Corinthian  por* 
tico  before  Old  St.  Paul's.  He  built  the  chapel  at  L^n^ 
coin's  Inn,  aad  called  it  Gothick.  Sir  Cfafriftot^her  Wrea's 
towers  at  Warwick,  and  Chrift  Church,  Oxford,  are  noc 
faappy  pix)du£tiom.  Perhaps,  it  is  refervedlor  Mr.  Wyalt 
to  be  an  illoftri<yas  exception^  in  his  abbey  9t  Fodtbill. 

D  quarics. 
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quaries,  .or  were  carefully  preferved,  before 
the  revolution.  In  England^  at  the  fuppref-* 
fion  of  monafleries  their  MSS.  were  deftroyed 
with  a  very  limited  exception  only ;  and  it  is  a 
fair  conjefture,  that  many  were  written  on 
iubjeds  of  geometry,  mechanics  and  archi* 
teAure  elucidated  by  drawings.  The  ftu- 
pendous  examples  of  the  praAice  of  theie 
iciences  will  furely  vindicate  the  ancient  ar- 
tifts  of  this  kingdom  from  that  partial  ac- 

« 

quaintance  with  the  theory,  which  has  been 
imputed  to  them. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  French  critic  in 
Gothick  architefture,  that  to  compofe  a 
church,  where  every  perfeftion  of  which  that 
ftylc  is  capable,  fhould  be  combined,  he  would 
feleft  the  portal  and  weftem  front  of  Rheims, 
the  nave  of  Amiens,  the  choir  of  Beauvais, 
and  the  towers  of  Chartres^. 

Upon 

k  The  dates  of  the  building  of  fome  of  the  fineft  abbey 
and  cathedral  churches  in  France,  coUedled  amongft  others 
from  D'Axgenville's  lives  of  architedls  (T.  I.  Preface)  may 
not  be  uninterefting.  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  cen* 
tury,  introduced  Gothick  architedlure  into  France  and 
Germany.  He  built  the  cathedral  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
Rheims  was  ereAed  about  830,  in  the  reign  of  Ix>uis  the 
Debonaure.  St.  Lucien  de  Beauvab  and  Chartres  rofe  un- 
der 
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Upon^  3  iimilar  idea»  in  England^  I  vrould  « 

jtfopofc— the  ittuation  of  Durham,  the  wcftcm  / 

front  of  Peterborough,  Lincoln,  or  Wells— our 

der  the  aulpices  of  Robert  the  Pious,  in  the  next  century* 

The  former  was  not  finiflied  till  the  reign  of  Philip  L  « 

and  Amiens  under  Philip  Auguftus,  who  accompanied  our 

Richard  L  to  the  Hdy-land. 

Hugh  de  Libergier  built  St.  Nicaife  at  Rheims,  and  had 
finiihed  before  his  death,  in  1263,  two  towers  of  facade 
and  ten  fpires  of  ftone,  the  two  larger  of  which  have  an 
elevation  of  fixty  upon  a  bafe  of  lixteen  feet.  Robert  the 
Pious  erected  the  cathedra]  at  Paris*  Suggerius,  the  abbot 
of  St.  Denis  and  the  minifter  of  Louis  Le  Gros,  built  thai 
church  in  three  years  and  three  months ;  the  churches  of 
Verdun,  Laon,  Lizetix  and  St.  Remi  at  Rheims,  are  all  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

St.  Ouen,  which  is  a  model  of  noblenels  and  delicacy 
was  completed  in  1320,  And  in  a  few  years  after,  the  fu- 
perb  cathedral  of  Bourges,  Troyes  in  Champs^ne,  and  the 
chiirch  of  St.  Urban  by  Urban  the  IVth.  in  the  preceding 
century,  are  exquidte  fpecimens  of  Gothick ;  but  the  laf)^ 
mentioned  was  never  completed. 

'  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  much  to  their 
honour*  are  now  engaged  in  publifliing  a  feries  of  the 
moft  remarkable  cathedrals  with  architedlural  fe£lions  and 
elevations.  Exeter  and  Bath  only  are  as  yet  finiihed,  which 
evince  that  the  completion  of  this  work  will  be  a  monu« 
ment  of  national  tafte.  Hollar  has  given  us  exquifite  prints 
of  the  Facades  of  York  and  Sarum  with  the  fpire,  and  the 
interior  of  Lincoln.  But  his  numerous  views  of.  Old 
St.^  Paul's  are  the  greater  curioflty. 

D  %  Lady's 
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Lady*s  Chapel  of  Glouccftcr  orPctcrtx)rough-— 
nave  and  tranfept  of  Weftminfter — towers  ot 
York,  Canterbury, Wells,  or  Glouccftcr — cloif- 
tcrs  of  Weftminfter  or  Glouccftcr. 

A  pofitive  preference  oi*  decifion  in  favour  of 
any  finglc  fpecimen  which  I  have  adduced  I  am 
unable  to  make ;  each  of  them  being  fo  fupc- 
rior,  in  the  manner  and  aera  to  which  tliey 
belong. 

Our  reformers  demoliihed  nearly  as  many 
fine  fpecimens  of  Gothick  as  they  left  entire* 
We  have  ample  proof  in  monaftic  ruins,  as 
well  as  in  thofe  churches  which  were  ipared 
and  applied  as  cathedrals,  or  given  to  pariihes^ 
that  the  greater  abbies  were  pofTcifcd  of  con* 
fecrated  buildings  no  lefs  magnificent  than 
thole  of  the  epifcopal  lees. 

In  the  auguft  remains  of  Fountains,  Glaf- 
tonbury  and  Tintcrnc™,  amongft  many  others^ 
we  can  ftill  trace  an  extent  and  former  fplcn- 
dour,  which  rival  our  more  perfeft  examples 
In  every  progreflive  variation  of  Gothick  ar- 
chiteAure. 

*  Tinterne  in  Monmouth{hir6,  which  is  co-eval  with 
Weilminfler  Abbey,  has  a  remarkable  fimilarity  in  its  whole 
plan  and  (lyle  of  architedure.  It  was  in  hSL  a  repetition 
in  miniature. 
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An  evidence  <lill  more  fatisfaftory  occurs 
in  the  numerous  conventual  churches  which 
are  prcferved,  and  have  fiirvived  the  furround- 
ing  devaftation  of  the  monafteries  to  which  | 

they  were  originally  attached.  l 


*  • 
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SECTION     III. 

As  a  certain  degree  of  illuftration  may  pof- 
fibly  follow  from  a  more  circumftantial  detail,  I 
Ihall  ofFcr  in  confirmation  of  thefe  general  re- 
marks, a  fketch  of  the  architedlural  hiftory  of 
the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter — a  city  where  I  once 
refided,  and  which  is  endeared  to  me  by  the 
experience  of  the  moft  cordial  and  aftivc 
friendihip^  and  by  attachments  which  will 
ceafe  only  with  my  life. 

The  area  in  which  this  fumptuous  edifice  is 
placed*,  is  ijpacious  and  neat.  At  very  diftant 
periods,  it  has  been  externally  made  conform^ 

•  Dimetffiom  of  tie  Cathedral  at  Gloucefler^ 

§ttt. 
Total  length  and  breadth  420  by  144 

of  the  Nave 171  —   84 

Choir   •  140 

Tranfept 66 

Tower  •  •  •  •  • 925  feet  high  including  tlic 

Pinnacles. 

Oar  Ladj*s  Chapel  90  —  30 

Gloifters , «   Y41  — 130 

able 
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able  to  a  prevailing  ftyle  of  pure  "  Gothick/* 
A  few  years  only,  before  the  iuppreffion  of  the 
abbey,  the  tower  was  completed,  under  the 
direftion  of  Robert  Tulley  (one  of  the  monks, 
and  afterwards  bifhop  of  St.  David's^)  to 
whom  that  charge  had  been  devifed  by  Abbot 
Sebroke,  who  died  in  1457.  The  ornamen-* 
tal  members  and  perforated  pinnacles  are  of 
the  moft  delicate  tabernacle  work,  very  full, 
but  preferving  an  air  of  chaftnefs  and  fimpli- 
city. 

•  Its  peculiar  perfeftion,  which  immediately 
ftrikcs  the  eye,  is  an  exa6l  fymmetry  of  com- 
ponent parts,  and  the  judicious  diftributioil 
of  ornaments.  The  fliaft  of  the  tower  is 
equally  divided  into  two  ftories,  correctly  re- 
peated in  .every  particle,  and  the  open  parapet 

^  Robert  Tulley  was  confecrated  biihop  of  St.  David's 
1469  ;  ob.  1482.  Over  the  dividing  arch  of  the  nave  and 
choir  is  written  in  the  Gothick  character, 

**  Hoc  quod  digeftum  fpccwbris  opufiioe  politom 
<<  Tullii  cz  ooere  ScVrokt  ASbate  jubente,** 

Thomas  Sebroke,  who  was  ele£Ud  Abbot  in  1453,  ^'^  '^^ 
I4S7  >  ^°^  it  is  a  fair  conjedlure  that  Tulley  was  appointed 
by  him  to  fuperintend  the  execution  of  a  plan,  he  had  given 
for  the  choir*  The  fame  R.  Tulley  laid  the  fbundatioii 
ftone  of  Magd.  College,  Oxfotd,  in  1473.     A.  WooD' 
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and  pinnacles  ib  richly  ehxCt^red,  are  an  ex- 
ample of  Gothick,  in  its  moft  in^iprovcd 
{late* 

The  extremely  beautiful  efFeft  of  large 
piaiTes  of  architecture  by  moonlight,  may  be 
coniidered  as  a  kind  of  optical  deception,  and 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  produced  by  ftatuaiy 
^when  ftrongly  illuminated.  Thus  feen,  the 
tower  of  this  cathedral  acquires  a  degree  of 
lightnefs,  fo  fuperior  to  that  which  it  fliows 
under  the  meridian  fim,  that  it  no  longer 
appears  to  be  of  human  conftruAion. 

As  to  the  parts  nearer  the  ground  under  the 
iame  circumftance,  I  avow  my  preference  of  the 
Grecian  ftyle,  for  a  portico  and  colonnade^ 
cafting  a  broad  fhade  from  multiplied  columns, 
and  catching  alternately  a  ftriking  light  from 
their  circular  form,  become  diftinft;  and  a 
grand  whole  refiilts  from  parts  fo  difcriminated. 
The  Gothick,  on  the  contrary,  is  merely  Iblid 
and  impervious,  and  owes  all  its  efFcft  to  its 
mafs  and  height. 

The  ftatues  of  tutelary  faints,  and  bcnc- 
faftors,  which  were  difperfed  in  various  parts 
of  the  external  view,  have  fufFcred  much  even 
in  their  pedeftals  and  canopies  by  the  mutila- 
tion of  fanatics*  It  is  to  be  regretted^  that 
!•  .  fomc 
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foxnc  of  the  Engliih  cathedrals  which  hovo 
^icaped  it,  in  a  certfun  degree,  ^ihould  have 
been  bioilt  with  friable  ftone,  of  which  that 
of  Litchfield  is  a  lamentable  fpccimen.  For 
a  coUeftion  of  ftatues  in  a  pcrfed  ftate,  the 
wcftern  fronts  of  the  cathedrals  of  Wells  and 
X/incoln  aft  the  nu)ft  worthy  notice. 

At  Sienna,  the  exterior  of  the  great  church 
is  covered  with  marble,  which  retains  the 
minnteft  ornament,  in  a  complete  date. 
Thofe  who  have  not  vifitcd  the  Continent 
can  fcaxccly  imaging  how  much  we  have  loft 
in  our  bed  inilances,  by  the  dcflrudtion  of 
effigies  and  carvings,  whilft  the  above-men- 
tioned remain  as  entire  as  when  firft  erefted. 

The  vacant  niche  leffens  the  luxuriance  of 
the  rich  Gothick  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
a  defaced  entablature  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der. 

Few  churches  in  England  exhibit  fo  com- 
plete a  fchool  of  Gothick,  in  all  it's  grada- 
tions from  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  as  the 
cathedral  of  Gloucefter. 

The  heavy  Saxon  ftyle,    with    enormous 
circular  pillars  bearing  round  arches  with  in- 
dented mouldings,    difHnguifhes    the    nave, 
which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  original  ftruc- 
4  ture 
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tare  crcftcd  by  Aldrcd  bilhop  of  Worccfter, 
in  1089.  The  ibuth  aiflc  is  Norman,  with 
windows^  of  the  obtufe  lancet  form,  and 
finiihed  with  the  nail  head  moulding,  which 
is  always  the  fame  on  both  fides.  In  the 
wcftem  front,  and  the  additional  arcade,  we 
mnft  obfcrve  a  much  later  ftyle,  as  the  nave 
was  confiderably  lengthened  by  Abbot  Hor- 
ton,  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
•  It  is  hardly  poffible  to  enter  the  choir, 
which  includes  every  perfeftion  to  which  the 
Gothick  had  attsdned  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  without  feeling  the  influence  of  vc-» 
Heration.     In  the  nave 

<^  The  arched  and  ponderous  roof 
By  its  own  weight  made  ftedfaft  and  immovable 
Looking  tranquillicy.'*  Congebve^ 

inunediately  engages  the  attention,  and  by  its 
heavy  fimplicity  renders  the  highly  wrought 
ornaments  of  the  choir,  more  confpicuous  and 
admirable. 

At  the  termination  of  the  nave,  under  the 
tower,  is  the  approach  to  the  choir;  and 
above  the  great  arch  is  a  window  between 
two  vacant  arches,  richly  iculptured. 

On 
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On  the  north  and  fbuth  fides^  are  the  arches 
which  fupport  the  vaulting  of  the  tran^^^ 
fcpts.  Both  of  thcfe  are  interfeftcd  at  the 
fprin^ng  by  a  flying  arch  with  open  fpan- 
drils,  each  l^anning  the  Ipace  of  the  tower. 
The  brackets  arc  figures  of  angels  with  efco- 
cheons  of  the  abbey — ^Edward  11.  and  Ac 
munificent  Abbot  Sebroke,  the  founder. 

Upon  the  cxaft  point  of  thefc  interfering 
arches,  is  a  pillar  forming  an  impoft  of  the 
great  vaulted  roof,  which  is  then  divided  into 
iharp  lancet  arcades,  and  has  an  air  of  incre- 
dible lightncfs.  From  this  part,  there  are  five 
more  arcades  divided  by  clutters  of  fcmi-co- 
lumns,  which  reach  from  the  bafe  to  the 
roof;  and  the  ribs  arc  infinitely  interfered 
and  variegated  with  the  moft  elaborate  trellis 
i^rk,  compofed  of  rofettes,  which,  although 
they  are  fo  thickly  ftudded,  are  not  repcate4 
in  a  fingle  inftance. 

Over  the  high  altar,  are  angels  in  fiiU  choir, 
with  every  inttrument  of  mufic  praAifed  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  This  is  an  extremely 
interefting  fpecimen,  if  it  be  remembered, 
that  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
mufical  inftruments  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro-^ 
mans,  but  that  which  may  be  coUeded  from 

their 
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their  bas»rclief&  and  ftatues.  Of  the  i^mc 
sn:a  fure  figures  of  minftrelf  with  their  diffe« 
resit  inftruments  placed  over  the  pillars^  on 
tithct  fide  of  the  luve  of  York  cathedral,  jand 
others  of  ruder  workxxi^anfhip  on  the  outfid^ 
of  the  church  of  Cirencefter,  Gloucefter- 
ilrire* 

It  is  probable,  that  the  whold  vaulted  ceil-.^ 
ing  was  at  firft  painted  of  a  deep  azure  co- 
Jour,  with  ftars  of  gold,  and  the  ribs  or  inter- 
fediois  gilded,  which  were  condemned  at  the 
reformation^  and  concealed  by  a  thick  walh 
irf  lime.  Such  lucve  been  reftored  at  Weft- 
minfter  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren, 

At  Orvietto,  Sienna,  and  many  of  the 
Lombard  churches,  roofs  both  of  the  naves 
and  choirs  fo  ornamented,  are  ilill  perfed. 
That  the  architedhire  has  been  reftored  to  its 
native  fimplicity  of  colour,  is  a  circumftance 
of  tfuer  tafte ;  indeed  the  incongruous  and 
accumulated  decorations  of  chxirches  on  the 
Continent,  difturb  the  harmony  of  the  defigp 
by  crowding  fo  many  adfcititious  parts,  and 
the  repofe  of  it,  by  mafies  of  raw  colours  and 
gliding*  The  co-incidence  of  the  purity  of 
the  proteftant  worihip  with  the  chaftnefs 
which  pervades  its  temples  (more  eipecially 

in 
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in  feme  which  have  been  lately  renkmited)  is 
a  certain  criterion  of  national  gdod  fenfe. 

There  are  thirty-ond  ilalld  of  rieh  taber^ 
nade  work  carved  in  osdt  on  either  fide^  iitd^ 
inferior  in  point  of  execution  to  the  epiicopiA 
throne  at  Exeter^  or  thofe  at  Windibr^  ere^ed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  W.  and  allowed  t»  be 
(bmc  of  the  findk  pieces  of  Gothick  carving  to 
wood>  now  remiuning  in  England  \ 

This  choir  was  buih:  in  the  grand  stn  di 
ftained  glais>  when  it  was  more  frequent  and 
excellent  dian  at  any  other  period.  It  WM 
indifpenfably  neceflary  to  archite Aural  efFeift^ 
according  to  the  prevailing  &y\c,  which  gavi^ 
to  windows  a  difproportionate  ipace.  Bat 
the  fombre  tints  refle<B:ed  from  them  modilied 
the  lig|ht  and  contributed  to  blend  the  whole 
ixito  one  mafs  of  exqutiite  richneis.  For^  th4 
general  cSfeA  was  coniulted  by  the  Gothick, 
as  well  as  the  Grecian  artifts. 

» 

*  I  obferved,  when  at  Rome  in  1 796,  that  the  high 
altar  of  the  church  of  St.  John,  Latenn,  had  a  Gothick 
canopy  con^po(ed  of  rich  pediments  and  finials  ia  the  Florid 
ftyle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  exa£Uy  like  thofe  of  that 
date  in  England.  It  is  the  only  fpecimen  of  true  Gothidk 
now  remaining  in  Rome. 

At* 
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At  prdcnt^  the  naked  tranfparent  win--^ 
dow  deftroys  the  intended  harmony,  and  the 
primary  idea  is  fadljr  impoverifhed*  How 
this  incredibly  light  roof  was  conftrufted,  may 
puzzle  modern  imitators  as  much  as  Sir  Chrif^ 
topher  Wren,  when  he  examined  the  vault 
of  King's  College  chapel.  The  analogy  be- 
tween thefe  roofs  muft  be  confined  folcly  to 
confirudion,  for  each  has  a  flyle  of  ornament 
cflcntially  differing  from  the  other.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  crofs-fpringcrs  are  of  very  fblid 
ilone,  and  the  vault  which  they  liipport,  of 
the  toph  or  ftalaiflitical  ftone,  fpecifically 
lighter,  in  a  great  degree,  than  the  other* 
Chalk  was  ufed^  where  eafily  procured,  as  at 
Chicheilen 

The  two  fartheft  arcades  dilate  about  a 
yard  from  the  right  line,  inflread  of  forming  a 

^  Milton,  who  was  educated  at  St.  Paufs  fchool,  acquir* 
ed  a  veneration  for  the  Gothick  ftyle  by  conftantly  fre- 
quenting the  great  cathedral  in  his  early  youth.  In  his 
•*  II  Penferofb'*  we  have  almoft  as  exadl  a  defcription  of 
that  majeftic  pile,  as  that  given  by  Sir  W.  Dugdale.  The 
doifiers,  "  the  high  embowed  roof  of  the  choir,"  the 
"  mafly  proof  pillars  of  the  nave,  which  was  in  the  Saxon 
ftyle,"  and  "  the  ftoried  windows  richly  dight,"  are  parti- 
cularis&ed  by  both. 

fcftion 
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ie<flion  of  a  hexagon^  and  are  connefted  with 
the  great  caft  window,  which  is  embowed  in 
a  flight  degree,  and  occupies  the  whole  fpacc 
of  the  end  of  the  choir.  It  is  faid  to  be  of 
the  largeil  dimensions  in  England  ^ ;  for  the 
arch  has  three  chief  divifions  or  muUions  ter- 
minating dliptically,  the  middle  of  which  in- 
cludes feven  tiers  of  ftained  glafs,  now  (b  ex- 
tremely decayed  and  mutilated,  as  to  appear 
like  the  tiilue  of  a  carpet. 

Our  Lady's  chapel  beyond,  is  more  modem, 
but  a  continuation  of  the  fame  plan.  The 
interior  is  uncommonly  elegant,  though  it 
lofes  much  cffcA  by  concealing  the  altar  of 
the  fineil:  tabernacle  work,  which  was  cover- 
ed over  fbme  years  ago  by  a  raw  white  ihicco, 
reprefenting  a  radiation.  The  extreme  eaft- 
ern  window  of  this  beautiful  chapel  and  pad: 
of  its  fretted  roof,  are  now  feen  in  a  pleafing 
perfpedive  through  the  alcove  of  the  heavy 
\infuitable  altar-piece  of  the  choir,  placed 
there  in  the  laft  century.  When  the  reform- 
ers, with  indifcriminating  zeal,  dcftroyed  fb 
many  fine  fpecimens  of  art,  merely  as  the 

«  The  gUfs  occupies  a  fpace  of  78  feet  10  inches,  by- 

gaudy 
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gaudy  appendages  of  popeiy,  to  introduce 
within  plain  unembelliihed  walls  their  own 
fimpler  worlhip,  fomcwhat  of  ancient  orna- 
ment ftill  remained  for  the  fanatic  adherents 
of  Cromwell  to  deftroy .  Soon  after  the  cfta- 
bliihment  of  Charles  IL  on  the  throne^  the 
clergy  exerted  themfelves  with  more  piety 
than  tafte,  to  reftore  their  altars  and  choirs  to 
their  former  beauty^  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
without  fuccefs.  When  we  know  that  the 
rich  canopies  and  ikrine  work,  inilead  of  be- 
ing renewed,  where  partially  injured,  were 
chipped  away  to  make  room  for  plain  oak 
wainfcot,  pilafters,  alcoves,  and  carvings  of 
heterogeneous  fhape,  we  muii:  regret  a  mif- 
application  without  remedy.  There  arc  too 
many  of  our  cathedrals  to  which  this  obfer* 
vation  applies. 

Originally,  and  prior  to  this  injudicious  in- 
terruption, the  continuity  muft  have  produc- 
ed a  ftriking  idea  of  fpacc  and  grandeur,  as 
may  be  remarked  at  Wells.  The  ancient 
rerc-dofs  and  high  altar  did  not  obftmft  the 
view,  as  they  now  remain  concealed  by  the 
wainfcot  of  oak,  and  may  be  examined  from 
the  fide  galleries  of  the  choir.  Such  a  Ipeci- 
men  of  exuberant  foliage  anterior  to  the  reign 

of 
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of  Heiiry  VIL  as  thefe  foofs  difjilay,  is  unique ; 
particularly  in  contrail:  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  church.  It  is  evident  1  that  bifhop 
Aldred's  fabrick  coniifted  of  dimenilons  as  ex- 
tenfive  as  the  prefent,  of  which  the  vaft  liib- 
ftru6lions,  ftill  retaining  many  members  of 
Saxon  ornament,  afford  a  fufficient  proof* 
The  ^  heavy  tower  at  the  weft  end,  was  taken 
down  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  abbot 
Horton  s  addition  and  accommodation  of  the 
nave,  in  its  whole  roof,  to  the  Gothick  ftyle, 
were  made.  The  paflagcs  and  oratories  by 
which  the  choir  is  furroundcd,  are  all  of 
Saxon,  or,  at  leaft,  of  early  Norman  architec- 
ture. It  is  conftruifted  within  them;  the 
fide  walls  and  low  circular  pillars  having  been 

f  This  weftcm  toWer  was  rebuilt  during  the  abbacy  of 
John  de  Felda  I250>  which  had  fallen  iii  11 16.  Florence 
the  hiftoric  monk  of  Worcefter^  in  his  annals,  gives  the 
date  of  the  building  of  the  prefent  nave  1058,  and  of  its 
dedication  iioo.  The  roof  was  renewed  in  124a,  as  w« 
learn  from  a  very  curious  and  interefting  MS.  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Abbots,  in  the  library  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
*'  A.  D.  1241,  completa  eft  nova  volta  in  navi  ecclcfiae,  non 
auxiliofabrofum  ut  primo^  kd  animola  virtute  monachorum 
tunc  in  ipfo  loco  exiftentium."  May  we  conclude  from 
this  paiTage,  that  the  monks  fitxilhed  it  with  their  own 
hands  ? 

£  reduced. 
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reduced,  and  the  whole  lined  with  facingd  of 
elegant  pannels.  Thefe  are  placed  within 
arcades  of  femi-mullions,  refembling  win- 
dows, which  are  op<*n  to  the  choir  from  the 
galleries  before  mentioned.  During  the 
grand  ceremonies  of  the  church  the  females 
of  fiiperior  rank  furveyed  them  from  above. 

In  the  pavement,  before  the  high  altar,  we 
may  notice  a  fingular  curiofity ;  being  entire- 
ly compofed  of  painted  bricks,  which  were 
prepared  for  the  kiln  by  the  more  ingenious 
monks,  who  have  difcovered  accuracy  in  the 
penciling  of  the  armorial  bearings,  and  fancy 
in  the  fcrolls  and  rebus,  which  are  the  ufual 
fubjefts.  Moft  of  thefe  repeat  the  devices  of 
Edward  II.  of  the  Clares  and  De  Spencers, 
carls  of  Gloucefter,  and  abbot  Sebroke  K 

The  rich  workmanlhip  of  the  cloifters, 
which  elucidates  my  former  remark  on  their 
general  conftruiftion,  is  well  worthy  attention. 
One  fide  of  the  fquare  extending  148  feet, 
with  a  window  of  ftained  glals  at  the  termi- 
nation, attnufls  the  eye  immediately  upon  en- 
tering the  cathedral,  as  the  very  ilriking  per- 

t  Carter  (Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting,  v.  i.)  has 
given  a  coloured  etching  of  this  pavement. 

3  fpeftiv? 
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Ipeftive  is  admitted  through  an  iron  grate. 
It  is  a  happy  iUuftration  of  the  pifturefquc 
principle  in  Gothick.  Thcfe  cloifters,  begun 
by  abbot  Horton  in  1351,  and  left  incomplete 
for  feveral  years,  were  finilhed  by  abbot  Fro- 
cefter  about  the  year  1 390  ^. 

Lord  Bacon  mentions  the  whifpering  gal- 
lery as  remarkable.  It  is  a  r* arrow  paflagc 
formed  by  five  parts  of  an  o<ftagon,  and  is 
twenty-five  yards  in  extent.  On  the  outfide, 
it  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  fecond 
thought  for  the  purpofe  of  communica-^ 
tlon. 

With  the  variety  and  magnificence  of  an- 
cient decorations,  as  well  architedlural  as 
fepulchral,  the  antiquary  will  be  much  grati- 
fied. But  the  man  of  tafle  muft  regret,  that 
the  good  bifhop  Benfbn,  diflinguiflied  by 
Pope  for  his  "  manners  and  candour,"  Ihould 
have  wafted  his  munificence  upon  ill  con- 
ceived and  unappropriate  ornaments,  upon 
works  which  are  neither  Gothick  nor  Chi- 

^  MS.  Rcgift.  ut  fup.  The  architcdural  beauties  of 
this  cathedral  have  been  lately  delineated  by  the  prefent 
direAor  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  a  feries  of  etchings 
in  folio»  of  which  the  fpirit»  accuracy,  and  elegance,  are 
feldom  equalled  by  profeffional  artifts. 

E  ^  nefc, 
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nefe*.  Kent/  who  was  pfaifed  irt  bis  day, 
for  what  he  little  ufiderflood^  defigned  the 
ikreen. 

When  Bidward  11.  \iy  murdered  at  Berke* 
ley  Caftle^  abbot  Thokey  ventured  to  fhow 
that  refped:  for  the  royal  corpfe  which  had 
been  refufed  to  it  by  other  ecdefiaftics.  He 
removed  it  to  Gloucefter,  and  performed  the 
funeral  obfequies  with  the  greateft  fplendour. 
Near  the  high  altar  is  the  monument  of  that 
ingloriobs  prince  ftill  iii  the  higheft  preferva* 
tion,  with  the  figure  finely  carved*".  Rhyf- 
brack  vifited  this  tomb  with  profeilional  ve-^ 
neration^  and  declared  it  to  be  the  beft 
fpecimen  of  contemporary  fculpture  in  Eng- 
land^ and  cert£unly  the  work  of  an  Italian 
artift, 

I  conjefture  that  it  was  executed  by  fbme 

»  We  may  trace  to  a  book  on  architcAure,  written  by 
Batty  Langley»  who  mvented  five  new  orders  of  Gothick, 
alt  the  ineongruittes  which  may  be  feen  in  the  renovations 
of  parifh  churches.  This  mod  abfurd  treatife  is  unfortu- 
nately much  approved  of  by  carpenters  and  flone  mafons. 
Kent  faiiAioned  fucli  grofs  deviations  from  tafte  by  his  own 
pra£lice. 

k  It  is  excellently  engraven  in  Gough's  Sepulchral 
Mon.  V^  L 

of 
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ef  thofe  who  accompanied  or  fuccceded  Pie- 
tro  Cavallini. 

I  noticed  in  Italy  three  tombs  much  larger, 
compofed  of  verd  antique  and  various  mu- 
bles,  all  of  fimilar  form  to  that  of  king  Ed- 
ward, and  with  equally  elaborate  canopies. 
They  are  the  tombs  of  the  Scaligerii,  lords  of 
Verona,  in  the  fourteenth  .ceatury,  where 
they  {land  expofed  to  the  open  air,  at  the 
angle  of  a  ftreet,  as  entire  as  when  firft 
^rcfted. 

Soon  *  after  Edward  III.  was  feated  on  the 
throne,  he  made  a  progrcfs,  attended  by  ^is 
whole  court,  to  pay  the  ci^ftomary  honours  to 
his  deceafed  father,  for  -yvhom  the  cpnvcijt,  in 
gratitude  for  the  oblations  made  at  his  tomb, 
folicited  canonization,  a  century  afterward, 
but  without  liiccefs. 

'  **  Cujus  tempore  conftru^b  eft  magna  volta  chori 
magnis  et  multis  expenfis,  et  fumptuofis  cum  ftallis  ibidem 
ex  parte  doni  et  obUtioojs  fidelium  ad  tumbati)  regis  cpn- 
fluentium,  qu^  vt  opinio  vi^lgi  jdicit,  quod  fi  Q^i^es  obla- 
tiones  ibjdeip  coUata^,  fuper  ecciefi^oi  expei^direutur,  pp- 
taifiet  de  novo  f^x^iUIme  reparari."  The  pfiepngs  of  Ed«* 
ward  the  Third,  Queen  Phiiippa,  Edward  Prince  pf 
Wales,  and  the  nobilitj,  are  all  diftindly  noticed  in  the 
MS.  above  cited. 

E3  So 
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So  large  was  the  fund  of  wealth  they  ac- 
quired, that  it  furnifhed  fupplies  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  whole  church  beyond  the 
nave,  under  the  aufpices  of  fucceeding  ab- 
bots, who  did  not  materially  deviate  from 
one  plan  *", 

The  following  very  charaAeriftic  dcfcrip- 
tion,  not  originally  intended  for  Gloucefter, 
is  extraded  from  a  poem  of  no  common 
merit. 


**  doomed  to  hide  her  bwi(h*d  head 


For  ever,  Gothick  archiceSure  fled — 
*  Forcwarny  (he  left  in  one  moll  beauteous  place 
Her  pendent  roof,  her  windows  branchy  grace. 
Pillars  of  clufter'd  reeds,  and  tracery  of  lace.'* 

FosBRO!ci!.'s  Economy  of  MonaftU 

^f^y  P-  73- 

Whether  the  foregoing  obfervations  be  fa- 
tisfaftory  or  otherwifc,  certain  it  is,  that  the 

»  Hearne  has  publi(hcd  a  poem  on  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  of  Gloucefter,  which  he  has  attnbute4  to  Wil- 
liam M^lverne,  otherwtfe  Parker,  the  abbot  who  furvtve4 
the  diflfolution  in  1541-  Speaking  of  Edward  II.  he  ob^ 
ibrves, 

<<  By  whofe  oblations  the  Touch  ifle  of  thys  church 

^dyfied  wjs  and  |)^ild9  ai^d  aUb  the  ^ueere/*--5TAi<SA  zr. 

Gothick 
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Oothick  churches,  whatcrer  be  the  peculiar 
manner  of  their  aera,  prefent  the  greateft 
beauties,  accompanied  by  ftrong  defers. 
We  cannot  contemplate  them  without  dif- 
covering  a  majeftic  air  well  worthy  of  their 
deftination,  a  knowledge  of  what  is  moft 
profound  in  the  fcience  and  practice  of  build- 
ing, and  a  boldnefs  of  execution,  of  which 
claffic  antiquity  furnilhes  no  examples.  The 
Romans  gave  to  their  large  vaults  fix  or 
eight  feet  of  thicknefs;  a  Gothick  vault 
of  fimilar  dimenfions  would  not  have  one. 
There  is  a  heavinefs  to  be  perceived  in  all 
our  modem  vaults,  whilft  thofe  of  our  cathe- 
drals have  an  air  which  ibrikes  the  moft  un- 
pradtifed  eye.  This  lightnefs  is  produced  by 
there  being  no  intermediate  and  proje<Jling 
body  between  the  pillars  and  the  vault  by 
which  the  connexion  is  cut  off,  as  by  the 
entablature  in  the  Grecian  archite<5hirc.  The 
Gothick  vault  appears  to  commence  at  the 
bafe  of  the  pfllars  which  fupport  it>  efpecially 
when  the  pillars  are  cluftered  in  a  fheaf, 
which  being  carried  up  perpendicularly  to  a 
certain  height,  bends  forward  to  form  the 
arcades,  even  to  their  centers ;  and  Hone  there 

£  4  feems 
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ieems  to  poflcfs  a  flexibility,  equal  to  the 
moil  dudile  metals. 

To  the  credit  of  the  prcfcnt  age,  the  Go- 
thick  flylc  has  been  much  more  accurately 
underftood,  than  it  was  in  the  laft.  Ben- 
tham  and  EiTex  of  Cambridge,  were  the  firft 
who  exhibited  any  thing  like  preciiiop  ox 
true  tafte  in  the  reftorations  they  were  em- 
ployed to  make.  Strawberry  hill  vf^s  ^ 
more  happy  imitation,  than  any  which  h^4 
preceded  it;  and  the  literary  works  of  the 
elegant  owner  tended  much  to  corredl  cr- 
rours,  and  to  eilabliih  a  criterion  of  what  is 
pure  Gothick. 

The  numerous  publications  of  the  Anti- 
quariat^  Society  have  laid  open  the  fource? 
of  information  on  that  iubjedl,  and  pro-r 
ppfed  genuine  models  for  the  diredion  of 
thofe  arehiteds  who  ^r^  nqt  guided  by  ca? 
price  only. 

Mr.  Wy^tt  firft  reftored  the  cathedral  at 
Litchfield,  anjl  by  incorporating  our  Lady's 
chapel  with  the  choir, .  ha$  extended  it  to 
a  difproportionate  length.  At  Salisbury,  he 
\ia$  merited  the  praife  of  Mr.  Gilpin",  foy 

»  Wejlcrn  Tour, 

the 
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the  propriety  and  fimplicity  of  his  altera* 
tions.  He  has  likewife  rebuilt  the  nave  of 
Hereford  cathedral,  iince  its  complete  dila- 
pidation. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  chara<fteriftic  neat- 
nefs  with  which  St.  George's  chapel  has  been 
repaired  by  the  munificence  of  his  prefent 
majefty.  Originally  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful ftruftures  of  the  aera,  to  which  it  be- 
longs, it  has  lately  gained  every  advantage^ 
that  tafte  aided  by  expence,  could  give  it. 

To  Sir  Reginald  Bray  already  mentioned^ 
the  choir  owes  its  original  building  and  com- 
pletion in  1508^  The  roof  is  perhaps  too 
much  expanded  for  the  height,  and  its  pro- 
portion to  the  impofts,  which  are  fmall  and 
light ;  but  the  aiiles  arc  exquifite — they  have 
all  the  magic  perfpc6live  of  the  cloifters  at 
Gloucefter,  even  improved  by  loftinefs.  A 
fine  cfFeA  is  given  to  the  elevation  by  the 
tranfept,  with  its  circular  termination  equally 
dividing  it,  in  the  center. 

■ 

•  John  Hylmer  and  William  Vertue,  freemafons»  under- 
took the  vault  of  the  roof  of  the  choir  for  700/.  in  1506, 
and  to  complete  it  before  Chriftmas,  1508.  Afhmole's 
liift*  Garter,  p.  136. 

Taken 
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Taken  altogether,  the  lover  of  ccclefiafti- 
cal  Gothick,  will  confider  Windfbr  as  "  the 
beauty  of  holinefs ;"  and  of  fublimity,  will 
feck  no  more  admirable  Ipecimen,  than  the 
choir  at  Gloucefter, 


SECTION 
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SECTION    IV. 


Domestic  archite6hxre  has  feldom  been 
invcftigated  in  its  progrefs,  with  due  atten- 
tion. Whilft  every  effort  was  confined  to 
eccleiiaftical  or  military  ftruftures,  external 
beauty,  or  commodioufnefs,  appear  to  have 
been  little  confidcred  in  the  private  habita- 
tions of  men.  When  the  jealous  and  fierce 
Ipirit  of  the  feodal  iyftem  prevailed  in  full 
force,  caftles  were  abfolutcly  ncccffary  to 
repel  predatory  violence ;  and  whatever  hof* 
pitality  and  courteiy  were  praAifed  within 
their  walls,  they  frowned  defiance  upon  all 
without  them,  either  uncivilized  or  hoftile. 
From  refle<Stions  on  the  hiflory  of  the  early 
Norman  warriors,  we  willingly  turn  to  thofe 
of  the  middle  centuries,  when  chivalry  had 
thrown  her  rays  of  refinement  over  domeflic 
life.  Caflles  were  then  the  fchools  of  the 
hardier  virtues ;  and  manners  which  were 
QTicc  diilorted  by  baronial   emulation,   had 

acquired 
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acquired  from  chivalrous  inftitutions  ^  mild 
4ignity,  which  has  been  loft  in  a  higher 
degree  of  polifli.  In  moft  of  thefc  military 
ilruiftures,  the  bafe  court  confifted  of  offices 
and  apartments,  unavoidably  iqcommodious, 
as  the  defence  was  the  leading  idea ;  iymme- 
try,  therefore,  is  very  feldom  fccn,  in  any  de- 
gree, excepting  in  the  round  or  angular 
rooms.  We  may  contemplate  frequent  caf- 
tles  majeftic  or  piAurefquc  in  decay,  nor 
have  we  lived  too  late,  for  the  opportunity 
of  2nfpe6ling  feme,  which  owe  to  the  taftc 
of  their  prefent  pofleflbrs  a  well  imitated 
revival  of  their  former  fplendour.  I  will  in- 
itance  only  Arundel,  Warwick,  and  Aln- 
wick. But  fpecimcns  of  domeftic  architec- 
ture applied  to  houfes,  fimply  and  indepen- 
dently of  caftellated  houfes,  fo  frequent  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors,  are  at  this  time  very 
rarely  feen.  So  late  as  the  reign  of  the 
fourth  Henry,  the  caftellated  form  was  adopt- 
ed even  where  there  were  no  appendages  of 
a  warlike  nature,  as  at  Hampton  Court  in 
Herefordfhire.  Soon  afterward,  we  have 
abundant  inftances  of  private  refidence ;  where 
nothing  military  can  be  traced,  except  the 

embattlinga 
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embattling^  which  was  then  ufually  adopted 
as  an  ornament  of  dignity ;  and,  as  fuch,  was 
applied  even  to  ecclefiaftical  ftru6hires. 

Of  architedure  which,  adopting  a  militaiy 
appearance^  diiplayed  like  wile  the  magnifi-^ 
ccnce  and  convenience  of  a  private  dwelling, 
the  moft  remarkable  fpecimens,  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  are  the  un- 
finiihed  palace  of  Edward  duke  of  Bucking-^ 
ham,  at  Thombury  in  Gloucefterfliire,  now 
belonging  to  Colonel  H.  Howard ;  and  Hamp* 
ton  Court,  Middlesex,  erefted  by  cardinal 
Wolfey.  Mount  Surrey  on  St.  Lennard^s 
hill,  near  Norwich,  was  a  refidence  of  more 
elegance  and  tafte,  than  any  of  that  age< 
It  was  defigned  and  built  by  the  gallant  and 
accomplifhed  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey, 
after  his  return  from  the  court  of  the  De 
Medici,  at  Florence.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  it  exhibited  fome  imitations  of  the 
Italian  flyle. 

Of  the  fame  ftyle  and  aera  were  the  pa- 
laces of  Richmond  and  Nonfuch ;  the  latter 
of  which  having  been  left  incomplete  by 
Henry  VIII.  was  raifed  to  a  fmgular  degree 
of  fplendour  by  Henry  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arun- 
6  del. 
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del.  Hcrftmonccux  *  and  Cowdry  arc  now  vo 
netable  ruins.  Penfhurft  is  ftill  perfe<ft.  Hoi* 
bein  was  eftablifhed  in  England  under  the 
patronage  of  the  court ;  and  had  gained  fuf- 
ficient  influence  for  a  partial  introduction  of 
the  architefture,  which  had  began  to  revive 
in  Italy. 

John  of  Padua  fucceeded  him  in  the 
mixed  ftyle ;  and  built  the  palace  of  the  pro- 
testor Somerfet ;  and  Longleat,  for  his  fccre- 
tary.  Sir  John  Thynne. 

The  firft  houfe,  purely  Italian,  ereAcd  in 
this  kingdom^  was  by  fir  Horatio  Palavicini 
at  Little  Shelford  in  EiTex ;  which  was  taken 

down  in  1754. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  many  magnifi- 

^  HcrftmonceauXy  one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  curious 
edifices  of  brick  then  remaining^  and  originally  built  by  SAr 
Roger  Fiennes  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  taken  down 
in  part  and  reduced  to  a  ruin,  by  Mr.  Je£Frey  Wyatt  the 
archite£t»  that  a  modern  houfe  might  be  built  with  the 
materials.  Cowdry  houfe,  the  noble  refidence  of  the 
Brownesy  Vifcounts  Montacute,  was  dellroyed  by  fire  in 
1793.  It  is  faid  that  Mr.  Sydney,  the  prefent  pol&flbr  of 
PenUiurft,  defigns  to  redore  that  famous  feat  of  his  anoef-* 
tors  to  its  former  grandeur. 

cent 
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cent  houfcs  were  built  by  the  nobility.  **  John 
Thorpe  was  a  favourite  archite<%,  and  appears 
to  have  merited  his  fame.  Of  his  defigns^ 
the  principal  is  lord  Exeter's,  at  Burleigh, 
Audley  Inn,  once  equally  fumptuous  and  ex-> 
tenfi ve,  is  faid  by  Lloyd,  in  his  State  Worthies, 
to  have  been  dcfigncd  by  Henry  Howard  earl 
of  Northampton,  for  his  nephew  Thomas  earl 
of  Suffolk,  but  Thorpe  fuperintendcd  the 
building.  Lord  Northampton  planned  like-* 
wife  his  own  reiidence  at  Charing  Crofs,  now 
Northumberland  houie,  which  was  finifhed 
by  Gerard  Chriftmas,  an  able  archited  of  that 
day. 

The  vaft  dimenfions  of  the  apartments,  the 
extreme  length  of  the  galleries,  and  the  enor- 
mous windows,  are  the  chief  charadleriilics 
of  the  ftyle  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  firft. 
The  ornaments  both  Within  and  without, 
were  cumbrous,  and  equally  void  of  grace  and 
propriety.  The  dawn  of  claffical  archite dure 
firft  appeared  to  us  during  the  ihort-lived 
prolperity  of  Charles  the  firft.  To  the  genius 
of  Inigo  Jones,  who  had  imbibed  the  true 

h  Walpole't  Anecd.  Append,  to  v.  i.  Sro.  Thefe  de- 
figns  are  in  the  poflciEon  of  lord  Warwick. 

fpirit 
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fpini  of  Palladio,  we  arc  indebted  for  the  fe* 
formation  of  the  national  taftc.  The  ban- 
quetting  houfc  at  Whitehall  is  a  proud  exam- 
ple of  his  ikill ;  whitih  tza  not  be  too  much 
admired,  though  it  has  been  fo  feldom  imi^ 
tated,  either  in  its  dignity  or  correftnefs^ 

For  an  irrefiftible  digreffion  into  which  I 
have  been  led,  I  hope  to  be  pardoned;  and 
fhall  confine  myfelf  to  inilances  in  the  Uni- 
rerfity  of  Oxford,  and  to  obfervations  which 
may  refult  from  an  examination  of  them. 

The  city  of  Oxford  exhibits,  in  every  direc- 
tion, one  of  the  richeft  architeftural  views  in 
England.  From  Botley  Hill  on  the  north- 
weft,  the  profpeft  is  more  like  one  from  the 
hills  above  Cologne,  than'  any  I  faw  on  the 
Continent.  There  is  a  variety  of  lofty  edi- 
fices happily  grouped,  and  the  only  fine  point 
for  the  Radcliffe  library,  as  a  central  objeA. 
We  have  no  difgufting  monotonous  break  of 

c  Inigo  Jones's  defigns  for   die  palace  at  Wlilteball. 
were  in  the  polTeflion  of  Dr.  G.  Clarke,  and  by  him  be- 
queathed to  the  library  of  Worcefter  College,  Oxford. 
Pope's  Works,  Warton's  edit.  v.  vii.  p.  322. 

Thofe  in  the  Vitruvius  Britannicusy  are  not  genuine. 
Kent  likewife  pablifhed  them,  with  the  ai&ftance  of  lord 
Burlington. 

tllC 
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the  horizontal  line,  as  in  the  views  of  Rome 
from  a  (imilar  eminence ;  where  are  domes 
infinitely  repeated,  from  the  immenfity  of 
St.  Peter*s,  to  the  diminutive  cupola  of  a  con- 
vent. 

From  the  fecond  hill  in  Bagley  wood, 
the  landfcape  is  fore-lhortened;  with  Chrift 
Church  Hall  as  the  principal  objeft,  and  Mag- 
dalene tower,  to  the  eaft.  From  EUesfield, 
Eifflcy,  andNuneham,  the  great  features  change 
their  pofition,  without  loiing  their  beauty. 

The  antiquary  will  inveftigate  with  plea- 
fure  two  fpecimens  which  Oxford  affords  of 
the  earlieft  sera  of  architecture,  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  Saxon  as  Norman',  eccleiiaftical 
and  military.  The  choir  part  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Eaft,  is  faid  to  be  the  moft 
ancient  ftru6lure,  not  in  ruins,  in  England, 
and  its  pretenfions  may  be  allowed,  though 
we  rejeft  the  legend  of  St.  Lucius;  Of  the 
caftle,  built  by  the  great  Norman  baron  Ro- 
bert D'Oiley,  which  received  the  emprefs 
Maud  after  her  retreat  from  that  of  Arundel, 
one  folitary  tower  has  furvived  the*  injuries  of 
war  and  time.  It  is  a  rude  ma^s  of  great 
height  without  baltlements,  and  is  extremely 
curious,  both*  for  its  antiquity  and  finguk^ 

F  conftruAion. 
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conftrudtion**.  Few  traces  remain  of  H^nry  I.V 
palace  of  Beaumont,  in  whrch  Richard  I.  was 
born ;  but  its  fite  is  Ihown  in  fome  gardens. 

Of  the  ftyle  called  Saxon,  the  cathedra! 
retains  the  general  charafteriftics,  and  the  or- 
naments of  the  arches  are  fimilar  to  thofe  in 
the  fineft  examples  at  Southwell  in  Notting- 
harafliire ;  and  at  St.  Crofs  and  Romfey  near 
Winchefter. 

The  probable  date  of  this  ftrufture  is  that 
of  the  introdutflion  of  canons  regular  of  St.^ 
Auguftine  in  1 122,  after  the  difmiflal  of  the 
nuns,  when  the  convent  ftill  acknowledged 
St.  Fridefwyde  as  their  tutelar. 

The  Chapter-houfe  was  undoubtedly  built 
by  them,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  has 
fome  of  the  richeft  decorations  of  that  man- 
ner  immediately  preceding  the  deviation  inta 
the  firft  Gothick.  With  the  flighteft  exami- 
nation, the  original  ftrud:ure  may  be  diftin- 
guilhed  from  cardinal  Wolfey's  repairs  and 
^Iterations.  The  pendent  roof  of  the  choir^ 
built  either  by  him  or  King,  the  firft  bifliop  of 
Oxford,  is  of  the  latell  Gothick  infcrted  in- 

**  DiflerUtions  on  ancient  caftl^  by  Edward  King,  cf^ 
and  the  hiftory  of  Oxford  caftle  given  as  a  fpecimcn, 

to 
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to  Saxon.   At  the  contiguous  village  of  Eiffley 
is  a  church  of  contemporary  building. 

Although  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  centuries 
the  number  of  ftudents  were  increafed  to 
tliirty  thoufand%  they  were  almoft  entirely 
accommodated  by  the  citizens.  The  halls 
were  then  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  ftu- 
dents, and  frequented  only  for  fcholaftic  exer- 
cifes^  Merton  college  can  boaft  the  firft 
quadrangle,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  curious  delineation  of  the  uni- 
verfity  by  a  Ibrt  of  bird's  eye  view,  publilhed  by 
Ralf  Aggas  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  proves 
that  the  original  colleges  were  low,  and  void 
of  regularity  or  beauty ;  as  the  front  of  Lin- 
coln college  is  now  feen^.  In  this  reipeft  I 
believe  they  were  not  much  inferior  to  con- 
ventual habitations  in  general ;  for  not  till  a 
fhort  time  before  the  fuppreflion,  wxre  the 
cells  of  the  monks  more  fpacious,  even  in  the 
greater  monafteries-     The  church,  the  refec- 

«  Fox's  Martyrs — Holinflied,  &c. 
f  In  a  chamber  of  the  old  quadrangle  at  Mertcin  the 
following  monkiih  rhyme  is  painted  in  a  window,  as  ap- 
pofite  to  this  as  the  fourtecth  century— 

Oxoniam  quare 
Veiuiij,  premedltarc— 

B  Loggaa's  Oxonia  Illuftrata,  Fol.  2675. 
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tory,  and  the  Abbot's  lodgings,  cngroffcd  all 
the  fplendour  or  convenience  of  the  building. 
But  an  aera  of  more  v^rfcd  architefture  loon 
liiccccded.  Williani  Rede,  formerly  fellow 
of  Merton,  and  bilhop  of  Chichefter,  was  the 
moft  able  architeft  of  his  age;  and  exerted 
much  of  his  fkill  for  the  benefit  of  his  own 
fociety.  The  gateway  and  library  are  known 
to  have  been  erefted  from  his  plans,  and  from 
internal  evidence,  I  conjefture  that  the  chapel 
was,  at  leaft,  defigned  by  him.  The  induf- 
trious  Antony  a  Wood, fixes  the  date  of  its  re- 
dedication  in  14^4.  Rede  died  in  1385, 
when  the  plan  might  have  been  given,  and 
the  foundations  laid.  The  tower  was.  built 
by  Thomas  Rodeborne,  warden,  who  was  con- 
fecrated  bifhop  of  St.  David's  in  the  laft  men- 
tioned year.  But  the  ftyle  of  the  fmall 
equally  cluftercd  pillars  round  the  piers  of  the 
tower,  and  the  heads  of  the  windows,  all  of 
which  form  diflferent  figures,  favour  my  opi- 
nion, as  far  as  an  exadl  refcmblance  to  both, 
in  Exeter  cathedral  and  St.  Stephcn^s  chapel, 
Weftminfter,  recorded,  as  of  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III. — The  great  eaft 
window  at  Merton  is  perhaps  the  moft  per- 
feft  inftance  in  that  manner  of  spreading  the 
muUions,  now  in  being,  with  fo  rich  an  ef- 
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foA.  The  external  pannelling  of  the  tower 
and  the  pinnacles  are  of  a  later  aera  than  the 
chapel^  and  were  probably  added  by  bifhop 
Rodeborne.  The  timber  frame  work  within,  is 
moft  curioufly  conftruAed*  William  Rede  ex* 
celled  likewife  in  military  architedlure :  as 
the  gateway  of  his  caftle  of  Amberley  in  Suf- 
fcx,  now  remaining,  proves  with  fufficient 
evidence.  It  is  a  lingular  fa6l,  that  William 
of  Wykcham,  his  fucceflbr,  and  greatly  hi^ 
fuperior  in  the  profeffion  and  pradice  of  ar- 
ch ite<5lure,  dilcovercd  his  eminent  talents  in 
the  royal  caftle  of  Wir^lfor. 

In  the  year  1379,  the  munificent  founder 
completed  the  building  of  New  College,  the 
north  fide  of  which,  containing  the  chapel 
and  hall,  was  an  edifice,  for  extent  and  gran- 
deur, hitherto  unknown  in  the  univerfity. 
The  elevation  has  all  that  dignity  which  rer 
fults  from  proportion  and  harmony  of  parts, 
and  had  even  a  more  noble  afpeft,  before  the 
other  fides  of  the  quadrangle  were  raifed  in 
1675.  Symmetry  was  then  lacrificed  to  con- 
venience ;  for  the  area,  though  large,  appears 
to  be  funk  between  walls  of  parallel  height. 
The  internal  proportions  of  the  chapel  ^  are 

*  Dimenjivns. — Ante-cbapel  80  feet  by  3$.     Choir  100 
by  32,  and  65  high,  before  the  roof  was  renewed. 
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corrcft,  even  fo  as  to  emulate  thofe  of  a  Gre- 
cian temple ;  and  the  lightnefs  of  the  arcade 
dividing  the  ante-chapel,  could  have  origi- 
nated only  in  the  genius  of  the  immortal 
Wykcham,  I  ipeak  of  them  as  they  were 
left  by  him ;  and  of  the  iubfequent  alterations, 
thofe  in  1636  and  in  1684,  had  fpared  the 
architefture.  From  the  decay  of  the  roof  it 
was  found  neceflary  in  1 789  to  renew  it  to  * 
tally ;  and  Mr.  James  Wyatt  was  intruftcd 
by  the  fociety  with  the  re-modelling  of  their 
venerable  ftru<5lurc. — To  difparage  by  petty  cri^ 
ticifm  a  work  which  few  furvey  without  ad- 
miration, would  be  an  invidious  attempt,  by 
which  I  truft  thefe  pages  will  not  be  dif- 
graced;  and  it  is  with  diffidence,  and  refpe<5l 
of  the  eminent  talents  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  tliat  I 
venture  remarks^  di<ftated  folely  by  a  love  of 
truth. 

It  will  be  previoufly  inquired,  whether  it 
were  Mr.  Wyatt's  intention  to  reftore'  this 
chapel  to  a  perfeft  correfpendence  with-  the 
ftyle  of  archite<3:ure  by  which  Wykeham's  age 
is  definitely  marked? — Or  was  he  at  liberty  tq 
introduce  the  ornaments  of  fubfequent  archi* 
tefture,  by  his  judicious  adaptation  of  which 
»   beautiful    whole    might   be    compofed? 

With 
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With  no  great  hazard  of  probability,  we  will 
fuppofe  that  thelc  improvements  had  been 
gradually  made  during  the  lapfe  of  the  laft 
centuries ;  yet  it  can  fcarcely  be  allowed,  that 
Wykeham's  original  plan  has  been  followed 
with  accuracy. 

For  the  reftoration  of  the  altar  piece,  as  a 
part  of  his  dcfign,  Mr.  Wyatt  has  great  cre- 
dit ;  and  we  will  not  fcrutinize  too  clofely, 
whether  the  fcriptural  hiftories  in  marble  bas 
reliefs  above  the  altar,  could  have  been  made 
by  any  iculptor,  of  any  country,  then  in  ex- 
iftencc'. 

Confidering,  that  the  very  numerous  cano- 
pies and  pedeftals  were  not  to  be  reftored  to 
their  original  deftination  of  containing  images, 
would  it  not  have  produced  a  better  efFe6l, 
if  the  fcries  had  been  compofcd  of  fewer  and 
larger  niches?  There  is  now  no  bold  mafs  o^ 
ornament,  and  the  largcft,  which  is  the  organ 
cafe,  is  violated  by  a  conceit,  which  no  very 
faftidious  fpecSator  would  call  a  peep-hole. 
By  candle-light,  all  the  rich*  {lirine  work  of 

*  The  late  Mr.  James  Eflex  reftored  the  altars  of  King's 
college,  Cambrklge,  and  Ely  cathedral,  tg  the  juft  model  of 
ihe  Gothick  originals. 
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the  altar  is  loft,  as  it  it  barely  diftinguifliablc 
from  a  plain  wall. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  a  confidcrable  critic  that 
the  Gothick  roof  lofes  its  beauty  in  every  de- 
gree, in  which  it  is  rendered  more  flat*^;  an 
cfFeft  fufficiently  obvious  upon  a  comparifbn 
of  the  great  center  arch,  and  the  heads  of  the 
windows,  with  the  expanfe  of  the  new  vault- 
ing, with  which  they  have  an  imperfcft  ac- 
cordance. 

In  the  canopies  of  the  ftalls  we  arc  brought 
forward  to  the  luxuriant  Gothick  of  Henry 
the  fcventh.  The  application  of  the  ancient 
carved  fubfellia  to  the  prefcnt  reading  defks, 
is  a  new  idea.  Antiquaries  well  know,  that 
it  is  but  rarely  that  the  fubje<3:s  of  thcfe  carv- 
ings will  bear  light  and  expofure.  In  all 
the  old  choirs  they  are  frequent,  and  were 
made  the  reciprocal  vehicle  of  fatire  between 
the  regular  and  the  fecular  clergy.  The  vices 
of  either,  be  they  what  they  might,  were 
exhibited  in  images  grofsly  indecorous.  Here 
then  is  no  adhe/ence  to  coftume.  Confidcr- 
ing  the  prefent  chapel,  not  as  a  reftoration, 
but  an  invitation  of  ftyles  fubfequent  to  the 
founder,  where  will  the  archetype  of  the  or- 

*  Mr.  Gilpin. — Northern  Tour,  y.  i.  p.  17. 
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gan  cafe  be  fecn  ? — The  execution  of  the 
whole  is  exquiilte;  and  it  might  have  been 
fiippofed^  that  Mr.  Wyatt  would  have  re- 
curred, at  leaft,  to  the  tomb  of  W.  Wykc*- 
ham  in  Winchcfter  cathedral,  built  by  Bifhop 
himfelf,  for  the  pureft  of  all  authorities  in 
the  minuter  Gothick  or  ihrine  work.  In 
that  church  is  an  unrivalled  feries  of  fepul- 
chral  facella  including  the  whole  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  from  Wykeham  to  Fox^  In 
thcfirft  mentioned  tomb  all  is  fimple  and 
harmonious ; — the  progreffive  richnels  of  the 
other  two,  and  the  exuberant  littlenefs,  yet 
heavy  in  its  effeft,  which  diftinguiflies  the  laft, 
appear  to  have  been  imitated  by  Mr,  Wyatt, 
without  much  difcrimination. 

Yet,  whatever  difpofitions  for  cenfure  we 
may  indulge  for  the  moment,  no  mind,  cf- 
pccially  a  poetical  mind,  can  quit  this  beau- 
tiful and  highly  decorated  fcene,  without  fen- 
timents  of  the  fuUeft  gratification. 

The  improvements  adopted  from  Mr.  Wy- 
att's  plans  at  Merton  and  Balliol,  would  have 
been  more  judicious  and  appropriate  had  he 
condeicended  to  conlult  or  follow  the  Gothick 

1  Thcfe  nu>numents  arc  all  engraved  in  the  Moiu  Vc- 
tuft.  V.  i. 
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architypes  cxifting -in  both  thofe  colleges. 
Merton  has  a  fine  roof  in  its  chapel,  and  Bal- 
liol  a  bay  window  of  great  beauty.  The  cen-- 
tral  points  in  Mr.  Wyatt's  new  roofs  are  too 
flat,  and  the  ramifications  too  few  and  plain 
for  the  manner  he  profeiTes  to  imitate.  His 
plans  at  Magdalene  have  undergone  the  teft  of 
public  opinion™,  but  are,  as  yet,  unexecuted. 

The  great  example  of  regular  Gothick  which 
had  been  given  by  Wykeham,  was  followed 
by  Chicheley  and  Wayneflete  with  equal  cor- 
reAnefs,  but  in  inferior  dimenfions  and  ftyle. 
The**  chapels  and  halls  both  of  All  Souls  and 
Magdalene  were  proofe  of  the  increafing  fplen- 
dour  of  the  univerfity.  Few  chapels  in  Ox- 
ford ftiow  more  tafte  in  their  prefent  ftate  of 
cmbelliftiment,  than  that  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege. The  windows  and  wainfcot  painted  in 
chiaro-fcuro,  and  the  peculiar  chaftnefs  of  the 

"  In  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  1797. 

'  Merely  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  1  infcrt  tlic  names  of 
the  mafter  mafons  employed  by  Cliichelcy  and  Wayneflete. 
John  Druel  and  Roger  Keys  were  tlic  archltevSls  of  All 
Souls,  and  William  Orchyarde  of  Magdalene.  Wood's 
Antiq.  Oxon.  Edit.  Gutch.  Life  of  Chicheley,  p.  171. 
Perhaps  the  fuperior  parts  of  the  latter  were  defigncd  by 
Robert  TuUy,  biHiop  of  St,  David's,  already  mentioned  as 
the  architect  of  Glouccftcr. 
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Ofnament^  diiFuie  ah  air  of  propriety  and 
beauty  over  the  whole.  Under  a  bright  fua 
the  ciFedl  is  moft  happy.  Of  thofe  who  vifit 
Oxford,  upon  whom  the  arts  have  only  a  tem- 
porary influence,  the  greater  part  I  have  obfcrv- 
cd  to  remember  this  chapel  with  more  fatisfac* 
tion.  There  is  a  charm  in  propriety  of  ftylc 
which  reaches  even  the  leail  difcriminating 
mind. 

Upon  each  of  the  buttreflcs  of  the  cloifter 
at  Magdalene,  is  placed  a  grotefque  figure ; 
and  the  defign  of  them  being  profeflcdly  senig- 
matical,  many  fingiilar  folutions  have  been 
given  ^  They  form  no  part  of  the  original 
plan,  but  were  added  in  1509.  To  theinvef* 
tigators  of  the  progrefs  of  fculpture  in  England, 
Oxford  affords  fcvcral  interefting  fpecimcns. 
Thofe  of  the  beft .  execution  are  Henry  VL 
and  archbifliop  Chichcley  over  the  gateway  at 
All  Souls,  which  are  uncommonly  fine;  others 
againft  the  chapel  at  Mcrton,  and  five  under 
the  great  weft  window  at  Magdalene. 

There  are  likewife  curious  bas  reliefs  at 
Mcrton  and  ^aHiol,  St.  Michael  at  the  eafl: 
end  of  the  chepci  of  New  college,    as  fecn 

•  CEdipus  Magdalen,  by  W.  Reeks,  1680. 
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from  the  garden,  and  a  very  elegant  frize  of 
vine  leaves  under  the  bay  window  of  the  tow- 
er of  the  Schools,  facing  Hertford  college.  So 
general  as  the  cuftom  of  fepulchral  effigies 
had  become,  but  more  particularly  thofe  for 
the  decoration  of  ftirines,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
a  regular  fchool  of  fculpture  was  eftabliihed, 
which  bore  fome  analogy  to  the  mafter-ma- 
fons.  Cavallini  had  left  difciples  who  were 
capable  of  continuing  the  art;  and  we  are 
iurprifcd  at  the  bold  efFeft  fometimcs  pro- 
duced in  fo  rude  a  material  as  free-ftone^. 

In  this  century,  a  better  ftyle  of  architec- 
ture was  introduced  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  John  Alcocke,  bifhop  of  Ely. 

Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucefter  was,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  avowed  and  munificent  patron 
of  learning  and  learned  men.  He  built  the 
Divinity  School  and  the  Public  Library  above 
it,  now  incorporated  with  the  Bodleian.   The 

P  Sec  Carter's  Antient  Sculpture  and  Painting,  2  vols, 
folio,  for  etchings  of  thefc  remains.  The  ftatues  of  Queen 
Eleanour  placed  in  the  crofles  eredked  to  her  memory  by 
her  hufliand,  Edward  I.  are  amongft  the  moft  early  and 
the  fineft  fpecimens  of  fculpture  in  England.  See  Mon, 
Vetuft.  V.  iii.  and  many  very  accurately  drawn  and  engraved 
in  the  two  volumes  of  Gough's  Sepulchral  Monuments. 
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former,  both  in  the,  fretted  roof  and  the  whole 
interior,  is  finifhed  in  the  rich  ftyle  of  1480, 
which  is  the  date  of  its  completion,  and  fome 
years  after  the  demife  of  the  duke. 

A  more  beautiful  Gothick  room,  excepting 
that  it  is  too  low  for  its  length,  is  now  feldom 
fcen.  May  it  not  be  faid,  that  not  only  the  room 
is  too  low  for  its  length,  but  that  the  difpofal  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  ceiling  renders  this  im- 
propriety ftill  more  objcAionable  ?  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  the  univcrfity  church  of  St. 
Mary  was  built  by  John  Carpenter,  bilhop  of 
Worccfter,  and  formerly  provoft  of  Oriel  col- 
lege.    The  choir  at  leaft,  and  the  fpire,  rofe  in 
confequence  of  his  benefaftion.  By  richly  cluf- 
tering  this  ftecple  at  its  bafe,  and  leaving  the 
Ihaft  plain,  the  whole  elevation  is  ftriking  and 
beautiful.  From  the  bafe  it  is  only  1 80  feet  high, 
which  is  exaftly  the  height  of  the  fpire  only,  at 
Salifbury.    Mealurements  of  other  remarkable 
buildings  have  the  following  reference.     The 
infide  of  the  Dome  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Con- 
ftantinople  is  exadly  as  high  from  the  floor ; 
the  Falling  Tower  at  Pifa  is  more  lofty  by  eight 
feet ;  and  the  great  Obclilk,   of  a  fmgle  ftone 
beflde  the  bafe,  now  placed  before  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  is  Icfs  fo,  only 

by 
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by  twelve  — ^A  Gothick  fpire,  windows,  and 
niches,  with  a  Roman  portico  fupported  by 
twitted  columns,  prefcnt  a  very  ftrange  mix* 
ture;  yet  the  due  proportion  of  its  feveral 
parts  reconciles  the  eye  to  this  incongruity, 
and  we  praife  the  general  effcd:  of  St.  Mary's 
as  an  edifice  infpiring  an  appropriate  rever- 
ence. 

When  the  early  temples  of  chriftianlty  had 
gained  fplendour  from  the  contributions  of 
the  pious,  the  efforts  of  the  archited:  appear 
to  have  been  chiefly  exerted  in  exciting  ad- 
miration by  works  of  ftupcndous  flcill.  The 
roofs  lufpended  by  invifible  fiipport,  the  co- 
lumns and  arcades  of  incredible  lightnefs,  the 
towers  gaining  fymmetry  by  their  extreme 
height ;  but  more  than  all,  the  heaven-dirc<ft- 
cd  fpire,  elevated' the  mind  of  the  devout  fpec- 
tator  to  the  contemplation  of  the  fublime  re- 
ligion he  profcflcd. 

Upon  the  continent,  the  fpire  is  rarely  feen; 
in  no  inftance  indeed  in  Italy;  and  thofe  of 
France  and  Germany  have  only  a  general  ana- 
logy to  ours.  Thofe  of  St.  Stephen  at  Vienna 
and  Strafburgh  are,  in  facft,  a  continuation  of 
the  tower  gradually  diminilhing  from  its  bafe, 
with  attached  buttreifes,  Hoping  from  their 
6  foundation* 
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foundation.  Such  are  likewiiie  at  Rouen, 
Coutances,  and  Bayeux  in  France.  On  the 
contrary,  moft  fpires  in  England,  Ukc  that  of 
Salisbury,  their  great  archetype,  which  has 
never  been  equalled,  are  an  addition  to  the 
tower,  and  commence  diftinftly  from  the 
parapet.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  more 
beautiful  fpecimens  of  a  fpecies  of  architec* 
ture  exclufively  our  own,  are  extremely  lim- 
ple,  and  owe  their  cffedl  to  their  fine  propor- 
tions unbroken  by  ornamental  particles.  Even 
that  of  Salifbury^i  gains  nothing  by  the  fculp- 

<!  Mr.  Murphy  (Introd.  to  his  Batallnh)  obferves,  **  that 
there  is  no  fettlecl  proportion;  which  is  fometimes  four 
times  the  diameter  of  the  bafe ;  fometimes  the  height  to  the 
breadth  of  the  bafc,  is  as  eight  to  one.  The  fpire  of  Sarura 
•is  only  feven  inches  thick  ;  fo  that  if  we  reafoned  of  con- 
ftrutSlion  from  theory,  it  would  be  inadequate  to  fuftain  its 
own  weight."  Old  St.  PauPs  fpire  of  wood  and  lead,  was 
520  feet  high.  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  465.  Strafburg 456, 
and  Salifbury  387.  The  fingularly  beautiful  fpire  of 
Lowth  in  Lincolnfhire  was  built  in  1502,  by  John 
Cole,  archite6^,  at  the  expcncc  of  305/.  71.  ^d.  It 
is  184  feet  high.  The  lart-mentioncd  are  all  of  ftone. 
The  art  of  ere<Sling  fpires  is  not  loft  in  England. — About 
forty  years  ago,  the  fpire  of  St.  Andrew's,  Worcefter,  which 
is  extremely  elegant,  was  built  by  Nath.  Wilkinfon,  an 
uneducated  mafon.  The  height,  from  the  parapet  of  the 
tower,  is  155  feet  6  inches — the  diameter  of  the  bafc  of  the 
fpire  20  inches,  and  under  the  capital  and  weather  cock^ 
only  6  inches,  five  eighths. 

tured 
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turcd  fillets  which  furround  it,  and  thofe  of 
the  facade  at  Litchfield  are  froftcd  over  with 
petty  decorations.  At  Infpruck  and  in  the 
Tyrol,  I  obfened  a  large  globe  bulging  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  fpires,  which  is  covered 
with  lead,  a  deformity  not  to  be  defcribed. 

The  finely  proportioned  tower  at  Magdalene 
college '  was  fix  years  in  building,  and  was 
finilhed  in  1 498.  During  no  period  of  Eng- 
lifli  architefture  were  fo  many  of  thefe  beau- 
tiful ftruftures  erefted,  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  It  is  traditionally  known,  that  this 
tower  was  planned  by  the  afpiring  genius  of 
Cardinal  Wolfey;  and  was  his  firft  cflay  in. 
a  fcience  which  he  well  underflrood,  and 
praftifed  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 

His  palace  at  Hampton  Court  was  a  fcene 
of  gorgeous  cxpence;  but  his  intended  col- 
lege at  Oxford,  uniting  public   benefit  with 

^  Dimeri/ions. — Magdalene  tower  122  feet  high,  diameter 
26.  The  cathedral  at  Gloucefter  224.  Canterbury  235. 
St.  Stephen's  church,  Briftol,  1 74.  Taunton,  Somerfctfliire, 
153;  all  of  which  were  built  between  1490  and  1520. 
Tawers  of  this  age  in  Gloucefterftiire,  and  the  weft  of 
England,  are  very  frequent  and  beautiful.  The  tower  built 
by  Giotto  in  1334  at  Florence,  is  264  feet  high,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  46.    The  Falling  Tower  at  Pifa  is  188  feet  high; 

fplendour, 
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^)en4our^  would  have  exceeded  any  iimilar 
inititution  in  Europe.  Rome  Itielf  would 
not  then  have  ofiered  a  retreat  of  fcieftce  and 
learnings  fo  perfect  and  exteniive^  m  all  its 
plans  *•  Woliey's  great  hall  and  three  fideg 
of  the  quadrangle  were  neariy  finiihed,  when 
he  fell  under  the  king^s  diipleafure  in  1529; 
the  foundation  was  relumed^  and  Chriil  Church 
eftabliihed  by  royal  authority  in  1543,  upon 
the  preient  dimenfion.  The  cardinal  had  in- 
tended to  build  a  church  on  the  north  fide, 
and  the  walls  had  rifen  ibme  feet  above  the 
ground.  In  1638  the  ibciety  defigned  to  re-* 
duce  the  whole  to  uniformity;  but  the  civil 
war  prevented  its  completion,  which  did  not 
take  place  before  1665.  Many  alterations 
were  then  made,  but  without  tafte.  The 
cloifter  being  removed,  the  area  was  funk 
ieveral  feet,  and  a  terrace  raifed  round  the 
quadrangle.  The  parapet  of  the  whole  build* 
ing  was  ilirrounded  with  rails  in  the  Italian 
ftyle,  having  globes  of  fione,  at  regular  dif- 

*  A  computation  may  be  made  of  the  expence  of  this 

great  work,  from  that  incurred  in  the  laft  year  only  of  th^ 

^  cardinal's    profperity,    being    7835 A  71.  2d.      Wood's 

Antiq.  Oxon.  Edit.  Gutcb ;  of  which  I  have  generally 

availed  myfelf,  as  an  authority,  for  dates,  ^^c. 

Xj  tanccs^ 
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tances,  by  no  means  cQrrcfpoa<iiiig  with  Ae 
trchitc(?lure  of  Wolfey.  The  balls  arc  no 
longer  remaining  to  increafe  the  heaviness  of 
the  balluftrade,  which  it  might  have  been 
hoped^  in  thi»  age  of  judicious  alteration^ 
would  have  been  reftored  by  the  open  ba.ttle<* 
ment  and  parapet  which  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  plan,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  de« 
Uneation  of  the  topogr^her,  Ralph  Aggas  ^ 
The  quadrangle  forms  ahnoftan  exad  fquaie, 
but  i»  }ef&  than  that  at  Trinity  College,  hi 
Cambridge,  the  irregularity  of  which,  andth« 
greater  variety  of  buildings,  renders  k  more 
pidlurefque.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  vaflnei^ 
of  edifices  ercAcd  by  the  anciexits,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  the  interior  area  of  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  at  Rome,  k  confiderabiy  longer 
than  any  of  thefe,  although  not  fo  wide,  on 
account  of  its  oval  form. 

Every  eye  will  be  ftrock  with  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  hall,  with  the  fpace  and  gran* 
deur  of  proportion,  and  the  propriety  of  orna- 
ment, as  lately  introduced  in  Mr.  Wyatt** 

«  Dimetiflons, — The  Coloffeo  320  feet  by  206,  and  848 
in  circumference.  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  334  feet  by 
325  W.  and  E.  287  by  256  N.  and  S.  King*s  Coll. 
300  feet  by  296.    Chrift  Church  264  feet  by  261. 

reflorations. 
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jpcftorttiom.  The  hall  at  Trbity  C^lJoge, 
Cambddge^  is  inferior  in  otiier  cire9ii]it$u[|cc»> 
rather  than  dimenfions  "• 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  L  the  prcfent  Ap- 
proach to  the  .hall  was  rebuilt;  butt  tbe  tiaoie 
of  the  architeft  is  not  prcfcrvcd.  Thd  vtralt* 
ed  foof  is  iupported  by  a  fmgle  pillar  in  thd 
centre  of  a  fquai^e^  and  by  groins  a/t  the  an^es* 
It  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  Chapter* 
houfes  at  York,  Salisbury,  E^y,  an4  Worceften 
^he  efied  produces  tnftantantow  iurpriiei 
but  little  fatisfa^ftion.  Plan3  have  been  given 
for  the  remodelling  of  the  whole  ftairca&* 

Wolfey  had  left  the  great  entrance  tower 
about  half  finifhed.  In  1 68 1 ,  Sir  Chriflopher 
Wren  gave  the  prefent  defign,  a  notable 
proof  that  Gothick  archite<9xire  had  never 
employed  his  great  mind.  Nothing  like  it 
was  ever  attached  to  any  Gothidk  fabrick  of 
the  pure  ages ;  if  it  has  any  analogy,  it  may 

■  Dlmenfims  of  HaUs. — Chrift  Church  115  feet  by  40, 
ami  50  high. 

•Weftminfter  228  feet  by  66.  Middle  Temple  IO0  fed 
by  64.  OuiU-Hall  1 53  feet  by  48,  and  55  high.  WiiKi- 
for  108  long.  •  Richmond  Palace  (no\v  taken  down) 
100  by  40.  Lambeth  93  feet  by  38.  Trin.  Coll.  Cam- 
bridge, too  feet  by  40,  and  50  high.  New  College,  Oxford^ 
78  feet  by  35,  and  40^^. 
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be  to  the  ancient  louvres  at  Ely  and  Peter-' 
borough>  but  to  thofc  merely  as  being  an 
octangular  fower. 

We  may  fuppofe,  that,  bad  the  firft 
^lan  been  carried  into  eSkA,  it  might  have 
rdembled  the  great  gateway  at  Trinity^  Cam- 
biidge,  or  others  of  the  fame  aera.  This 
tower  contains  one  of  the  heavieft  beHs  in 
England  \ 

Viewed  from  the  ftreet  the  elevation  of 
Chrift  Church  is  extremely  grand,  with  an 
extent  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet.  In  the 
ground  phoi  there  is  a  very  ftriking  refem- 
blance  of  the  front  of  the  palace  of  Edward 
Stafford  duke  of  Bucks,  now  colonel 
H.  Howard's,  at  Thombury,  in  Gloucefler- 
ihire.  The  cardmal  had  effeded  the  ruin  of 
the  duke,  his  rival  about  the  time  that  he 
firft  meditated  his  college  at  Oxford. 

^  Mr.  Covers  account  of  the  bells  in  Ruflia  almo(t  ex- 
ceeds credit.  The  great  bell  at  Mofco w  weighs  43  2 ,000  lb. 
i  s  19  feet  high,  and  63  feet  4  inches  in  circumference ;  ano* 
Iber  in  St.  Iran*s  Church  is  288,ooon>.  The  great  bell 
at  Peter's,  Rome,  reeaft  in  1785*  is  18,6671b.  avoirdupois 
One,  1 7,ooolb.  weight,  isplacedin  the  tower  of  (he Palazzo 
Vecchio  at  Florence,  and  is  275  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  at  Chrift  Church  h  x7,oooH>.  St.  Paul's  8,40oU». 
Glgucefter  70001b.    Exeter  and  Lincoln  are  heavier. 

6  SECTION 
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W£  are  now  arnved  at  the  final  asra  of 
Gothick  archite<Sture  in  England;  and  the 
uitrodudion  of  9  manner  engrafted  on  it» 
ivhich,  from  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
both  Grecian  and  Gotjiick^  retoixjed  ^e  gene* 
ral  character  of  neither. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  iludy  of  a  pqpulaf 
work  by  Sir  Henry  Wootton,  fbme  time  refi- 
dent  at  Venice  %  as  well  as  the  fame  of  Pall^^ 
dio  and  Vignola,  reported  to  us  by  thofe  whp 
had  vifited  Italy,  that  a  partial  attempt  at 
regular  architedure  was  firft  ma^c.  Still  i% 
niras  confined  to  the  portico,  as  tl)c  moft 
ornamental  part,  while  the  reft  of  the  ftmc* 
ture  was  thickly  perforated  with  enormous 
fquare  windows  having  the .  lights  unequa^y^ 


n 


*  Elements  of  architcAure  by  Sir  H.  Wootton,  1594. 
FuUer't  Ch.  Hift.  P.  8.  p.  18S,  The  Grecian  oiders 
were  introduced  in  gateways  in  Gains  College,  Gambridg!e« 
^n  I557»  in  imitation  of  Holbein's  deligns. 
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divided,  and  the  whole  parapet  finiihed  with 
battlements,  and  tall  pinnacles. 

Such  is  the  flyle  of  the  great  quadrangle 
of  the  Public  Schools,  which  were  began  in 
1 6 13;  and,  as  Heartie  has  difcovered,  from  a 
defign  of  Thomas  Holte  of  York.  The  iniidc 
of  this  fquare  has  an  air  of  great  grandeur 
refulting  from  the  large  dimenfions  of  the 
relative  parts,  rather  than  accuracy  of  propor- 
tion.  To  the  lofty  tower  is  attached  a  fcries" 
of  double  columns,  which  demonftrate  the 
five  orders  fVom  the  Tufcan,  at  the  bafe,  to 
the  Gompofite.  The  architeft  has  proved 
that  he  knew  the  difcriminations,  but  not  the 
application,  of  them.  On  the  oppofite  fide  ii 
the  library,  which  rofe  from  the  munificence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley;  and  is  the  molt  ex- 
tcnfive  and  curious  in  England.  It  is  com- 
puted to  contain  i6o,qoo  books,  of  which 
30,000  are  manufcripts^.     The  oriental  MSS, 

•»  The  XJniverfity  Library  at  Cambridge  is  extremely 
ftfpeAable.  King  (jeorge  I.  gave  30,000  voluiMs,  vhich" 
had  been  coUedled  by  Moqre  bifliop  of  Ely.  The  Arabic 
MSS.  which  belonged  to  Erpeoius  th^  leiioograpber, 
were  puvchafed  in  Holland  by  the  duke  of  Biicks,  and 
givdn  to  this  library  after  his  death.  Lord  Pembroke  ii| 
1 63Q  contributed  th^  BMtoQci  libpry  to  the  Bo4leian. 

aro 
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#re  fb^  moft  rare  and  b^tfutiful  to  be  found 
in  any  Eurc^an  colleftion;  and  the  Princi- 
pes  Editiofies  of  the  Claffica  lately  procured 
from  the  PincWi  and  Crevenna  libraries  rival 
(bofe  at  Vienna*.  The  Vatican  containk 
only  &o,ooo  books,  at  the  largeft  calculation, 
principally  manufcript,  With  the  Bodleian, 
the  Ambrolian  at  Milan,  the  Minerva  at 
Borne,  and  the  fcvcral  libraries  at  Florence, 
the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  Mufeum,  will  advance  their  peculiar 
claims  of  equality,  either  in  point  of  number 
or  curicfity.  But  I  am  wandering  from  the 
ibbjcifl  of  archite6hire.  Duke  Humphrey's  col- 
Icftion,  confifting  of  illuminated  MSS.  and 
tranllations  of  the  Claflics,  arc  faid  to  have 
been  all  facrificed  to  the  ignorance  and  zeal 

c  In  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna,  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  printing  fill  many  (helves,  as  the  feries  of  ty* 
pographical  fpecimens  is  continued  from  the  invention  to 
the  dofe  of  the  fixteenth  century.  In  the  Maglia  becchi 
library  at  Florence,  are  tliree  thoufand  volumes  printed  in 
the  fixteenth  century,  befide  eight  thoufand  very  rare  MSS. 
It  has  been  {hrewdly  obferved  by  an  anonymous  Italian 
author,  **  Una  biblioteca  per  (^uanto  fi  voglia  oopiofa,  fe 
il  voglia  i(lrutiva»  non  conterra  molti  libri.  I  libri  fono 
come  gli  uomini,  non  la  moltiplicitat,  ma  la  fcelta  fa  il  loro 
prcgio." — Principi  du  Archet.  Civile.     F.  %, 
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of  the  Reformers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL 
The  room  which  contained  them  over  the 
Divinity  School,  was  made  when  the  Bod* 
leian  Library  was  founded,  to  conned  two 
others  which  were  built  at  either  end,  and 
are  fpacious  and  well  adapted. 

Three  iides  of  the  quadrangle  in  thc4iigh* 
eft  ftory,  is  appropriated  to  receive  the  por* 
traits  of  thofe  who  have  done  honour  to  the 
univerfity  by  their  learaipg  or  influence  in 
the  ilate,  and  as  it  contains  likewife  many 
MSS.  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  continuation 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  ihape  there  i$ 
a  certain  refemblance  of  this  with  the  faf* 
famed  gallery  at  Florence ;  but  a  coniider- 
able  inferiority  with  refpe^l  to  dimeniions^ 
^he  ceiling  is  of  painted  timber  frame,  coarfe 

*  Dimsnfions.'^GMcTY  at  Florence  E.  and  W.  fides 
461  by  21 ;  S.  fide  123-9  by  21;  but  there  is  a  fuite  of 
nineteen  large  apartments  behind  the  gallery,  befides  the 
tribune. 

Gallery  at  Oxford,  N.  and  S.  fides  12^  by  94-6 ;  E. 
fide  158-6  by  24-6.  Vatican  at  Rome  is  9  finale  gallery 
237-9  by  50-3.  But  the  bft  purpofc  that  would  be  gueflf- 
ed  for  it  is  a  library,  and  that  the  choiceft  in  the  world,  for 
the  books  are  all  inclofed  in  preflb,  the  doors  of  which  are 
finely  painted. 

and 
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and  grotefque,  and  round  the  cornice  are  a 
number  of  the  heads  of  eminent  men.  Such  a 
ieries  is  likewife  in  the  Florentine  gallexy  * ; 
and  though  much  better  executed^  as  pocw 
traits,  are  drawn  equally  from  ima^aticm. 

Thefe  are  indeed  a  handibme  iuite  of  gal«> 
Ieries,  which  were  much  in  faihion  in  the 
reign  of  James  L  and  the  ufiial  appendage  to 
a  great  houfe.  That  at  Audley  Imi  was  28$ 
feet  in  length.  Another  at  Theobald^s  was 
lis  fcet  by  2i, 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  icfaools 
it  is  conje^hired,  from  the  iimilarity  of  the 
portals,  that  the  lame  architeA  had  complet- 
ed the  garden  quadrangle  at  Merton,  and  the 
whole  ibuAure  of  Wadham  College'*  I 
think  the  two  latter  are  the  preferable  build- 
ings,  *  as  their  plan  is  more  fimple  and  nunc 
compatible  with  the  particular  manner  whic^ 
{Meyailed  early  in  the  ieventeenth  century. 

«  A  rooft  f^rkSt  idea  of  die  magnificent  interior  of  the 
Medicean  gallery  it  given  in  that  (ingular  efibrt  of  g^ins 
by  Zofianii«  lately  ftmovcd  fifom  a  ftation  unworthyof  it  a( 
Kew,  to  the  Queen's  lodge  at  *Windfor. 

'  We  may  judge  of  the  expence  of  building,  two  ceo* 
tiirici  a^  by  that  of  Wadham  College,  which  amonnted 
oiiljtoxi,36oiL 

Under 
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Under  the  paCik>iiage  of  afchbiihop  Laud, 
Inigo  Jones  wu  ftrUt  employed  at  Oxford. 
He  buih  the  arcades  and  porticos  in  the  in« 
fiKT  quadrangle  of  St.  John*s  College.  They 
are  in  his  firft  manner,  and  copy  the  faults 
rather  than  the  excellencies  of  his  great  maf* 
«er  Palladio.  The  bitfts  between  the  archer 
and  the  heavy  foliage  and  wreathe  under  the 
alcoves  are  exuberant  and  unohb'fficaL  Be- 
fides  thk,  the  impofts  of  the  arches  reft  upoti 
the  pillars,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  inftabi- 
Hty.  There  ts  fo  ftrong  a  resemblance  to  the 
mnbnlatory  in  the  Royal  Bxdiiaiiige,  that  it  ia 
evident,  th^t  Jones  repcffted  hilmfelf  here  in 
isukilature.  By  the  gttcvnjr  oi  the  Phyfio 
Garden,  £niflied  ftom  his  dcfign,  We  are  re^ 
minded  of  Tork  Stairs,  in  the  Strands  We 
nay  fiippo&,  that  in  both  thefe  inftatvces  he 
was  reftrained  by  his  employers,  or  lettered 
by  the  mode  of  buildmg  then  faiihionablo~' 
when  his  genius  was  left  without  control, 
•nd  fopported  by  the  royal  treafures,  he  pro- 
duced Whitehall. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  fpeciraens 
Inigo  Jones  had  given  of  his  talents  led  to  any 
faather  employment  in  Oxford;  and  Cam<^ 

bridge 
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hriiigt  has  not  t  fingle  edifice  Wbidi '  chuus 
his  name. 

Nor  were  the  firft  approaches  he  mado  tew 
ward  Palladian  corredtnefs  prodo^Kve  of  die 
leaft  refbrcfi.  Hii  work  at  St.  John's  wa» 
fcatfccly  finiihed,  when  Oriel,  Jelus,Uiiiycffity, 
tod  Exeter,  were  nearly  rebnik  in  a  ftylc  &^ 
tremcly  inferior  to  Wadham,  which  wag  ma- 
nifeftly  their  model  as  far  as  accommodattiony 
and  the  diftribution  of  the  apartments. 

The  Sheldcmian  Theatre  added  new  ^leiH 
dour  to  the  univ^r^y.  It  was  defigned  by 
one  of  its  own  profeiTors,  the  great  Sir  Chlii^ 
topher  Wren,  who  from  being  the  moft  pro-« 
found  mathematician  of  his  age>  became  the 
moil  able  archited.  This  iingukr  ftrudrure^ 
which  ftill  attradb  the  admiration  of  the 
fcientific,  as  yrtH  a&  of  the  common  obfervtr^ 
was  ereded  by  the  fble  benefiidion  of  Gilbert 
Sheldon^  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  in  1669. 
It  was  the  firfl:  effort  of  a  genius  which  afters 
war4  imagined  and  completed  St.  Paid^s. 

In  the  ground  plan>  the  architect  has 
adopted  that  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  at 
Home,  built  by  Auguflus,  which  was  400 
Engliih  feet  in  diameter^  and  could  contain 
fiO;OOo  fpcdators  when  fitting.      For  the 

magnificent 
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magnificent  idea  of  this  theatre  evety  pnife' 
is  due^  as  nothing  can  exceed  the  conium- 
mate  contrivance  and  geometrical  arrange- 
ment, by  which  this  room  is  made  to  receive 
4000  perfbns,  without  inconvenience. 

In  imitation  of  the  ancient  theatres^  the 
walls  of  which  were  too  widely  expanded  to 
admit  of  a  roof,  the  ceiling  has  the  appear- 
ance of  painted  canvas  ilrained  over  gilt  cord- 
age. It  is  geometrically  fupported  upon  the 
iide  walls  without  crois-beams,  an  invention 
which  at  firft  engrofled  univerfal  admiration, 
but  is  now  known  and  pradlifed  by  almoft 
every  architeft^. 

Streater,  whom  King  Charles  11.  naade  his 
ierjeant  painter,  was  employed  upqn  this  ceil* 
ing,  which,  though  its  meaning  is  as  recon- 
dite and  unintelligible  as  an  allegory  need  be, 
it  is  in  every  refped,  a  very  poor  performance. 
There  is  an  aiTemblage  of  the  arts  and 
fciences. 


i  The  theatre  coft  i$,ooo/.  Sir  Chriftopher  owed  the 
original  idea  of  the  roof  to  Sebaftian  Serlio,  and  Dr.  Wallist 
bis  predecellor  in  the  Savilian  chair  of  geometry.  Dr.  W.'t 
plan  was  given  to  the  mufeum  of  the  Royal  Society.  The 
diameter  of  the  roof  is  feventy  feet  by  eighty. 

Some 
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Some  accouat  of  thofe  ^'  public  furfaces/' 
upon  which^  as  lord  Orford  obienres,  '^  the 
^yc  never  rcfts  long  enough  to  criticife/*  may 
oot  be  foreign  to  my  purpofe^  as  they  are  a 
part  of  internal  archite  Aure. 

Not  to  mention  the  cupolas  painted  by  the 
great  Italian  artifts,  which  are  fcarcely  leis 
numerous  than  excellent,  I  will  feled  only 
the  ihipendous  works  of  Michelagnuolo  and 
Pietro  di  Cortona,  in  the  Seftine  chapel  in 
the  Vatican,  and  the  grand  hall  of  the  Bar* 
barini  palace. 

In  depi^ling  the  fublime  iubje<f):  of  the 
"  Laft  Day  *•/*  the  great  painter  has  exerted 
the  vigour  of  the  mod  fertile  imagination, 
and  indulged  his  love  of  anatomy,  to  the  ut- 
moft  extent.  He  reprefcnts  embodied  fouls 
as  killing  each  other,  after  a  long  feparation. 
Pope   Paul  IV.    determined  to  deface  this 

'  The  incongruity,  if  not  the  proianenefs  of  fuch  ideas 
in  fo  facred  a  place,  is  juiUy  reprehended  by  the  Abbe  Marfy 
in  his  poem  *'  Capella  Sextina.''  Michelagnuolo  was 
engag^  ei^t  years  in  th'is  immenfe  work.  He  is  laid  to 
have  borrowed  many  ideas  from  the  *'  Inferno*'  of  his 
friend  Dante ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  his  condemoed 
fouls  are  finer  than  thofe  in  a  (bte  of  beatitude,  in  point  of 
deiign  and  expreffion. 

magnificent 


magntficAnt  wodc  on  acooiint  of  the  nudities, 
but  Daniel  de  Volterra  i»2s  found  to  clotbe 
the  exceptionable  figures  widi  light  draperxesr 
much  to  his  own  credit  as  to  the  eacecuiban ;. 
but  at  the  expence  of  the  original. 

The  Barbarini  ceiling  reprefents  the  tritimph 
of  glory  and  the  cardinal  virtises^  and  £ot 
eompofition  and  colouring  has  been  efteemeil 
tirpnd  any  in  Rome«  The  figures  are  nu*« 
merous,  without  confu£on.  But  of  Kiibens 
we  have  the  opportunity  of  infpeifling  one  of 
the  grandeft  wofks  in  the  ceiling  of  White-* 
haU  '•  Excellent  aa  he  was  for  hb  colouring 
and  management  of  light  and  fhade,  'he 
cmdd  not  preferve  this  fpecies  c^  painting 
fioGMii  Contempts 

The  fubje(5l  was  certainly  fufficient  to  rack 
any  invention  however  ftorcd,  for  it  was  the 
apothepiis  of  fuch  a  monarchy  as  King 
James  L  Rubens  acquired  his  love  of  alle- 
gorifmg  and  perfonification  from  his  mafter 
Otho  Vaenius  at  Leyden ;  and  the  emUcmj 

^  At  Oderley  Houfe,  the  ftaircafe  is  ornamented  with 
the  apotheofis  of  William  I.  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Rubens, 
4)rqught  from  Holland  by  Sir  Francis  Child.  Lyfons's  En* 
Tirons  of  London,  voK  iii.  p.  28. 

3  published 
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{^tibUihed  by  -Qovttftiua^  ft^e  Juwwn  to  have 
J^ecfl  af  his  defiguing. 

Claifiiciil  cwre^c6  he  focma  rto  hstirc  di5« 
fied^  particularly  in.  the  JLuxembemrg,  whecc 
be  groii^e»  Mfitcnry  md  Hymen  with  Canti^ 
nala  and  the  Queen  mother.  At  Whitehall^ 
in  the  ovals,  wc  have  die  rirtues  apteSwtpi 
by  deputy.  ApoHo  ftands  Sat  peadencse,  4nd 
hat  a  new  attaribute>  the  hota  of  plenty,  in  lit 
hand.  '  To  exprefs  die  fi}iil  piety >  and  to'dt£» 
play  tim  talir  and  magnificence  of  Gbarles.  L 
in  a  grand  audience  chamber  \  as  this  wap 
defigned  to  be^  thefe  ontaments.were  not  4in- 
Agitable;  but  are  in  th^r  prcftnt  defignatioii 
a  Angular  deoHratioa  of  a  proteibiitt  chuKh. 
The  great  inconvenience  of  viewing  pwit«' 
ings  fo  placed,  leflens  the  iatis&dlion  which 
the  moil  coned  oompoiition  could  poffibly 
tfSbtd ;  and  forclhortening  is  too  diffimilar  to 
nature,  either  to  iurprife  or  pleafe  ^ 

The 

^  The  whole  expence  of  what  is  now  called  the  Baij-« 
quetting  houfe  was  20,000/.  three  thoufand  of  which  were 
paid  to  Rubens  for  this  work.  It  was  reftored  by  Cipriani 
in  i78o>  who  received  2000/. 

i  Diffidles  iiigito  afpedufr  contra^aque  vifa 
Membra  lub  ingrato,  motufque.a£t(i(qile<:oa6tos. 

Du  Fresnoy. 

• 

Aiitongft 
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The  firft  attempt  to  forefluMten  figures  an 
ceilings  was  by  Corregio  in  his  Afliimption> 
in  the  cupola  at  Parma^  and  the  Afceniion^ 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  John.  Rafiaelle,  in  the 
little  Farneie  palace^  in  his  marriage  of  Cupid 
and  Pfyche  has  given  the  appeaxance  of 
tapeftiy  attached  to  the  ceiling* 

Verrio  and  La  Guerre  brought  this  taife« 
lefs  fafhicm  into  England.  They  were  well 
calculated  for  it ;  but  Thomhill  "*  and  Knel* 
ier  wafted  their  time  and  talents  upon  iiich 
perfi>mumces. 

Verrio  iet  the  example  too,  of  introducing 
teal  portraits  under  alle^rical  iembtance^  in 
which  his  abfurdity  was  only  exceeded  by  his 
malevolence.    Of  this  circumftance  there  is 

a  memorable  inftance  at  Windfon 

Rubens  difplayed  an  ingenious  fatire  in  a 
pidure  in  the  DufleldorfF  coUeAion.  He  has 
repreiented  himiiblf  as  Diogenes  fearching  for 

Amongft  the  Cartoons  of  RaffiieIIe»  the  leaft  pleafing  is 
the  miraculous  draught  of  fifhes,  becaufe  it  ha*  more  fore- 
ihortening. 

B  Thomhill  painted  at  Oxford  the  Afcenfion  on  the 
celling  of  Queen's  College  chapel,  and  the  **  Refurr6£tio 
▼eftita*'  of  archbiihop  Chicheley  in  pontificalibus.    . 

an 
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ah  honeft  man,  amidfl:  a  crowd  of  the  por- 
traits of  his  friends. 

Verrio  was  the  only  artift  to  whom 
Charles  11.  was  liberal ;  and  towards  him  he 
wdS  profufe — but  Vetrio  had  impudence  and 
wit  \ 

A  peculiar  cxcdlenee  of  the  Sheldonian 
theatre,  as  pointed  out  to  thofe  who  infpe<5t 
it,  is,  that  it  is  formed  in  the  interior,  on  the 
precife  model  of  the  antique.  In  this  re- 
{pcA  its  pretenfions  cannot  be  but  partially 
allpwed.  Palladio  gare  a  plan  for  atl  Olym- 
pic theatre  in  his  native  city  of  Vicenza, 
which  was  iinilhed  in  1580,  and  was  intend- 
ed for  fcenic  recitations,  like  the  ancient 
Greek  plays.  The  feats  are  of  ftone  and  in- 
clofcd  by  a  beautiful  colonnade,  with  flatues 
oh  the  parapet.  The  profcenium  is  a  mag- 
nificent facade  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and 

"  Verrio,  at  Wihdfot-,  has  introduced  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Shaftefbury  as  the  dsmon  of  (edition,  and  the  houfekeeper 
as  a  fury.  Sebaftian  Ricci's  brother  drefled  as  a  gentleman 
in  the  ftyle  of  Charles  II.  is  made  a  fpeftator  of  one  of  our 
Saviour's  miracles,  at  Bulftrode.  At  Greenwich,  Sir  James 
iThornhill  has  habited  King  William  in  armour,  with  filk 
flockings  and  a  flowing  wig.  He  received  6685/.  for  the 
whole  work,  at  3  /,  tlie  fquare  yard. 

H  the 
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the  fcenes  ai e  fixed^  bemg  compoied  of  wood« 
reprefenting  rich  architeAure  in  pcfipedive^ 
-which  is  iecn  through  the  arcade,  with  an 
impofing  C&C&.  It  is  now  iifed  for  the  pub* 
fie  exhibitions  of  the  *^  Academia'*  of  the 
modem  Italian  poets. 

Without  doubt,  the  oiSginal  puipofe  of 
thefe  theatres  have  little  analogy,  nor  ihould 
that  at  Vicenza  have  been  brought  in  compa- 
riibn,  but  upon  the  point  of  lefexablance  to 
the  antique.  The  building  at  Vicenza  has 
no  external  beauty,  as  it  is  fiirrounded  and 
concealed  by  houfes,  and  it  is  much  Icfs  thaa 
this  at  Oxford. 

I  could  never  perceive  the  perfedion  which 
has  been  io  generally  attributed  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  theatre.  The  contour  towards 
the  ftreet  is  certainly  beautiful.  In  the  ftrip- 
ed  pikiflers  ^  Jones  is  copied  in  thofc,  he  has 
made  at  Covent  Garden,,  and  the  Loggia  at 
Wilton.  Of  Roman  architedure  the  great, 
if  not  the  only  remaining  Specimen,  of  the 
whole  external  ruftic  with  ftripcd  pilaflers,  is 
the  amphitheatre  at  Verona.  The  front  is 
not  happijy  conceived,  but  the  bafe  is  better 

*"  He  has  llkewife  introduced  them  at  Marlborough 
Uoufcy  St  James's  Park. 

than 
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than  the  broken  pediment,  with  its  degene- 
rate ornaments  and  petty  urns.  By  the  roof 
the  whole  building  is  abfolutely  depreffed — 
fo  overloaded  as  it  is,  with  lead  and  gilding  ^ 

The  chapci  at  Trinity  College  w^as  built  ou 
a  plan  re-modelled  or  amplified  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren;  the  proportions  are  correct, 
and  the  elevation^  as  now  fecn  from  the 
ftrect,  extremely  light  and  elegant.  But  the 
tower  had  been  well  Spared,  for  it  is  by  no 
means,  a  beautiful  appendage  p. 

Sir  James  Boroughs,  who  gave  a  deilgn  for 
Clare  HaJl  chapel  at  Cambridge,  is  evidently 
indebted  to  this  at  Trinity  for  his  primary 
idea;  where  he  varied,  he  has  given  proof 
of  his  tafte.  He  has  added  a  ruftic  bafc, 
omitted  the  urns  w  ith  their  flames,  and  flib- 
ftituted  an  o6tagon  lighted  by  a  cupola,  for 
the  tower.  Cambridge  has  no  equal  inftancc 
of  pure  and  claflical  architeclurc. 

*  Of  anotlicr  building  fo  disfigured,  an  Italian  author 
remarks,  "  that  it  looks  like  a  huge  cocked  hat  on  the 
head  of  a  dwarf!'* 

p  Dr.  Aldrich  is  faid  (in  Warton*s  Life  of  Dr.  Ba- 
thurft,  p.  68-71.)  to  have  fuggeftcd  the  firft  thought. 
Several  letters  between  Sir  Chrillophcr  and  Prefidcnt  Ba- 
th uriT,  prove  how  far  the  greater  credit  is  due  to  him. 
Chapci  ^"j  ft'»*r  bv  30,  and  40  high. 

II  ^  The 
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The  Garden  Court  *i  at  Trinity  was  built 
likewife  according  to  Sir  Chriftopher's  dircc* 
tions,  and  was  the  firft  Palladian  ftrufture 
fcen  in  Oxford.  The  dcfign  is  fimple,  com* 
modious,  and  if  a  plan,  now  in  agitation, 
ihould  be  adopted,  would  be  rendered  uni- 
form. 

But  for  juft  proportions,  the  Afhmolean 
Mufeum  claims  a  higher  place  than  the 
buildings  before  noticed  ;  as  it  is  in  a  much 
better  tafte,  and  more  in  the  laft  ftyle  of 
Inigo  Jones.  Confidering  that  as  the  fum- 
mit  of  Englilh  architefture,  I  prefer  this  ftruc- 
ture  to  Wren's  other  works  in  Oxford,  and 
regret  its  unfavourable  fituation.  If  the  win- 
dows were  refitted  with  glafs  and  the  whole 
decorated,  as  it  well  deferves  to  be,  we  fhould 
not  fo  much  mifs  the  eaftern  portico  hid  in  a 
narrow  paifage  made  by  the  theatre.  To  de- 
fcribe  the  contents,  or  give  the  hiftory  of  this 
mufeum,  is  not  my  intention,  as  many  things 
are  depofited  there,  about  which  the  world 
has  long  forgotten  to  inquire. 

I  will  only  obferve  incidentally,  that  it  was 
the  firft  public  ihftitution  of  the  kind,  and  in 

'  Difnen/tons,»^6o  feet  by  25. 

the 
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the  infancy  of  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory  in 
England,  was  a  great  colle<^ion ;  and  though 
far  exceeded  at  this  time  by  fcveral  others,  is 
refpcftable  for  an  original  plan.  In  its  archives 
are  preferved  what  antiquaries  will  value 
more  highly ;  the  private  MSS.  and  books  of 
Sir  W.  Dugdale  and  Anthony  a  Wood.  The 
library  at  Quecn'«  College'^  is  fo  well  *de- 
figucd,  that  it  may  be  fairly  attributed  to 
Sir  Chriftopher's  fuperintending  judgment; 
though  given  to  his  fcholar  and  affiftant,  Ni- 
cholas Hawkfmoor. 

As  the  prefcnt  quadrangle,  which  fo  mag- 
nificently conftitutes  a  part  of  the  high  ftreet, 
has  a  general  relemblance  to  the  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg  at  Paris,  may  it  not  have  been 
compofed  from  fomc  defign  made  by  that 
great  maftcr  in  architcfture,  during  his  viiit 

'  Dimcnjlons  of  Libfaries. — Library  at  Queen's  College 
114  feet  by  31,  and  26  liigh.  At^All  Souls,  198  by  32, 
and  40  high.  Trinity  Coliege,  Gimbridge,  iqo  by  40, 
and  38  in  height.  Blenheim  183-5  ^Y  3^"9»  ^"^^  *^^  either 
end  a  fquarc  of  28  by  20.  Heythorp  83  by  20,  and  20 
high  Oriel  College  83  by  28,  and  28  hi;5h.  Worcefiisf 
•College  100  feet  long.  Caen  Wood  60  by  21.  Shel- 
burne  Hoiife  105  by  30,  and  25  high.  Thorpdoi^  55  by 
20,  and  32  high. 

H  q  to 
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to  Fracnce  ?  Every  thing  that  Hawkfmoor  has 
done,  is  fb  decidedly  inferior  to  Queen's  CIol- 
lege,  whether  his  genius  runs  riot  among^ 
fteeples^  as  at  Limehoufe  and  Bloomfbury,  or 
whether  it  aims  at  ibmething  regular,  as  at 
Eaflon  Nefton,  that  his  claim  to  the  whole 
plan  is  very  diiputable.  The  Doric  elevation 
of  the  hall  and  chapel  is  grand  and  harnK>« 
nioos,  and  worthy  of  Wren  or  Aldrich* 
Though  the  whole  was  not  finifhed  till  the 
year  1739,  the  defign,  at  firft  approved  of  by 
the  fociety,  was  ftridly  adhered  to.  About 
that  time,  the  garden  court  at  Ne^vr  CoDege  • 
appeared,  much  in  imitation  of  Verfaillcs^ 
without  the  colonnade ;  but  with  an  hetero- 
geneous addition  of  Gothick  battlements,  and 
cfcochcons  incumbering  the  architraves  of  the 
windows.  A  fmgle  effeft  as  {ccn  from  the 
garden  was  intended  and  produced;  but  it 
has  no  other  praife.     The  judicious  builder 

•  In  a  poem  entitled  *'  Oxonii  Dux  Poeticus,  by  M.  Au- 
bry,  8vo.  1795,"  the  rcfemblancc  of  thcfc  buildings  to 
Verfailles  excites  the  following  exdacnation. 

**  Ah  mihi  Verf«itas  nimis  iUa  referre  vldentur 

^a  regis  mifcri  limina  parte  fubis. 

Sontes  Verfoilas  I  ipis  prisuB  incendia  fcva 

Accendeztj  qoibus  Gallia  adufta  periu** 

hufbands 
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kulbands  his  imaginatton^  and  referr^s  Some- 
thing to  delight  the  mind^  which  he  can  no 
longer  furprilc. 

The  Clarendon  Printing  Office  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  iituatian  upon  a  gende  afccnt ;  an 
lud  which  the  nature  of  Vanbrugh's  architec- 
ture particularly  requires.  Yet,  as  compoling 
the  auguft  groupe  of  buildings,  which  arc 
ieen  fo  happily  at  the  end  of  Clarendon  ftreet, 
where  it  is  duftered  with  the  theatre;  the 
portico,  without  grace  or  proportion  in  every 
other  point  of  view,  gains  an  accidental  dig- 
nity and  propriety.  Ry  the  thorough-light, 
the  whole  archite^ural  mafs  is  relieved,  and 
becomes  pifturefque.  As  approached  from 
the  Schools,  it  is  all  alike,  huge,  heavy,  and 
magnificently  chxmfy ;  and  wc  are  no  longer 
tempted  to  dream  of  fymmctry  and  arrange- 
fnent. 

Dr.  Henry  Aldrich,  the  accomplilhed  dean 
of  Chrift  Church,  was  one  of  the  moft  per- 
feA  architedls  of  his  time.  His  Elements  of 
Civil  ArchitcAure '  give  ample  evidence  that 

*  This  MS.  had  belonged  to  Dr.  George  Clarke,  who 
bequeathed  it,  with  his  library,  to  Worcefter  College.  It 
was  pnblifhed  and  very  ably  tranflated  by  P.  Smyth,  LL.  B. 
fellow  of  New  College,  large  8vo.  1790. 

H  4  ^c 
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he  was  intimately  convcrfant  with  the  fcielicc*; 
land  two  beautiful  edifices  of  their  kind^  are  a 
very  honourable  proof  of  his  excellence  in 
praAice.  He  built  Peckwater  Court  at  Chrifl 
Church,  in  a  chafjte  Ionic  ftyle,  and  has  made 
the  decoration  fubordinate  to  the  defign. 
The  bafe  is  ruflic,  the  three-quarter  columns 
which  fizpport  the  centfal  pediments  are  cor- 
reSly  formed,  the  pilafter^  arp  plain,  and  the 
windows  dreiTcd  with  architraves.  He  has 
compofed  the  whplc  from  the  purefl:  inilanccB 
of  Palladip  at  Vicenza,  judicioufly  rejefting  a 
liipcrfluity  of  ornament,  by  which  the  great 
outline  of  the  Venetian  archite(fl  was  not  un- 
frequently  eclipfed.  The  other  building 
which  boafls  the  dcfign  of  Pr,  Aldrich  is  thp 
parifh  church  of  All  Saints  in  Oxford  ", 

It  is  obferved  ',  with  fome  degree  of  truth, 
and  cenfure,  that  "  modern  churches  are  a  riljC 
compound,  Italy  having  furnifhed  the  ground 
plari,  Gfecce  the  portico^  and  France  or  Gerr 
many,  the  fpire/' 

The  modern  fpire  is  generally  compofed  of 

f  Dimen/ions.^^i  feet  by  4ij,  and  40  high, 
»  Murphy's  Batallah.  Pref.  p.  16. 

a  rotunda 
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fi  rotunda  or  fpherical  temple  iupporting  an 
obeliik.  Mr.  Walpdlc  calls  it  "  a  monfter 
in  architefture ;"  and  Mr.  Pennant  in  his 
*'  London"  fpcaks  very  plcafantly  of  an  order 
called  the  *^  Pepper-box  ^Z*  If  Wren  him.- 
felf  could  not  refcue  his  ftceples  from  fuch 
deferved  and  contemptuous  criticifnis,  their 
caufe  could  eixpeft  little  from  Hawkfmoor 
and  Gibbs,  in  their  ihare  of  the  fifty  new 
churches,  in  which  thicy  exhibit  a  variety  of 
uglinefs* 

Of  the  fpire  of  All  Saints  it  may  be  truly 
£iid^  that  it  has  fewer  obje(ftionable  parts 
than  almoft  all  of  thole  alluded  to ;  and  the 
church  with  its  Corinthian  portico,  no  left 
than  the  accuracy  of  the  internal  proportions, 
is  uncommonly  correal  in  compofltion,  and 
elegant  in  eSc^i. 

The  Univerfity  has  produced  another  archi- 
tea  of  merit,  though  not  ip  the  prpfdHon, 
Dr.  George  Clarke*    of  All  Souls  College, 

y  Dimenjions. — The  fpire  of  St.  Bride's,  Fleet  Street, 
is  ^34  feet  high ;  and  that  of  St.  Mary  Ic  Bow  exhibits  the 
five  orders  in  different  parts,  and  is  225  feet  high.  At 
St.  Dunftan's  in  the  Eaft,  tlie  fpire  refts  upon  the  inter- 
fe£lion  of  two  arches. 

*  N.  1660,  O.  173  . 

where 
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vrhcre  the  gneat  iumiimy  of  architefture^ 
Chnilopher  Wren  *  had  likewife  ftudied^  was 
afibciated  with  Hawkimoor  in  the  plan  <^  the 
new  quadrangle  and  Codrington's  Library  for 
that  Ibciety.  The  ftyle  is  original^  mc^e  like 
Gothick  than  Grecian^  and  though  capricious 
and  irregular  in  the  extreme^  the  whole  eflfeA 
is  far  from  xmpleafing.  Hawkfmoor  univer- 
fally  niiftook  whim  for  genius^  and  a  love  of 
ornament  for  tafte.  But  Dr.  Clarke  planned 
the  library  which  completes  the  iquare  of 
Peckwatcr  at  Chrift  Church,  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  is  now  the  fuperb  rqM>ii- 
tory  of  archbilhop  Wake's  and  lord  Orrery's 
books,  and  of  general  Guife's  pi^hires.  It 
confxfts  of  one  order  of  rich  Corinthian  co* 
lumns,  of  three  quarters,  and  coniiderable 
height  and  diameter.     The  idea  of  this  man« 

»  N.  itfja,  O.  1723.  His  Defigns  in  three  large  fclio 
vohimeit  ^^^  i^w  preferved  in  the  library  of  AH  Souk 
College.  Thp  principal  are  St.  Paul's,  an  intended  palace 
in  St.  James's  Park,  and  Greenwich  Hofpital.  Dr.  Clarke 
gave  Jones's  Palladio,  with  his  MS.  notes  in  Italian,  to  Wor- 
cefter  College.  Lord  Burlington  purchafed  many  of  Pal- 
ladio's  deCgns  from  the  Contarini  Collection  at  Venice, 
among  which  was  a  Vitruvius  fo  noted.  The  duke  of 
Devonibire  has  a  Palladio  with  Jones's  Latin  notes. 
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ner  was  iupplicd  by  Bernini^  who  $Ued  up 
with  apartments  the  grand  colonnade,  which 
remained  of  the  Baiilica  of  Antonintis  at 
Borne,  which  is  now  the  Dogana  or  Cuftom* 
houfc«  In  Dr.  darkens  firft  plan,  which  I  have 
feen,  he  had  placed  a  turret  like  that  at 
Queen's  College  in  the  center,  the  omiffion 
of  which  no  one  will  regret.  One  great  cha- 
ra<%er  was  intended  by  the  architeft,  which  is 
that  of  magnificence ;  it  was  beyond  his  ta- 
lents, and  heavinefs  prevails. 

In  the  library,  hall,  and  chapel,  at  Wor- 
cefter  College  ^,  which  are  due  both  to  his 
munificence  and  his  Ikill,  there  is  a  greater 
fimplicity,  and  more  fiiccefs.  Yet  the  hall 
and  chapel  had  been  more  happily  conneAed 
by  a  portico,  and  the  prefent;  narrow  alley  oc- 
cupied by  building.  As  a  private  gentleman 
well  verfed  in  architecture  he  mufl:  yield,  in 
all  points,  to  Dr.  Aldrich ;  but  he  had  more 

i>  A  poet  in  the  Mufae  Anglicanse,  intending  a  compU- 
Oient,  has  told  the  plain  truth. 

"  ibiidzque  colunmae 
Apparent,  Te^qoe  baud  tnarra^iU  roBur.** 

AtsIVM  PSCKWATIIU 

Pimenjions. — Library  X41  feet  by  30,  and  37  high. 

iciencen 
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fcicncc,  if  Icfs  tafte,  than  his  contemporary 
Lord  Burlington.  Sir  James  Boroughs  at 
Cambridge,  who  likewife  amufed  himfclf 
with  thefe  purfuits,  if  with  refpeft  to  tafte 
only,  was  a  fupcrior  competitor  for  fame. 
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SECTION    VII. 

GiBBS  and.  Vanbrugh  have  difcovered 
nearly  equal  ponderofity.  Gibbs  adhered 
fcrupuloully  to  the  rules  of  Palladio,  but 
nature  had  denied  him  tafte ;  and  though  very 
much  employed  in  his  day,  in  public  build- 
ings, fcarcely  one  of  them  can  boaft  any  de- 
gree of  fimplicity  or  elegance.  His  favourite 
work  was  the  New  Library  *  at  Oxford,  the 
firft  application  of  Dr.  RadclifFe's  fund.  In 
a  moft  unfavourable  fituation  he  has  crefted  a 
ftrudlure  which  required  every  advantage  of 

»  The  RadcliiFe  Library  is  140  feet  high,  and  the  cu- 
pola 100  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  finidied  in  1749,  eleven 
years  after  the  firft  llone  was  laid.  The  total  ex  pence  was 
40»ooo/.  The  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  was  built  b^ 
John  Bernard  Fifchers,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  cupola 
fupported  by  columns  of  fcaglola,  with  an  am])Ie  area. 
But  the  ikill  of  the  architeft  is  principally  Hiown  in  break- 
ing the  extreme  length  by  another  colonnade  in  rooms 
which  are  continued  from  the  center.  It  has  the  air  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  and  is  richly  painted. 

fpacc 
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ipace  and  elevation.  The  oblong  fquare  in 
which  it  flands^  is  only  three  hundred  and 
ten  feet  by  one  hundred  and  feventy,  and  fo 
ill  adapted  to  receive  a  rotunda  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  diameter^  that  it  is  ab- 
iblutely  ihouldered  by  the  oppofite  colleges  of 
Brazenoje  and  All  Souls. 

The  Schools  and  St.  Mary's  church  com- 
plete a  fquare  without  the  intervention  of  any 
private  edifice;  a  circumftance  to  which  it 
owes  an  effe  A  of  magnificence  which  belongs 
to  none  of  the  component  buildings,  were  they 
detached  from  the  groupe.  I  have  repeated 
Mr.  WaIpole*s  opinion  lefs  happily,  and  I  do 
not  think  his  judgment  fevere. 

If  feen  by  moon-light  the  Radcliffc  Li- 
brary ^  lofes  much  of  the  heavy,  deprefled  ap- 
pearance, it  fhows  under  the  meridian  fun. 
I  have  frequently  furveyed  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 

^  Gibbs  bequeathed  his  books  and  drawings  to  tliis 
library.  It  contains  few  others,  beiide  feme  Oriental 
MSS.  Ill  the  area,  are  two  Candelabra  very  ingemouily 
compofcd  of  marble  fragments  after  the  antique  by  Pira- 
nefi  at  Rome.  They  were  given  by  Sr  R.  Newdigaie. 
With  thtf m  might  be  placed  a  few  of  the  heft  of  the  Arun- 
del ftatues,  when  judiciouily  reftorodi  till  a  faite  of  vootmi 
could  be  finKbed  for  them. 

4  don, 
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don,  under  a  iimilar  point  of  view^  and  have 
been  iurpriicd  by  the  fine  proportions  of  the 
colonnade  funxmndtng  the  dome,  which  an 
atmoiphere  of  thkk  imokc  had  pofitively  ob« 
fcured  in  the  day  time  ^. 

The  cupola  of  the  RadclifTe  Library  not 
reiling  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda,  but  being 
propped  by  confpicuous  buttreifes,  appears  to 
have  fimk  from  its  intended  elevation.  Nor 
is  it,  in  the  leaft,  relieved  by  the  reduplica*^ 
tion  of  ill  ihi^ed  va&s,  by  which  it  is  profbie* 
\y  fluTounded. 

The  ruftic  doors  could  well  have  ipared 
their  pediments,  and  the  fmall  fquare  win- 
dows under  the  large  ones  in  the.  fccond  or- 
der, look  meanly*  This  blunder  was  certain- 
ly a  beauty  in  the  eyes  of  the  archited,  ibr 
he  firft  introduced  it  in  St.  Martin  s  church, 
which  he  built  in  London ;  and  has  repeated 
it  here.  The  double  three  quarter  Corin- 
thian columns  are  yet  handibmc,  and  if  the 
intermediate  fpace,  inilead  of  being  fo  often 
perforated,  had  been  occupied  by  windows, 

<^  The  RaddiiFe  Square  is  deicribed  by  VaG  m  his  ac- 
count of  St.  Peter*s  at  Rome,  **  unifce  alia  foa  magnifi^ 
cenza  una  eftremii  bizzaria." 

copied 
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copied  from  thole  at  Whitehall,  fbme  dignity 
of  ornament  had  been  introduced  and  a  little-- 
nds  avoided,  which  now  ilrikes  every  ob-f 
fcrvef*  It  Epay  be  inquired,  whether  this 
building  had  not  gained  both  beauty  and 
grandeur,  if  whole  and  infiulated  pillars  had 
fupported  the  architrave  and  rotunda. 

At  Cambridge,  in  the  new  building  of 
King's  College  ^,  Gibbs  has  gained  more  credit 
from  a  more  jufter  proportion,  and  his  ab- 
ftaining  from  fuperfluous  decoration.  The 
Doric  portal  in  the  center  cannot  be  praifcd ; 
but  the  whole  elevation  as  feen  from  the 
fields,  is  very  noble,*  and  liipcrior  to  any  of 
the  fame  ftyle  of  building  in  either  univer- 
fity.  To  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  archi- 
tefture  of  the  Senate  Houfe,  Sir  James  Bo- 
rough has  the  better  claim.  The  executive 
part  was  fuperintended  by  Gibbs, 

Mr.  Walpole  will  not  allow. that  "  any 

^  Dimenjions, — New  building  at  King*s  College  236  feet 
by  46,  and  50  high. 

Senate  Houfe,  loi  feet  by  42,  and  the  height  32  feet* 
It  has  been  called  the  largefl:  modern  room  in  England,  but 
the  armoury  in  the  Tower  fhould  be  excepted,  which  is 
345  '^y  49>  ^^^  ^^  '^^g'^  within  the  walls. 

6  man 
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faian  talks  of  one  edifice  of  Gibbs ;"  in  can- 
dour, he  fhould  have  excepted  the  portico  of  St, 
Martin's.  It  is  odo-ftyle  and  of  large  dimcn- 
fions^  but  in  the  worft  fituation  imaginable," 
as  well  from  the  irregularity  of  the  ground, 
as  the  narrowncfs  of  the  ftreet.  By  no  other 
portico  in  London,  could  we  be  in  the  fmall- 
eft  degree  reminded  of  the  great  architypej 
in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  columns  of 
that  before  Carleton  Houfc  are  puny,  and  tot- 
tering undei*  the  architrave.  That  of  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  has  only  half  its 
proportion  of  depth.  From  the  fame  cir- 
cumftance,  that  of  the  New  India  Houfe, 
although  ricL  and  highly  finiftied,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  corridore.  The  fame  defeft 
occurs  at  the  Manfion  Houfe,  without  a  An- 
gle beauty  to  counterbalance  it. 

Gibbs,  aware  that  he  was  cenfured  for 
want  of  grace,  determined,  according  to  his 
own  opinion,  to  obviate  all  objeAions  on  that 
account,  in  his  defign  for  the  New  Church 
in  the  Strand.  He  •  aimed  at  elegance,  but 
could  hot  accomplifh  even  prettinefs. 

The  great  art'  in  a  building  of  moderate 
dimenfions  is  to  pro^brtioh  the  decorations 

1  to 
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to  the  ipacc  they  are  deftincd  to  fill,  that 
they  may  not  by  their  multiplicity  encumber, 
'♦vherc  they  ftiould  adom.  Unobfervant  of 
this  rule,  Gibbs  indulged  his  love  of  finery  in 
^  architedure,  and  has  crowded  every  inch  of 

ftirface  with  petty  decoration.  The  body  of 
the  church,  not  lofty  in  itfelf,  is  broken  into 
two  orders,  and  the  fpite  is  tapered  like -a 
Chinefe  pagoda,  by  a  repetition  of  parts  com- 
pofed  of  members  of  Grecian  architeAure. 
tn  fuch  faults,  the  eye  is  offended  by  the 
tf^^ation  of  beauty. 

The  new  buildings  of  Magdalene  and  Cor- 
pus colleges  are  now  to  be  coniidered. 

There  is  both  fimplicity  and  beauty  in 
that  at  Corpus,  The  pediment  is  fupported 
by  four  plain  Ionic  pilailers,  the  windows  are 
unornamented,  and  the  bafe  not  ruilic,  which 
accprds  better  with  the  whole. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  front  of  the  new  build- 
ing at  Magdalene  Colfege  was  deiigned  by 
Mr.  Holdfworth,  a  fellow  of  that  focicty. 
In  a  front  which  extends  300  feet,  and  is 
about  50  in  height,  there  are  not  lefs  than 
eighty  windows^  and  what  is  worlc,  they  are 
all  of  the  lame  dknenfions.  laigo  Jones,  in 
3  l^is 
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his  iriodel  of  architeAurc  at  Whitehall,  in  a 
fpace  of  1 20  feet  in  length,  and  80  in  height, 
has  placJed  only  fourteen  windows,  which  he 
has  mad<i  the  vehicles  of  judicious  orna- 
tnent* 

Allowing  the  riec^ffity  of  rendering  fb 
tnany  apartments  commodious,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  eroding  a  building  of  fufficient  fizc 
without  breaking  the  furface  into  many  parts 
or  perforations  of  no  viriety ;  here  is  certain* 
ly  nothing  to  praife  but  the  aipeA  to  the 
paddock ;  which  gives  the  air  of  a  nobleman's 
refiden^e^  It  cannot  boail  more  than  many 
of  thofe  great  houfes,  where  extent  and  a 
multiplicity  of  rooms  make  the  only  amends 
for  the  deficiencies  of  archite6hirc. 

Towards  the  old  quadrangle  is  an  arcade 
of  doifter  of  <iqual  extent  with  tfce  building, 
which  was  intended  in  the  original  plan  to 
furround  the  fpacious  area.  Mr,  Wyatt  has 
determined,  that  if  the  whole  wcfe  gothiciz- 
cd,  a  better  effeA  would  be  produced.  There 
IS  little  to  hazard  as  to  its  prefcnt  beauty, 
every  prctenfion  tp  which  is  loft  in  fame- 
nefs. 

For  about  twenty  years,  Keen  was  the  ar- 

'  I  i  chite<^ 
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chiteft  principally  employed*  He  gavc^  the 
defign,  and  fuperintended  the  new  building  at 
Balliol  College,  which  is  a  handfome  piece  of 
ftreet  architcdure  *.  The  proportions  are  juft, 
and  the  ornaments  difpofed  with  tafte. 

Dr.  Clarke's  deiigns  for  the  quadrangle  at 
Worcefter  College,  with  the  hall  and  chapel, 
were  confulted,  and  in  a  great  degree  follow- 
ed by  Keen,  with  coniiderable  improvement. 
The  Provoft's  lodgings  were  entirely  planned 
by  him,  and  are  Angularly  commodious. 

He  built  llkcwife  the  RadclifFc  Infirmary 
from  the  model  of  that  at  Gloucefter,  which 
o\^es  its  very  fuperior  plan  to  Mr.  Singleton, 
a  private  gentleman  of  tfiat  county. 

As  the  next  deftlnation  of  the  RadclifFc 
fund,  the  Obfervatory  was  defigned  by  him, 
but  had  fcarccly  rifcn  above  the  foundations 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1770.     Thd  idea 

^  The  elevation  of  this  building  is  particularty  ftriking 
as  contraftod  with  the  meannefs  and  irregularity  of  the  an* 
cient  frpnt  of  the  college.  It  may  be  fuppofed  to  ex- 
claim 

Prifca  juvent  alios-^fgo  nunc  bm  dexuque  natam 
Cratulor,  ^  Ovid, 
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was  not  happy,  and  was  probably  much  bet- 
ter in  the  drawing,  than  when  executed.  It 
was  materially  altered,  and  completed  by 
Mr.  Wyatt  in  1 786-  No  building  in  Oxford 
is  fo  advantageoufly  iituated,  but  the  wings 
are  long  and  low,  and  add  nothing,  even  by 
contrail,  to  the  lightnefs  and  elegance  of  the 
center.  The  tower  finilhes  in  a  general  re- 
prefentation  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens;  but  upon  confulting  Le  Roy  and 
Stuart,  the  model  will  not  be  found  to  have 
an  ex^A  correfpondencc.  I  mention  this  cir- 
Gumflance  incidentally,  and  not  sis  iubtradl- 
ing  any  thing  from  the  merit  of  the  applica- 
tion. Whatever  objeilions  may  obtrude 
themfelvcs  on  the  firft  view  of  the  elevation, 
they  are  completely  fuperfeded  by  the  gran- 
deur and  beauty  of  the  Obfcrvation  Koom ; 
to  the  lingular  excellence  of  which,  many 
foreigners  of  tafte  and  experience  have  given 
an  unanimous  {iifFrage. 

An  obfervatory,  to  anfwer  all  aftronomical. 
purpofcs,  and  to  difplay  at  the  fame  time  the 
graces  of  architeSure,  appears  to  have  been  a 
performance  of  confiderable  difficulty.  The 
firft,  which  was  erefted  at  Greenwich  by  Sir 

I  3  Jonas 
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Jonas  Moore,  Mafter  of  the  Ordnance,  is  fo 
Ihapelefs  and  capricious,  that  it  might  be 
cafilv  miftaken  for  the  fummcr  houie  of  a 
whimfical  man  of  wealth,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  What  part  of  it  could  poffibly 
have  been  corredled  by  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  } 
— yet  his  final  correftion  and  approbation  are 
faid  to  have  been  given  ^ 

The  Obfervatory  in  Richmond  Park,  built 
at  the  expence  of  his  prefcnt  majefty  by  Sir 
William  Chambers,  is  an  elegant  manfion, 
folly  appropriate  to  its  orig;inal  intcntioni^ 
which  is  fnfficiently  pointed  out  by  the  light 
rotunda  and  cupola  on  the  roof. 

At  Oxford,  it  is  more  chara<9tcriftic,  that 
the  private  refidenc<c  fhould  be  a  fecondary 
confideration. 

A  building  entirely  of  Mr.  Wyatt's  archi-? 
tefture  next  merits  our  attention.  By  the 
munificence  of  the  late  Primate  of  Ireland  4 
beautiful  gateway,  in  a  part  of  Chrift  Church, 
called  Canterbury  Court,  was  finiihed  in  1778. 
The  order  is  Doric.  Nothing  in  imagination 
could  attain  to  a  n^ore  perfeift  iimplicity,  nor 
^Quld  we  receive  an  equal  fatisfa^ion  froni 

'  Farentali^. 
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the  utmoil  effort  of  magnificence.  In  the 
Doric  column  there  is  an  appearance  of  ma- 
jtfky  and  firmnefs,  not  unappropriated  as  far 
as  fblidity  is  implied. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  ingenious  architect 
did  not  purpofe  a  ftrift  adherence  to  prece- 
dent ;  but  following  the  example  of  the  great 
Italian  fchool,  has  deviated  from  the  anticjue 
in  fearch  of  new  beauties,  and  greater  excel- 
lence. His  Doric  column  is  ftridly  neither 
Grecian,  Roman,  nor  Italian. 

In  the  Temples  of  -/Egina,  Poeftom,  and 
the  citadel  at  Athens  ^  the  mofl  perfetft  ex- 
amples of  Doric,  the  gutta^  retain  their  pofi- 
tion,  the  fluting  is  continued  over  the  aftra- 
gal,  and  the  column  invariably  refts  upon  the 
bafe,  without  an  intermediate  plinth. 

The  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome  has 
plain  columns  with  a  fillet,  and  amongfl  the 
ruins  of  the  baths  of  Dioclcfian,  it  is  intro- 
duced above  the  termination  of  the  fluting ; 
but  the  latter  inflancc  is  of  the  decline  of 
Roman  architefture.  Ail  the  Italian  archi- 
tc<fts  from  Palladio  to  Viola,  have  invented  a 

t  Ionian  Anti<}uities,   v.  xi.     Ruins  of  Pceftum  and 
Stiiart\  Athens. 

I  4  Porig 
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Doric  ftyle  of  their  own ;  in  one  point  they 
agrec^  in  contrariety  to  the  Greek  model, 
their  columns  have  tori  and  bafes  lii;e  th? 
other  orders. 

The  whole  quadrangle  rebuilt  upon  Mr. 
Wyatt's  plan  is  a  very  graceful  accompani- 
ment to  this  pprtal  as  the  great  feature,  and 
combines  fimplicity  with  tafte. 

The  Library  at  Oriel  College  is  the  moft 
perfcdl  piece  of  archltefture  in  Oxford,  but  it 
has  no  advantage  of  fituation.  The  fa9ade  with 
equal  grandeur  and  fimplicity  exhibits  only 
the  Ionic  order.  All  the  parts  are  great  and 
commanding^  the  ornaments  few,  and  the 
whole  harmonious.  Mr.  Wyatt  has  been  lefs 
happy  in  hi3  defign  of  the  interior  **.  It  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  iniide  of  this  buildii\g 
little  correfponds  cither  with  the  fimple  ele- 
gance or  the  juft  proportions  of  the  elevation. 
The  windows  internally  are  not  of  a  height 
fuitablc  to  that  of  the  room ;  the  confequence 
of  which  is,  that  a  want  of  a  proper  quantity 
of  light  is  pbfervable  immediately  on  en- 
trance. The  fpagliola  pillars  with  huge  white 
Corinthian  marble  capitals  appear  much  too 

^  Dimen/ions.--^S^  feef  by  98,  and  ^8  high  withip  the 

large. 
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Vurge,  and  elaborately  ornamental  for  the  ret* 
ceis,  whoie  plain  entablature  theyiupport; 
and  raife  in  the  mind  a  painful  fenfe  of  the 
poverty  rather  than  iimplicity  of  the  whole» 
v^hich  confiils  of  an  unadorned  portal  be- 
tween  two  plain  walb.  -A  feries  of  tablets 
with  flight  mouldings  on  the  outfid^  of  the 
ftrufture  give  the  windows  an  appearance  of 
proportion,  which  on  entrance,  is  'Ipft  in  a 
great  degree,  and  a  gallery  over  thenjj  in^ 
creafes  the  heavy  appearance  of  the  ^nflde 
"Vsrall. 

At  Exeter  College  a  library  of  fmall  dimen- 
fions  was  built,  a  few  years  fincc,  as  I  havq 
been  informed,  from  the  defign  given  by  thq 
prefent  Public  Orator ;  which  does  credit  to 
the  CQrreAnefs  of  his  tafle. 

.1  muft  now  clofe  my  obfervations  on  the 
9rcbite6^re  of  the  Univcrfity  of  Oxford,  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  found  to  be  neither 
fuperficial  qor  unjuft.  Free  and  unprejudic- 
cd  I  avow  them  to  be,  and  I  offer,  them  dif^ 
fidently,  as  the  private  opinions  of  an  indivi- 
dual, who  h^s  no  ambitipn  of  forming  the 
tafte,  or  influencing  the  judgment  of  others. 

The  approach  to  the  city  of  Oxford  over 
Magdalene  bridge,  built  by  Gwynne,  is  unique 

6  in 
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in  point  of  cfFeft,and  the  firft  impreflion  it  com* 
municates  of  the  grandeur  of  the  feat  of  the 
Mufes.  Whether  it  be  a  bridge  or  a  canfcway, 
the  double  columns '  are,  at  leaft,  ufelcfs,  for 
they  add  nothing  to  its  fupport.  I  am  aware  of 
Milne's  having  adopted  them  at  Blackfriars ; 
and  I  think  not  happily,  for  the  original  pur- 
pole  of  the  pillars  is  not  ornament,  but  lup* 
port.  The  architcft  of  Magdalene  bridge,  it 
will  be  allowed,  had  a  moft  impraAicablc 
ground  to  work  upon,  and  his  bridge  at  Wor- 
ceftcr  is  a  proof  of  his  fkill,  where  he  had  a 
iingle  river  only  to  crofs.  England  is  famous 
for  that  fpccies  of  architefture.  The  bridges 
over  the  Thames  exceed  in  extent  and  magni- 
ficence, not  only  thofe  over  the  Seine,  but  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  The  modem  bridges  at 
Rome  arc  not  beautiful;  and  the  boafted 
Rialto  at  Venice  has  no  merit  but  the  fmgle 

»  Wc  arc  Reminded  of  Spcnfcr's  bridje  leading  to  tbe 
palace  of  Vienos. 

<*  It  wa«  a  bridge  y  built  ja  goodly  wire 

With  curious  corbs,  and  pendants  graven  fayrj 

And  arched  all  with  porche*,  did  arife 

On  ft^trly  piUours^  framed  after  the  Doric  guifc.** 

ItaU  •fSir  Scud»m9r$f  b.  iv.  c.  xo« 

arch. 
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vch.  We  have  many  proYincial  brklges  of 
fupericNr  lightneis  and  conftru^on ;  I  will  in* 
ikancc  thofe  only  of  Henly,  Mmdenhcady  and 
Richmond,  over  the  Thamcs^.  But  the  moft 
perfeft,  I  have  ever  ieen,  is  the  Ponte  TrinitiU 
over  the  Arno  at  Florence,  of  three  arches 
only,  each  {panning  one  hundred  feet.  Si^h 
exquiiite  proportion  and  fimplicity  are  tb$ 
fummit  of  the  art. 

By  its  curvature,  the  high  ffareet  gradtially 
earpands  the  fcenes  of  academic  fplendour. 
The  fucceiQon  is  not  too  fudden,  nor  does  it 
fuScT  from  the  want  of  continuity  or  neat* 
peis  in  the  private  houfes. 

For  variety  and  magnificence  of  public 
buildings  no  city  in  Europe  can  offer  a  com* 
petition.  Jn  the  ^'  Corfo*'  at  Rome,  there 
are  large  palaces,  which  are  proudly  diftin* 
guiihed  from  common  habitations,  and  fo 
frequent,  that  a  refemblance  will  ibike  every 
Engliih  viiitant.  Re(pei5ting  the  circum- 
ijtances'i^f  ip^ce  aqd  comn^odious  pavement, 

^  The  finell  Gothic]^  bridge  is  that  of  one  arch  over 
the  Adige  at  Verona^  which  fpans  213  Roman  palms, 
9bout  140  £n;Tlt(l|  f.e(.    It  was  built  by  Fra.  Gtocondo 

In  1465. 

v^hich 
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ihrhtch  arc  fo  cffcntial  to  a  favourable  elevation 
©f  the  feveral  buildings,  and  the  number  of 
diem  fcen  in  the  fame  view,  the  High  ftrect 
in  Oxford  is  greatly  fupcrior,  if  not  in  the 
individual  beauty  of  the  component  ftruc-^ 
tures. 

Before  commerce  had  ufurped  every  inch 
of  ground  in  the  bufy  parts  of  the  capital,  the 
ieries  of  noblemen's  palaces  from  Arundel 
houie  in  the  Strand  to  Northumberland  houfe 
at  Charing-crpfs,  as  they  ftood  at  the  begin-' 
uing  of  the  laft  century,  muft  have  had  an  air 
of  national  grandeur,  which  is  now  no  more. 

Oxford  is  not  only  didinguiihed  for  beauty 
as  a  city;  but  for  the  number  and  pleafantneft 
of  its  gardens  and  public  reforts.  The  *'  ca- 
thedral length  of  trees**  at  Chrift  Church,  the 
bowers  of  Merton,  the  happy  effed  of  mo- 
dern gardening  at,  St.  John's,  and  of  the  ftyle 
of  the  laft  age,  in  Trinity  and  New  College, 
^th  the  delightful  retreats  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cherwell  at  Magdalene  ^  compose  envi- 
rons of  infinite  amenity.  The  Englifh  Aca- 
demus  enjoys  its  "  ftudious  walks  and  Ihades," 

*  '*  To  hunt  for  truth  in  Mauil'lin's  learned  groyc." 

Pope's  Imit.  Hor.  Ep.  I.  ii, 

which 
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which  yield  to  thofe  of  Athens,  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  revolutions  of  our  climate. 

The  fumptuous  palace  of  Blenheim,  and 
the  elegant  villa  at  Nxmeham,  fb  often  ad* 
mired  and  defcribed,  arc  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oxford.  After  Mr.  Gilpin,  who  poifefies  un- 
queftionably  the  happy  faculty  to  paint  with 
words,  it  would  be  arrogant  to  attempt  a 
verbal  delineation  of  fccnes  which  he  has 
examined  with  {o  much  fcience  of  pi6lu-* 
rciijue  beauty  ". 

The  iyftem  of  modern  gardening  has  been 
employed  in  no  Situations  with  greater  advan^- 
tage,  than  in  the  grounds  which  are  attached 
to  thofe  lupcrb  manfions. 

Modern  gardening,  as  a  fcience,  has  had 
perhaps  too  rapid  a  progrefs  for  its  eventual 
perfection ;  and  has  been  imitated  with  fucr 
cefs,  no  lefs  various,  than  landfcape  on  canvas 
by  thofe  painters  who  rather  truft  to  fancy, 
for  deflgn  and  colouring,  than  confult  nature 
for  original  or  correal  architypcs''. 

The 

*  Northern  Tour. 
■  In  Mr.  Rcpton*s  fyftcm,   the  naked  manfion,  the 
ibaven  lawn,  and  Terpentine  lake  in  the  diftance,  are  re- 
peated till  tbey  tiauleate.^-*'^  Tsdet  me  hodiernarum  harum 

Ibrmarum." 


The  introdu^on  of  architedurc  into  gardcti 
fcenes  in  England  may  date  its  origin  in  the 
preCsnt  century.  Vanbrugh  gave  dcfigns  for 
temples  at  E^ftbury  in  Dorfetfhire,  but  he 
could  only  repeat  himfelf,  and  they  arc  merely 
parts  of  his  houies  in  miniature. 

At  Stowe,  he  indulged  his  fancy  in  a  pro- 
fiifion  of  unmeaning  boxes^  excepting  the 
Temple  of  Venus. 

In  the  villas  near  Rome,  the  fountains, 
terraces,  and  flights  of  flairs  (for  the  whole 
icheme  of  Roman  gardens  is  artificial)  em-^ 
ployed  fbme  of  their  mqft  famous  arcfaitcfts, 
and  great  variety  and  tafte  are  difplayed, 
which  produce  grandeur  without  heavinefs ; 
and  flatuary,  principally  in  fpecimens  of  the 
antique,  lends  its  aid  to  complete  a  magnifi** 
cent  whole.  The  diigufling  conformity  and 
repetition  fo  cfFeAually  ridiculed  by  Pope,  no 
longer  pervade  our  gardens ;  but  are  now  pe- 
culiar to  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  At 
the  epifcopal  palace  at  Wirtzburg^  I  could 

formarum."  Tafte  and  nature  however  liave  found  able 
advocates  in  Mr.  Uvcdale  Price,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight, 
the  one  in  a  poetical,  and  the  other  in  profe  eflays,  wh^o 
efforts  may  ftill  reprieve  "  the  obfoletc  prolixity  of  fhade/* 

not 
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not  reprcfs  my  ailoniihnient  ftt  the  coloflU 
diilortions  intended  to  reprefent  fiafaaest  tfac 
bowers  of  painted  lime  trees,  and  oorreipon-* 
dent  alleys  buttoned  with  hundreds  of  flower^ 
pots,  which  compofcd  theie  grotcfque  pleafure 
grounds,  peopled  like  the  Elyfian  fields,  by  a 
multitude;  but  in  defiance  of  clailic  descrip- 
tion, in  groupes,  fmgle  figures  and  bufh,  be* 
yond  arrangement  or  number* 

In  fome  of  our  extenfive  demons  dedicated 
to  pii^ureique  beauty,  where  nature  has  been 
mod  indulgent,  I  have  been  disappointed  by 
obfcrving  numerous  ilrudures  of  high  «pvc* 
tenfion  as  to  ornament,  fo  ill  iuited  to  the 
genius  of  the  place.  We  abound  in  ecdc- 
fiaflical  and  military  ruins,  which  are  truly 
inimitable,  and  lofe  all  cScA  when  attempted 
upon  a  fcalc  of  inferior  dimenii<His.  Why 
are  wc  fb  am^bitious  of  multiplying  copies,  in 
which  all  charad:er  is  funk  in  diaainiibed 
proportions?  Why  have  we  fuch  an  abun- 
dance of  grottos  and  huts,  in  a  climate  of 
eternal  damps? 

Inftead  of  thefe  monotonous  cmbcUilh- 
ments,  and  imperfeft  imitations  of  what  we 
already  pollefs,  in  number  and  originality,  be- 
yond other  nations  on  the  continent,  let  me 

indulge 
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indulge  a  faint  hope,  that  taftc,  in  happic* 
times,  may  fcle<3:  a  fpot,  and  opulence  offer 
her  ftores  to  enrich  it,  with  the  genuine  mo- 
dels of  claffic  antiquity.  The  remains  6f 
Athens,  of  Rome,  of  Ionia  and  Balbec,  are 
become  national  .trcafiires,  by  the  ingeniotis 
and  erudite  labours  of  Britifli  artifts®.  No 
longer  content  with  accurate  delineations 
tipon  paper,  or  diminutive  cork-models  of 
them,  as  feen  in  libraries  of  fuperior  elegance, 
the  reftoration  of  thofe  fuperb  or  beautiful 
edifices,  fliould  dignify  fome  chofen  Ipot  of 
correipondent  compofition.  In  the  iimilitude 
of  caftles  and  abbies,  extent  and  maffivenels 
are  infeparably  ncceffary;  without  them,  all 
cffcft  dwindles  into  Httlenefs;  but  the  Gre* 
cian  fane  may  be  rendered  pcrfeft  in  the 
minuteft  reprefentation  of  it.  The  cxaft 
model  of  the  Maifon  Quarree  at  Nifmcs, 
called  the  Temple  of  Concord  and  ViAory  at 
Stowe,  built  by  the  late  lord  Temple,  when 
viewed  as  prefiding  over  a  noble  valley,  will 
prove  my  aflcrtion,  no  Icfs  than  the  copy  of 

•  Stiiart's  Athens,  3  vols  fol.   Degodetz,  Rome,  by  Mar- 
shall.    Ionian  Antiquities,  2  vols.  fol.  publifbed  by  the. 
I^ilettanti  Society.     Wood's  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  &c. 

the 
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the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens,  at 
Mr.  Anfbn's  at  ShuckburghP,  though  unfor- 
tunately placed.  In  the  exeowtlon  of  fuch  a 
plan  for  a  fchool  of  claffical  architefture,  not 
the  flighteft  deviation  from  the  true  model  or 
reftoration,  formed  from  "  actual  admeafure- 
ment,  ihould  be  tolerated.  It  fhould  be  feen 
in  the  chaftnefs  of  the  original,  confonant  in 
every  part.  We  might  then  begin  to  antici- 
pate  our  emancipation  from  the  Vanbrughs 
and  Borrominis  of  the  prefent  day. 

A  few  years  ago,  prince  Borghefe  patronifed 
Jacob  Moor**,  who  was  the  boaft  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  nation,  and  then  ftudying  at  Rome  as  a 
landfcape  painter,  he  not  only  felt  the  beauties 
of  Claude  Loraine,  but  rivalled  them.  His 
own  portrait,  with  an  accompaniment  of  foreft 

p  The  Cboragic  Monument  of  Lyficratcs.-     Stuart's 
Athens,  c.  4.  pi.  i — 3,     The  Odagon  Tower  of  Andro- 
nicus  Cyrheftcs.     Stuart's  Athens,  c.  3.  pi.  1—3.  and  the    . 
arch  of  Hadrian  at  Athens,  are  all  imitated  in  tlie  grounds 
of  Shuckburgh. 

*J  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and  died  at  Rome  in  1793,    C/A  l^Ui 
where  he  had  principally  reiided  and  ftudied.     He  has  re-       [0^ 
prefented  himfelf  with  his  coat  taken  off  and  lying  by  him, 
and  as  reding  under  a  fpreading  tree,  in  a  foreft. 

K  fcenery, 
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fcenery,  contributed  by  himfelf  to  the  cham- 
ber of  painters  in  the  gallery  at  Florence,  is 
an  honourable  ^tcftimony  of  unconimon  ex- 
cellence. 

Under  Moor  s  direction,  the  prince  deter- 
mined to  remodel  the  ground  adjoining  to  his 
incomparable  villa  on  the  Pincian  hill.  The 
gardens  of  the  Medici  and  Albani  villas,  and 
thofe  called  Boboli  near  the  grand  duke's 
palace  at  Florence,  are  laid  out .  in  a  ftiiF 
tafte,  with  walls  of  evergreens,  ftraight  alleys, 
marble  fountains,  and  crowds  of  ftatucs.  Yet, 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  ftyle,  now 
obfolfete  in  England,  is  bell  adapted  to  Italy; 
where  a  conftant  and  ftrong  fun  would  foon 
dcftroy  velvet  lawns,  and  the  broad  Ihade  in 
a  ftrcet  of  clipped  trees  or  covert  walks  is 
more  coincident  with  the  local  idea  of  luxu- 
ry. Their  perfeilly  harmonifing  landlcapes 
are  found  only  in  imagination  and  on  canvas, 
for  the  art  of  reducing  a  diftri<fl  of  country  to 
the  rules  of  pifturcfque  beauty,  as  frequent 
in  England,  is  unknown  to  them. 

Moor  gave  the  firft  fpecimen  of  an  Engliih 

garden  to  the  Roman  artifts,  as  defcribed  in 

Mafon's  elegant  didaftic  poem   fo  denomi- 

6  nated. 
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nated.  The  alleys  and  terraces  diiappearing^ 
the  fountains  no  longer  are  forced  into  the 
air,  and  the  water  liberated  from  'marble 
chefts,  fprcads  into  a  lake  with  irregular  ftiores. 
Upon  a  fmall  ifland  in  this  garden  is*  the 
temple  containing  a  fine  flatue  of  i£fculapius'; 
and  another  exquifite  morgeau  of  architefture 
iacred  to  Diana*,  in  an  appropriate  fituation, 
each  of  moft  correft  imitation.  Other  parts 
of  thcfe  ornamented  fields  exhibit  the  Roman 
fcenes  of  old.  A  hippodrome,  a  villa  in- 
variably correlponding  with  the  plan  and  fcale 
given  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  and  a  muieum 
deftined  to  receive  the  flatues  found  in  the 
city  of  Gabii  (defcrted  even  in  the  days  of 
Horace)  realife  the  idea  I  have  fketched  of  a 
claiTic  pleafure  ground.  Upon  the  very  fite 
of  the  gardens  of  Salluft  given  to  the  Roman 
people,  to  have  an  actual  inipeftion  and  re- 
vival of  ibme  of  their  original  plans  and  cm- 
bellifhments,  after  a  lapfc  of  two  thoufand 
years,  afforded  a  f^tisfadion  which  no  deli- 
neation could  equal. 

•  I  copied  the  fubjoined  infcription  on  the 
bafe  of  a  flatue  of  Flora,  in  proof  that  the 


'  ''  ALKAEnEmi  SOTHPI." 

KEMORVM  PO 

K  a  modern 


*   *•  MOCTIVAGAE  NEMORVM  POTENTI." 
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modern  Romans  are   ftill  maftcrs  of  Latin 
compofition  \ 

VILLAE.  BORGHESIAE.  PINCJANAE. 

CVSTOS  HAEC  EDICO. 

QVISQUIS  ES.  SI  LIBER 

LEGVM  COMPEDES,  NE  HtC  TIMEASL 

ITO  QVO  VOLES  PETITO  QVAE  CVPIS. 

ABITO  QVANDO.  VOLES. 

EXTERIS.  MAGIS.  HAEC  PARANTVR  QVAM  HERO. 

IN.  AVREO  SECULO  VBl  CVNCTA  AVREA 

TEMPORVM  SECVRITAS  FECIT. 

BENEMERENTI  HOSPITL 

FEIiREAS  LEGES  PRAEFIGERE  HERVS  VETAT. 

&IT  HlC  AMICO  PRO  LEGE 

HONESTA  VOLVNTAS. 

VERVM  SI  OyiS  DOLO  MALO  LVBENS  SCIENS 

AVREAS  VRBANITATIS  LEGES  FREGERI  W 

CAVEAT  NE  SIBI 

TESSARAM  AMICITIAE  SVBIRATVS  VILLICVS 

ADVORSVM  FRANCAT. 

*  Upon  an  oppofitc  column  arc  infcribed  fome  vcifes 
from  Pctronius  Arbiter,  (Satires,  ch.  131)  which  are 
admirably  defcriptive  of  rural  fccnery  and  beauty.  . 


SECTION 
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SECTION     VII. 


The  Greeks  arc  faid  to  have  borrowed 
archite6lure  from  the  AiTyrians,  who  had 
previoufly  acquired  it  from  the  Egyptians. 
Athens,  which  was  the  earlieft,  was  like  wile 
the  bcft  fchool  of  archite<^re.  The  orders 
which  are  afcribed  to  Dorus  and  Ion,  have  a 
date  at  leaft  eight  hundred  years  anterior  to 
the  chriftian  aera,  but  the  Corinthian  is  more 
modern  *. 

The 

*  The  hiftory  of  architefture,  like  that  of  the  other  arts, 
marks  out  the  progrcffion  of  manners.  Among  the  Dorians 
it  carried  with  it  the  auderity  of  their  national  charader, 
which  difplayed  itfclf  in  their  language  and  mufick.  Tlie 
lonians  added  to  its  original  (implicity  an  elegance,  which  has 
excited  the  univerfal  admiration  of  pofterity.  The  Corir- 
thians,  a  rich  and  luxurious  people,  not  contented  with 
former  improvements,  extended  the  art  to  the  very  verge 
of  vicious  refinement.  And  thus  (fo  conneded  in  their 
origin  are  the  arts,  fo  fimilar  in  their  progreis  and  revolu- 
tions) the  fame  genius  produced  tliofe  three  charaAers  of 
flyle  in  archite£ture,  which  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnaiTus,  cn^ 
of  tlie  moft  judicious  critics  of  Greece,  remarked  in  its  lan- 

K  3  guage. 
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The  Romans  were  imitators  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Greeks.  Simplicity  and  mere  ufcfiilnefs 
chara<3:erifcd  their  national  buildings  in  the 
rude  days  of  the  republick ; — thofe  erefted  by 
liie  Emperours  were  confpicuous  for  their 
magnificence.  They  were  moft  ilimptuous 
and  beautiful  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus ;  be«% 
came  evidently  inferior  in  that  of  Trajan ; 
and  declined  far  below  mediocrity,  even  in 
the  third  century  of  chriftianity. 

We  owe  to  the  Romans  the  invention  of 
the  Tufcan  arid  Compofite  orders.  The  firft^ 
mentionqd  was  the  original  ftylc  of  Italy 
formed  upon  the  Doric  model,  fo  frequent  in 
Magna  Graecia,  before  the  introduction  of 
Attic  architefture,  but  heav}'  and  void  of 
grace  in  its  proportions.  Of  the  Compofite, 
firft  ufcd  in  the  Aiiguftan  age,  we  obferyc  tho 

gtiage.  The  Dorians  exhibited  an  order  of  building  .like 
the  ftyle  of  their  Pindar — like  Efchylus — like  Thucydidcs, 
The  Corinthians  gave  their  architedlure  that  appearance  of 
delicacy  and  effeminate  refinement  which  chara£^erifes  tho 
language  of  Ifocrates.  But  the.  lonians  ftruck  out  that 
happy  line  of  beauty,  which  partaking  of  the  (implicity  of 
the  one  without  its  harihnefs,  and  of  the  elegance  of  the' 
other  without  its  luxuriance,  exhibited  that  perfei^ibn  of 
ftyle  which  is  adjudged  to  Homer,  and  his  beft  imitators/' 

Burgess  en  the  Study  of  Antiquities* 

more 
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more  frequent  inftances  confined  to  decoration 
lavilhly  employed,  than  in  pure  and  claffical 
archite6lure. 

The  zenith  of  Roman  architefturc  was 
under  the  aufpices  of  Vefpafian  and  his  im- 
mediate fucceflbrs,  who  completed  the  Temple 
of  Peace  and  the  Colofaeum,  or  Flavian  am- 
phithcatre.  Upon  the  eftabliihment  of 
chriftianity,  the  external  magnificence  was 
facrificed  to  thc»  internal  decoration,  and  the 
oblong  fquare,  the  ground  plan  peculiar  to  the 
ancient  temples,  being  extremely  fimple  in 
their  interior,  but  fumptuous  to  view,  was 
gradually  formed  into  the  Greek  and  Latin 
crofs,  which  is  much  more  favourable  to  fu- 
perftition  than  to  beauty.  The  removal  of 
the  imperial  throne  from  Rome  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  involved  at  the  fame  time,  and  from 
the  fame  caufes,  the  decline  and  fall,  not  only 
of  the  empire,  but  of  pure  architedhirc* 

Not  eariier  than  the  beginning  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  under  the  aufpices  of  Leo  the 
tenth,  and  the  Medici  family,  architects  were 
encouraged  to  apply  themfelves  to  antique 
models,  and  to  meafiire  their  proportions, 
that  they  might  defign  the  orders  with  pre- 
cifion.     Bramante,  Sangallo,  and  Michel  ag^ 

K  4  nouloj 
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noulo,  ereded  edifices  which  excelled  thofc  of 
the  Greeks,  both  in  magnificence''  and  regu- 
larity, in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  offer  the  bell  ex- 
amples to  other  nations.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  epocha  of  the  revival  of  archi- 
tecture in  Europe. 

Since  that  time  each  country  has  fent  its 
native  artifts  to  Rome  to  ftudy  architciJbire, 
who,  as  it  might  have  been  naturally  expeiiUd, 
were  content  to  form  themfelves  folely  in  the 
fchools  of  their  new  maftcrs,  as  it  was  much 
more  prafticable  to  ftudy  after  intire  works, 
and  thofe  which  were  ccnftantly  before  them, 
than  to  purfue  a  painful  and  uncertain  invef- 
tigation  of  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  No 
better  reafon  can  be  adduced,  I  prefume,  for 

*  Several  of  the  moft  admired  of  the  ancient  temples 
were  not  of  great  dimenfions.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  at 
Jackley  near  Alabanda.  lonicexaftyle  i8ofeetby94. 
Pcriflylc  II  columns  on  either  iide,  Ionian  Antiq.  v.  i. 
p.  58. 

Temple  of  Fonuna  Virilis  at  Rome.  Ionic  tetrafiyla 
j4  8  by  38  8.  Periftyte  }  columns,  nine  on  either  fide. 
Degodetz' Rome.  v.  i.  p.  50.  Maifon  Quaree  at  Nifmes. 
.  Exaftyle  40  feet  by  84-  Cell  36  feet  by  64.  Pcriftyle  £ 
columns,  11  on  either  fide,  44  feet  high,  diameter  2  feet 
9  inches,  eight  diametres. — CleiilTcaa  At:cliit.  <lc  Nifmes. 

tlie 
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the  flow  progrcis  of  true  taftc  in  every  covn^ 
try  of  Europe  during  the  firft  century,  after 
the  death  of  Leo  the  tenth, 

Italy  in  the  revival  of  claflical  architeAure 
prefented  an  admirable  model  in  St,  Peter's 
church,  and  inftances  of  that  ftyle^  in  iacred 
edifices  which  were  afterwards  ereAcd  in 
Rome,  were  increafed  to  a  great  number,  but 
with  a  fucccfs  decidedly  inferior  to  tiicir  ' 
archetype,  and  widely  defcriminated  from 
each  other. . 

The  Italian  manner  was  not  early  adopted 
•by  the  French  in  their  dhurches ;  for  that  of 
St.  Louis,  de  la  rue  St.  Antoine,  after  a  defign 
executed  at  Rome  by  Vignola,  which  was  a 
iignal  for  revolution  in  the  form  and  diftri- 
bution  of  ecclefiaftical  architefture  in  Paris; 
has  no  higher  date  than  of  the  laft  century. 
The  cupola  of  the  Invalides  by  Manfart,  and 
the  whole  ftru<9:ure  of  the  church  of  St.  Ge- 
nevieve by  Sufflot,  are  feleded  as  the  moft 
perfed:  proofs  of  their  national  proficiency. 

In  the  Catholic  {lates  of  Germany,  I  ob- 
ferved  a  few,  but  imperfe<5l,  imitations  of  the 
Italian  ftyle,  which  dcfcrve  little  commenda- 
tion. John  Bernard  Fifchers,  even  in  his 
boafted   work,    the   church   of  St.    Charles 

Borromco, 
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BorrcMxico,  a  monument  of  the  piety  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  Empcrour  Charles  the  fixth, 
has  evinced  no  fkill,  and  produced  no  beauty, 
neither  in  the  oval  ihape  of  its  cupola,  nor  in 
the  two  arcades,  the  one  vaft  and  the  other 
diminutive,  nor  in  the  two  hiftoric  columns, 
{o  placed  as  they  are. 

Of  Inigo  Jones,  and  our  oUigations  to  him 
for  the  introdudlion  of  pure  archite6lure,  fomc 
hiention  has  been  made.  His  projected  palace 
of  Whitehall,  had  it  been  completed  under 
his  own  inipeftion  and  the  patronage  of  his 
royal  mailer,  woidd  have  rivalled  many  on  the 
continent.  But  of  his  fkill  in  facred  build-* 
ings  we  have  no  grand  inftance,  fmce  the  por- 
tico and  front  which  he  attached  to  the 
Gpthick  of  Old  St.  Paurs  no  longer  exifts. 
The  church  of  St.  Paul,  Co  vent  Gatrden,  has 
exquifite  fimplicity,  but  no  magnificence ;  and 
has  been  both  praifed  and  blamed  with  as 
much  prejudice  as  truth  ^.     In  the  opinions 

of 

e  Critical  Review  of  publick  buildings,  &c.  8vo.  1736. 
p.  21.  Walpolc's  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  8vo.  v.  2.  p.  275. 
This  church  is  125  feet  by  50,  and  compared  by  Maundrcl 
to  the  moft  perfedi  of  the  temples  at  Balbec,  the  dimenfions 
of  which  are  225  feet  by   120.     Cell   130  feet  by  85, 

Diameter 
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of  many  critics  the  total  abfence  of  ornament 
b  not  compeniated  by  mere  corrednefs  of 
proportions.  The  boaft  and  admiration  of 
England  is  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul'« 

We  have  orttx  ventured  to  advance  its  claims 

» 

to  aa  equality  vnth  thole  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome# 
excepting  for  magnitude  only.  That  fuch  a 
competition  will  be  eafily  maintained^  candour 
cannot  allow,  whilft  in  examining  the  objec- 
tions made  by  foreigners  of  tafte,  it  finds  that 
f hey  are  founded  ip  fsiA,  as  well  as  Supported 

Diaroetcr  of  the  columns  6  feet ;  c&oRyle  eight  aad  a  half 
diameters  high ;  intercolumniacion  9  feet;  periftyk  14  oa 
either  fide ;  pediment  190  high. 

^  The  peculiar  circamftance  of  St.  Paul's  is,  that  it  was 
finiflied  by  one  archite<ft  in  fhirty-five  years,  from  1675  ta 
1710,  under  one  bifhop.  St.  Peter's  was  145  years  id 
building,  from  1503  to  1648)  under  nineteen  Popes,  and 
\>y  twelve  architects  in  fucceffion. 

Dimenfions. — St,  Peter's  length  729  feet,  breadth  519. 
Fa9ade  364  feet,  height  437.  Outfide  diameter  of  the 
cupola  1S99  inward  diameter  108  feet. 

St.  Paul's  length  500  feet,  breadth  250.  Facade  180  feet^ 
lieight  340  feet ;  outward  diameter  of  the  cupola  145  feet, 
inward  diameter  ^00  feet. 

The  relative  proportions  of  thefe  churches  have  been  ad- 
mirably exemplified  by  the  architedt  Bonomi,  who  placed 
pne  within  the  otheri  in  a  Icale  which  he  exhibited  at 
^ompriet  Houfe  in  1798. 

bv 
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by  opinion.  Let  us  attend  to  their  ftatement 
of  deficiences  in  architc<5lural  fcience  difco- 
verable  in  this  grand  edifice,  not  to  infift  on 
thofe  which  arc  more  dependant  on  tafte. 

They  aflert,  that  theeflential  and  vifiblcwant 
of  proportion  iti  fome  of  the  principal  dimen- 
lions  is  extremely  derogatory  to  any  praife 
which  has  been  given  to  Sir  Chriftophcr  Wren 
for  his  underftanding  the  elegant  precifion  of 
the  antique,  or  even  the  excellent  modern 
ftyle,  which  exifted  in  his  time,  and  which 
he  was  fully  enabled  to  confult  and  follow. 
They  inquire,  why  the  architrave  and  frize 
are  oftiitted  above  the  arcades  of  the  nave 
and  choir,  whilft  the  entablature  is  complete 
in  every  other  part  of  the  fabrick  ?  Why  the 
fummit  of  the  arcade  is  elevated,  as  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace  at  Rome,  above  the  capitals 
of  the  pilafters,  for  the  whole  height  of  ar- 
chitrave and  half  that  of  the  frize  ?  Why  has 
the  enormous  cupola,  which  appears  to  over- 
whelm the  church,  a  height  and  exterior  cir- 
cumference fo  dilproportioned  to  the  othei* 
dimenfions  of  the  edifice  ?  And  laftly,  why  is 
the  infide  furface  of  the  cupola  made  into  an 
impcrfedl  cone,  which  throws  the  pilafters 
out  of  their  upright,  and  forces  them  to  lean 

towards 
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towards  the  centre  ?  They  contend  that  no 
fimilar  errors  can  be  dcteAed  in  the  rival 
temple,  nor  will  they  allow  the  great  Englifh 
archited:  to  emulate  the  fame  of  Michel- 
agnuolo,  and  his  iucceiTors  in  that  ftupendous 
ftrufture*  Acknowledging  my  incompetence 
to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  fuch  allegations, 
I  will  only  exprefs  the  fatisfa6lion  I  ihould 
feel,  were  the  qucftion  agitated  by  any  of  the 
learned  architeAs  who  fupport  the  credit  of 
the  Englifh  fchooL 

As  to  decoration,  which  muft  be  fuggefted 
and  regulated  by  taile  alone,  it  may  be  wiihed 
that  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  had  not  divided 
the  body  of  the  church  into  two  equal  orders, 
inflead  of  adding  an  attick  only,  as  at 
St.  Peter's,  and  that  he  had  been  more 
Iparing  of  feftoons,  which  crowd  the  furface, 
already  broken  into  minute  ruftic,  to  the  very 
fummit.  Of  the  fa9ade,  and  particularly  of  the 
two  hemifpherical  porticos  at  either  termina- 
tion of  the  tranfept,  too  much  cannot  be  faid  in 
praife.  The  vaft  cupola,  no  lefs  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  ftruftures  in  connexion 
with  it,  when  infpeAed  from  one  of  the  an- 
gular points  of  the  building,  acquires  a  greater 
harmony  of  parts,  as  the  extreme  length  is 

fore- 
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fore-ihortened,  and  blends  more  accordantly 
with  the  whole. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  firft  deiign 
which  he  gave  for  this  cathedral  was  more 
approved  by  its  great  author;  and  it  has 
apparently  ibme  advantages  over  that  which 
was  finally  adopted,  after  many  interferences 
and  deviations,  made  at  the  inftance  of  thofe 
who  direded  this  iiimptuous  work .  Amongft 
other  points  of  Superiority  may  be  noticed, 
that  the  whole  fabrick  confifted  of  one  order 
only,  inilead  of  an  equal  diviilon  into  two, 
and  the  grand  portico  projefted  with  a  ipacc 
and  elevation  not  unequal  to  that  of  Agrippa 
added  to  the  Pantheon  at  Romc^ 

But  the  fame  of  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  as 
an  architeft  of  true  tafte,  is  fequrely  eftablilh- 
ed  by  an  elegant  church  of  St.  Stephen  Wal- 
broke,  to  which  even  foreigners  confcnt  to 
allow  an  unqueftionable  praife.     He  has  not 

♦  Dimenjions  of  the  intended  church — Height  300  feet, 
diameter  of  the  Cupola  120,  length  43O9  breadth  300. 
Portico,  oftoftyle,  of  i\  diameter,  length  loO,  height  45. 
The  cupola  was  not  rifing  from  a  rotunda,  as  at  prefent, 
but  fupportcd  by  fmall  buttreffes.  Plates  of  the  plan  and 
elevation  have  been  publifiied,  and  the  model  is  Aill  fhowci 
at  St.  Paurs. 

omitted 
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omitted  a  finglc  beauty  of  which  the  delign 
was  capable,  but  has  applied  them  all  with 
infinite  grace. 

We  may  conclude  from  its  perfeftion,  that 
he  was  not  cramped  and  overruled  in  his  ori-* 
ginal  idea,  which  he  Jiad  completed  in  his 
own  mind  previoufly  to  the  commencement 
of  the  flruAure;  for  nothing  like  an  after 
thought,  or  fubftitution  of  one  part  for  ano<- 
ther,  can  be  difcovered  in  the  whole.  The 
cupok  ^  refts  upon  Corinthian  columns  of  the 
fineft  proportions. 

The  library  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
exhibits  more  grandeur  than  any  in  Oxford ; 
an  effeft  which  it  owes  as  much  to  propriety 
of  fituation,  as  to  the  excellence  of  defign  K 
It  has  been  objeded  to  Greenwich  Hoipital, 
that  it  coniifb  of  two  palaces  exa<^y  repeated^ 
and  appearing  as  wings  without  a  body. 

The  Ranger's  houie  is  too  infignificant  to 
terminate  fo  magnificent  an  area,  and  would 
be  well  removed  for  the  coloflal  ilatue  of 
Naval  Viftory  230  feet  high,  as  propolcd  by 

'  Dimen/ions. — Ground  plan  75  feet  by  56 ;  height  of 
the  cupola  58,  diameter  38. 
S  190  feet  by  4O;  and  38  high. 

Flaxman. 
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Flaxman.  Bcmini's  Doric  colonades  at 
St.  Peter's  are  not  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  at 
Greenwich  ^.  That  the  firft  mentioned  form 
a  circle  is  a  circumftance  of  advantage,  which 
is  amply  compenfated  by  the  rich  pcrlpeftive 
by  which  the  others  arc  clofed. 

Prefcrved  in  the  archives  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege are  the  plans  and  elevations  of  a  palace 
intended  to  be  erefted  in  St.  James's  Park. 
From  thefe,  it  appears  to  have  fewer  faults 

_  • 

than  Hampton  Court,  Marlborough-houfe,  or 
Winchcftcr  palace,  but  no  excellence  to  caufe 
regret,  that  it  has  never  been  built. 

The  monument*  is  more  lofty  than  the 
fieimous  hiftorical  columns  of  the  ancients,  but 
can  offer  no  other  point  of  comparifon.  Much, 
indeed,  it  lofcs  by  its  unfavourable  iituation ; 
had  it  been  raifed  in  the  center  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  its  elevation  would  have  been  un- 

*  Each  of  the  colonades  is  20  feet  high,  and  34.7  feet 
long,  with  double  columns,  as  at  St.  Peter's. 

*  The  monument  was  begun  in  1671,  and  finiihed  in 
1677.  It  is  202  feet  high,  and  contains  28,196  feet  of  fdlid 
Portland  ftone.  The  Antoninc  column  at  Rome  is  175 ; 
the  Trajan  147  feet ;  and  that  eredcd  by  Arcadius  at  Con- 
ftantinopleofthc  fame  height,  when  perfcft.  All  the  ancient 
pillars  ftoodinthe  center  of  a  forum  or  magnificeni  fquarc. 

•    >  interrupted. 
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interrupted^  and  the  event  it  was  intended  to 
commemorate^  equally  recorded.  How  often 
as  architefture  doomed  to  fuffer  from  the  ob- 
ftinacy  of  fupcrftition,  or  the  local  pfejudiccs 
of  mankind  ? 

By  the  farcaftic  Wit  of^  Swift,  the  cenfurc 
of  Pope,  and  the  elegant  criticifm  of  Wal- 
pole,  Blenheim  was  long  condemned  to  be 
ipoken  of,  if  without  contempt,  rather  as  a 
monument  of  the  gratitude  than  of  the  taftc 
of  the  nation  i.  But  Blenheim,  fihce  its  envi- 
rons have  been  fo  magnificently  embellifhed^ 
under  Browne's  diredioii,  has  acquired  a  new 
chara<^r.  Its  firft  panegyrift  was  Sir  Jofhua 
.Reynolds^  whofe  accurate  judgment  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  moft  accomplifhed  critics 
of  piifhirefque  beauty,  Gilpin  and  Price*  The 
numerous  turrets  rifing  pyramidally  leiTen  the 
ponderofity  without  a  diminution  of  the  grand 
eifeA  of  extent  and  iblidity,  which  ihould  be 
.  peculiar  to  a  palace^  built  as  a  record  to  ages. 

In  this  obfcrvation  I  beg  to  be  underftood, 

as  not  confounding  archite^ral  merit  with 

the  prefent  piAurefque  effeft,  produced  long 

.  fince  by  a  newly  created  landfcapc.    When 

Vanbrugh  imagined  and  completed  Blenheim^ 

'  '^CandidUautem  animisvoluptatem  praebuerint  in  con* 
fpicuo  poiita,  qua  cuiqoe  mag;nifica  merito  contigerunt/' 

L  it 
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it  had  little  advantage  of  corresponding  fee- 
•nery,  but  was  deeply  inveloped  in  formal 
plantations,  labyrinths,  and  topiary  works  of 
box  and  yew. 

Of  Caftle  Howard,  his  next  confiderable 
work,  the  points  of  excellence  are  ftill  fewer ; 
•and  there  is  an  infinite  littlenefs  of  parts  per- 
petually interrupting  the  intended  efFeft  of  b. 
whole  fo  greatly  affifted  by  munificent  en- 
virons. 

Architefture  flouriihes  only  under  the  pa- 
.tronage  of  States,  or  of  their  moft  enlightened 
and  opulent  individuals.      About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  prefcnt  century,  two  no- 
blemen, the  carls  of  Pembroke  and  Burling- 
ton, were  not  only  patrons,  but  eminent  pro- 
fcflbrs.     The  reverence  lord  Pembroke  fhow- 
'ed  to  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  the 
'inventions  of  lord  Burlington,  had  an  aulpici- 
kms  influence  in  cbrrefting  the  heavy  and  un- 
claffical  manner  which  frequently  difgraced 
the  ftruftures  of  the  left  age,  and  of  impart- 
ing fomewhat  of  Italian   grace   to  Engliih 
manfions.     Lord  Burlington  s  moft  celebrat- 
^cd  work,  both  for  beauty  and  originality,  is 
the  affembly-room  at  York. 

In  his  own  cafino  at  Chifwick,  he  ^as 
adopted  the  gcneial  ide»  of  that  built  by  Pal- 

ladio 
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]adio^  nev  Viccnza,  and  called  the  Villa  Ca* 
pra  or  Rotonda^.  Withinfide,  much  is  fa- 
crificed  to  external  fymmetry,  both  in  the 

^  In  April  1796,  when  at  Vicenza,  I  walked  to  the 
Rotonda,  a  villa  of  the  Marchefe  Capra,  a  nille  from  the 
city  gates,  and  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  works  of  the 
jgreat    reftorer   of    architcfturc.      Nothing   can    exceed 
both  the  plan  and  elevation,  in  fimplicity,  and  commodi- 
oufnefs.     There  are  four  porticos,  four  falas,  or  large  par- 
lours, with  as  many  fmaller  adjoining,  four  ftaircafes,  all  of 
which  communicate  with  the  gallery  of  the  cupola.  Above 
is  the  fame  diftributian  of  lodging  rooms>  and  on  the 
ground  floor,  of  offices.     Though  not  an  inch  of  fpace  is 
unoccupied,  convenience  is  never  facrificed.     The  rotunda 
is  29  feet  in  diameter,  the  falas  24  feet  by  15,  and  the 
length  from  one  portico  to  another  is  66  feet.     As  it  is 
fituated  upon  an  infulated  acclivity,  and  confequently  ex- 
jK)fed,  the  coins  of  the  houfe  are  very  judicioufly  jnade  to 
anfwer  to  the  four  cardinal  points.     Each  portico  is  fup- 
ported  by  fix  Ionic  columns ;  the  whole  is  conflrudled  of 
brick,-  but  incrufted  with  ''  intonaco'^  as  hard  as  marble. 
The  fioor-s  are  likewife  made  of  a  compofl:  of  pounded 
brick  with  the  beil  flaked  lime  and  fmall  pieces  of  marble 
burned,  not  fo  as  to  diflblve  in  water,  but  to  break  with 
cafe,  and  thickly  (luck  in  either  at  hazard  or  in  figures. 
When  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller  the  floor  becomes  highly 
poliflied,  fo  as  to  refemble  porphyry  or  verd  antique.     The 
marquis  fhcwcd  me  the  whole  with  the  greateft  politenefs. 
He  faid,  that  his  houfe  v^ras  originally  built  for  the  fummer 
refidence  of  four  brothers  of  his  family,  with  diltinA  apart- 
ments i  and  dire£ted  my  attention  to  four  original  portraits 
of  the  great  Italian  archite£b  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Delia 
Valle,  aiKl;Sanfovino ;  the  firft  mentioned  is  by  Titian. 

L  z  pofition 
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pofition  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  in  the 
fize  and  proportion  of  the  rooms. 

By  the  judicious  addition  of  two  wings, 
and  the  cxquifitc  taftc  which  pervades  the 
improvements  lately  made,  Chifwick  has 
acquired  that  which  was  originally  deficient, 
and  commodioufnefs  is  now  added  to  archi- 
teftural  beauty  ^ 

Palladio's  rotunda  above  mentioned,  has 
excited  a  deiire  of  imitation,  and  an  ambition 
of  improvement,  which  has  failed,  from  a 
violation  of  the  iimplicity  which  confers  all 
its  excellence  on  the  original.  The  houles  at 
Mereworth  and  Footfcray  in  Kent,  and  at 
Nuthall  in  Nottinghamfhire,  vary  from  their 
archetype  with  imperfcft  fuccefs.  The  four 
porticos,  which  conflitutc  their  decoration, 
are  ill  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  the  filling 
them  up  with  apartments,  as  in  fbmc  of  thefc 

1  The  connoiflfeur  will  here  contemplate  all  that  is  ex- 
•qutfite  in  the  Palladian  archite&ure,  and  all  that  is  fafci- 
nating  in  the  Gothick  ftyle  at  Strawberry-hill,  diftant  only 
a  few  miles.  The  noble  arcliiteA,  who  purfued  the  ftudy 
of  Engliih  antiquities  with  fo  much  fdence  and  grace 
withheld  from  his  own  work  the  merit  of  a  perfe£t  imita- 
tion. Strawberry-hill  is  yet  the  bappieft  attempt  of  the 
kind,  as  the  numerous  Chinefe  blunders,  called  ^*  Go- 
thick''  by  their  inventors,  will  fufficiently  prove. 

inflances^ 
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inilances^  is  little  lefs  than  a  fblecifm  in  archi^ 
tcfturc. 

To  the  carls  of  Orford  and  Leiceftcr,  we 
owe  two  edifices,  at  Houghton  and  Holkham 
in  Norfolk,  which  greatly  exceed  both  in 
tafte  and  magnificence  any  that  were  ercfted 
in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Riply,  fo  fcverely 
iatirifed  by  Pope,  and  who  loft  all  credit  in 
his  portico  at  the  Admiralty,  gave  the  firft 
plan  of  Houghton,  and  methodifed  the  fre- 
quent alterations  which  were  fuggefted  by 
Lord  Orford  and  his  friends.  A  very  fplcndid 
pile  is  the  eSkA  of  their  joint  confultations. 
Lord  Leicefter  is  faid  to  have  imagined  tho 
whole  of  his  palace  at  Holkham  in  his  own 
mind,  unailifted  by  architeds.  Soipe  credit 
is  yet  due  in  the  execution  to  Bretingham, 
but  more  to  Kent,  who  deigned  the  noble 
hall  terminated  by  a  vaft  ftaircaie^  producing 
in  the  whole,  an  impofing  effeft  of  grandeur 
not  to  be  equalled  in  England.  There  is, 
however,  much  more  of  the  French  than  the 
Palladian  ftyle  in  both  thefe  celebrated  builds 
ings ;  particularly  in  the  corridores  and  their 
appendages. 

Burlington-houfe  in  Piccadilly,  the  noble 
owner  was  content  to  allow  the  praife  of  de* 
figning  to  Kent;  but  its  chief  excellence  is  due 

h  S  to 
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to  the  accompaniment,  which  was  planned  by 
that  claffical  peer.  A  more  airy  and  cle-^ 
gant  colonnade  will  be  fcldom  fcen,  even  in 
Italy. 

James,  who  had  gained  no  great  credit  in 
ibme  of  the  fifty  churches  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  queen  Anne's  reign,  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  ^duke  of  Chandos  to  build  his 
houfe  at  Cannons,  where  he  let  tafte  and  ex- 
pence  equally  at  defiance.  He  fucceeded 
much  better  in  that  which  he  defigned  for 
Sir  Gregory  Page^  upon  Blackheath.  The 
laft  mentioned  was  completed  froni  a  plan  in 
which  fome  deviations  were  made,  fr6m  that 
of  Houghton.  It  is  mortifying  to  the  vanity 
of  architcfts  to  refleft,  that  fo  few  years  have 
clapfed  fince  the  creftion  of  thefe  fumptuous 
buildings,  and  the  diiperfion  of  their  niaterials 
by  piece-meal. 

Wanftead-houfc  in  Epping  Foreft,  to  which 
foreigners  aflign  more  architeftural  merit  than 
to  moft  others  of  our  noblemen's  refidences, 
was  built  from  a  defign  of  Colin  Campbell, 
the  compiler  of  the  Vitmvius  Britannicus  ™, 

where 

°»  Vitmvius  Britannicus  by  Colin  Campbell^  vol.  i. 
publiihed  1715  j  2d  1717  ;  3d  1725;  4th  by  Woolfc  and 

Gandon 
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where  he  is  charged  with  having  afiumed  to 
him/elf  the  exclufive  credit  of  many  dcfigns, 
to  which  he  had  flight  pretenfions. 

The  prefent  reign  has  been  aufpicious  to 
refinement  in  architefture,  and  as  we  have 
become  more  converfant  with  the  antique 
and  Roman  models,  by  means  of  many  fplen- 
did  publications,  a  ftyle  has  been  introduced 
which  is  formed  rather  on  that  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Athens  and  Balbec  fo  elucidated,  than 
of  Palladio  and  his  Ichool,  allowing  the 
French  manner  to  have  been  previously  lli- 
perieded. 

Adams  may  be  confidered  as  the  architect 
who  firft  adopted  this  innovation.  The  houlc 
he  built  for  lord  Scarfdale  in  Derbylhire  (al- 
though confiderably  improved  by  Bonomi) 
abounds  in  parts  collected  from  the  fineft  re- 
mains of  Palmyra  and  Rome,  and  is  truly  a 
compofition  of  elegance  and  grandeur, 

Shelbume-houfe  in  Berkeley-fquare,  has  a 

Gandon  1767  ;  and  vol.  v.  1771,  in  imperial  folio.  Woolfc 
and  Gandon  were  both  clai&cai  archite£b.  Woolfe  built 
lord  Sbrewibury's  at  Heytbrop,  and  Gandon  gave  a  moft 
cQVftSt  and  elegant  deGgn  for  the  county  hall  at  Notting- 
ham, of  the  Ionic  order. 

L  4  decorated 
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decorated  fimplicity,  yet  rich  in  efFeft,  and 
feve^al  very  noble  apartments.  Of  the  fame 
defcription  is  the  houfe  at  Luton  in  Bedford-! 
ihirc,  which,  had  the  whole  pl^n  ^dppted  by 
the  late  Lord  Bute  been  cajrried  into  cffeft, 
would  have  been  equalled  by  few  of  the  rer 
fidcnces  of  our  nobjlity,  in  ^11  that  ibould 
charafterife  9,  fplendid  manfion.  The  library, 
is  fc^rcely  exceeded  in  England.  Jn  the  front 
of  Lord  3uckinghapi*s  at  Stowe,  a  certain 
fiatnefs  is  relipved  by  an  angular  point  of  view 
vyhcre  the  portico  becopaes  majeftjc. 

The  Adelphi  in  the  Strand  may  be  claiTed 
with  oi|r  public  works.  Many  faults  have 
been  deteAcd  by*critics,  as  that  the  petty  or? 
naments  have  beien  multiplied  to  exuberance, 
and  that  t>.o  ftyle  has  been  adhered  to  in 
particular.  Confidered  as  ftrcet  architcfture, 
the  whole  wants  folidity,  and  the  application 
of  the  pl^^fter  to  imitate  ftone  has  certainly 

failed. 

Palladio,  who  invented,  and  fo  happily 
adopted  it  i^  the  palaces  which  he  built  at 
Vicenza,  had  the  advantage  of  climate,  and 
two  centuries  expofure  to  the  air  has  done  it 
but  little  detriment.  But  in  England,  and  in 
a  great  pity,  this  fubftifution  had  to  refift  the 

effeas 
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effefb  of  an  atmoiphere  perpetually  ciharged 
with  damps  and  the  fmoke  of  fea  coal. 

At  Roehampton,  Sir  William  Chambers 
built  a  villa  for  Lord  Beiborough,  in  which 
the  portid)  is  iingularly  corre  A  and  elegant ; 
and  a  fuperb  manfion  for  Lord  Abercorn  at 
Dudingftone  near  Edinburgh.  By  thefe  he 
would  have  eftablilhed  his  fame,  had  he  not 
defigned  and  undertaken  Somerfet-houie,  one 
of  the  moft  magnificent  of  our  public  build* 
ings.  In  the  conftru<%on  and  diftribution  of 
the  fiibterraneous  rooms  he  has  diiplayed  an 
admirable  fkill^  and  as  pubUc  accommodation 
was  chiefly  to  be  coniialted^  few  will  deny 
that  end  to  have  been  completely  anfwered; 
In  point  of  archite<£hiral  merit  ibme  defi* 
ciences  may  be  obferved.  Had  the  front  re- 
tired from  the  ftreet,  and  the  antique  altars 
and  urns  been  totally  omitted^  or,  at  leafl:^ 
more  iparingly  placed  above  the  cornices  as 
finifhing  ornaments,  there  had  been  more 
dignity.  Of  the  grandeur  and  true  efFed  of 
the  front  above  the  Thames,  as  it  is  flill  un« 
finiihed,  we  can  judge  only  in  part.  It  has 
long  fince  eclipied  the  Adelphi  in  that  un- 
commonly rich  architectural  view  between 
the  bridges  of  Blackfriars  and  Weftminftcr. 

Another 
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Another  public  building  applied  to  a  dif« 
fcrcnt  purpafe»  but  of  confiderablc  merit  in 
its  particular  ftylc,  was  built  by  Dance.  Few 
priibns  in  Europe  hav^e  a  more  appropriate 
plan  and  conftruAion  than  Newgate. 

At  the  Bank,  much  caprice  appears  to  have 
been  indulged.  In  the  origiiud  building 
there  is  nothing  remarkable,  but  the  wings 
snd  corridore  added  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor 
would  have  better  fuited  a  lawn  than  a  ftreet. 
No  foreigner,  from  the  external  elevation  of 
the  great  magazine  of  national  wealth,  could 
poffibly  guefs  that  fuch  was  its  deflination. 
Mr.  Soane's  maffive  wall  with  horizontal 
ilripes,  inftead  of  ruftic  work,  and  his  gateway, 
finifhed  by  farcophagi,  inilead  of  a  pediment, 
would  not  much  help  him  in  his  conjec- 
ture. 

The  new  buildings  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  as  far 
as  they  are  completed,  add  little  to  Sir  R. 
Taylor's  fame  as  an  archite<5l. 

For  truly  clailical  deiign^  in  which  no  or- 
nament is  applied,  but  from  an  antique  ex- 
ample, the  chapel  of  Greenwich  hofpital,  as 
re£bored  by  the  Athenian  Stewart,  has  no 
rival  in  England,  I  might  almoil  add,  in 
Jtaly.     So  pure  a  tafte  and  {o  chara<Eteriftic  a 

magnificence 
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magnificence  fhould  be  confulted  and  adopt* 
cd  in  all  eccleiiaftical  ilru6hires,  that  may  be 
hereafter  creAed  upon  the  Grecian  model. 

In  external  decoration  Holland  has  fhewn  a 
richnefi  of  fancy,  although  much  lefs  claffical 
than  that  of  Stuart.  The  embelliflimcnts  with- 
infidc  of  Carleton  houfe  and  thofe  of  Drury- 
lane  theatre  are  very  creditable  proofs  of  hid 
fkill ;  but  of  the  colonnade  in  Pall  Mall  the 
effcft  is  puerile,  for  with  all  its  pretenfions,  it  is 
merely  a  row  of  pillars,  which  are  unneceffary 
to  any  purpofe,  as  they  fiipport  nothing. 
The  houfes  defigned  by  h^m  which  front  the 
Grreen  Park  hare  ornaments  of  too  florid  a 
ftyle  for  ftreet  architefturc. 

Without  entering  into  a  particular  detail 
6f  thofe  architeds  and  their  works,  who  con- 
ftitute  the  Englifh  fchool,  I  cannot  omit  a 
few  names  and  places,  which  will  not  decline 
a  competition  with  thofe  of  other  nations  of 
Europe,  excepting  only  Italy.  The  domeftic 
architefturc  both  of  France  and  Germany, 
even  in  the  manfions  of  the  higher  nobility, 
is  inferior  to  our  own*  Moft  of  the  German 
palaces  which  I  have  feen,  are  very  large,  very 
white,  and  very  ugly.  The  Germans  have 
but  one  idea  of  magnificence,  which  is  magi^ 
3  nitude ; 
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nitude ;'  where  they  have  attempted  ornament 
in  archiicfture,  it  is  a  mere  curling  up  of 
fmall  and  difcordant  parts  multiplied  to  abib-* 
lute  confufion,  and  more  capricious  than  the 
worft  examples  of  Borromini.  Such  may  be 
obfervcd  in  every  capital  of  the  German 
flates,  and  it  is  not  uncandid  to  include  thofe 
of  Schocnbrun  and  Bclvidere,  near  Vienna,  in 
this  remark. 

What  has  been  termed  ftreet  architc<5hire, 
is  in  Germany  upon  a  gigantic  fcale,  which 
gives  a  truly  noble  air  to  their  cities,  particu-* 
larly  to  the  eye  of  an  Englifhman,  who  has 
been  accuilomed  to  consider  each  houfe  as 
fcparately  inhabited.  But  our  love  of  indi- 
vidual houfes,  and  comparatively  fmall  apart- 
ments, impoveriflics  our  ftreet  views,  by  b, 
iamenefs  and  repetition  of  diminutive  edifices, 
fo  much  alike,  that  it  may  be  faid  of  theni 


facies  nop  omnibus  uoa 
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,    From  this  ccnfure  muft  be  exempted  feve- 
ral  magnificent  houfes  in  the  gix:at  fquares ; 

■  The  windows  being  ufually  plain  oblong  perforations, 
without  a  finifliing  ornament,  lofe  as  much  of  real  efle£l  as 
the  httman  ccmnten^nce  would  do,  without  eye-hrows, 
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yet,  upon  examination  of  the  arcliiteftural 
members  of  which  others  are  compoftd,  a  de- 
ficiency of  fymmetry  will  ftrikc  the  moft  ca- 
llial  obferver.  One  inftance  of  many,  are  the 
three  quarter  pillars  in  Stratford-place. 

In  moft  of  the  provincial  towns  in  England 
Ibme  public  building  attra6b  our  notice,  and 
the  whole  architefture  of  the  city  of  Bath  is 
iingularly  beautiful.  Wood,  who  built  Prior 
Park  for  Mr.  Allen,  the  friend  of  Pope,  and 
Buckland  for  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  was 
the  original  architedl  of  moft  of  thofe  ftruc- 
tures  which  embellifh  that  city  in  fo  high  a 
degree. 

To  his  defigns  and  to  thofe  of  his  fcholars, 
may  be  attributed  the  parades,  the  circus,  the 
crefcent,  and  the  new  afTembly-room.  We 
have  there  dedicated  to  the  public,  edifices  of 
as  fplendid  an  appearance  as  that  of  the  Ita- 
lian palaces,  in  which  their  cities  abound. 

Payne  has  been  employed  at  Worfop  Ma- 
nor, Wardour  Caftle,  and  Thorndon,  all  of 
which  are  fiimptuous,  rather  than  beautiful. 

In  the  northern  counties,  Carr  has  dcfign- 
ed  fcveral  noble  refidences ;  particularly  that 
at  Hare-wood  for  Mr.  Lafcelles,  which  has  a 
grand  elevation.      He  has  built  likewife  a 

maufoleum 
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maufoleum  for  the  late  marquis  of  Rocking* 
ham^  in  Yorklhire. 

Hiomc,  who  died  prematurely®,  exhibited 
touch  genius  in  the  county  feifions  houfe 
and  prifon  at  Warwick,  and  was  fingulaiiy 
happy  in  his  imitation  of  the  Gothlck  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  church  at  Tetbury, 
Gloucefterfhirc,  ^nd  in  a  triangular  tower  in 

the  duke  of  Norfolk's  park  at  Arundel. 

But  to  noindividualarchiteft  willtheEnglifli 
fchool  be  fo  much  indebted  as  to  Wyatt,  for 
purity  and  beauty  of  ftylc.  Mr.  Walpole  has 
judicioufly  deprecated  any  farther  attempts  at 
refinement,  and  confidcrs  the  Pantheon  as  thp 
acme  of  the  art.  Perhaps  this  very  able  ar- 
chite<H:  has  not  furpaiTed  .his  firft  claim  tp 
celebrity. 

Two  buildings,  lately  completed  by  him, 
have  afforded  a  wider  fcope  for  his  gjpnius, 
than  private  houfes  could  have  given.  They 
are  a  maufoleum  for  Lord  Darnley  at  Cobham 
in  Kent,  and  another  for  Lord  Yarborough  at 
Brocklefby  in  Lincolnlhirc. 

The  elevation  of  the  new  Trinity-houfc  on 
Tower-hill  by  Jeffrey  Wyatt,   his   brother, 

•  At  Warwick,  iEt.  45. 

would 
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would  have  been  ftill  more  elegant,  if  it  had 
not  been  overcharged  with  medallions  and 
bas-reliefs. 

At  Dulwich  is  a  cafmo  by  Nalh,  in  which 
he  has  introduced  a  new  ilyle  of  country 
houfc,  by  combining  the  advantages  of  an 
Engliih  arrangement,  with  the  beauty  of  a 
Palladian  plan.  If  fo  claffical  an  idea  fhould 
be  adopted  in  other  inilances,  there  will  be 
lefs  caufe  for  cenfuring  fo  many  archite^ral 
deformities  as  thole  which  are  repeated  in  the 
environs  of  London,  where  it  is  feldom  con- 
fidered  by  the  opulent  who  employ  archite<fts, 
"  that  tafte,  and  not  expence,  is  the  parent 
of  beauty." 

Indeed,  the  ambition  of  producing  novelty, 
fo  conipicuous  in  the  prefent  age,  does  not 
promife  well  for  the  national  architeflure. — 
A  happy  imitation  is  of  much  more  value  than 
a  defeAive  original;  and  to  copy  excellence 
with  fpirit  and  charaAer,  is  a  teft  of  no  infe-' 
rior  ability. 
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'*  Omnes  tacito  quodam  fenlH  fine  ulli  arte  aut  ratione,  quae 
(int  in  artibus  et  in  piduris  et  in  fignis  et  in  aliis  operibufl^ 
re£)a  ac  prava  dijadicant.** 

Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  iii.  p.  150, 
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SCULPTURE- 


sex:tion  I. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  *  Winckelmana 
that  the  art  pf  fculpture  originated  amongft 
the  Egyptians,  the  Etrufcans  and  Greeks,  in- 
dependently of  each  other;  and  that  their 
£rfl  attempts  were  introduced  and  chara(£lerife4 
by  their  public  worfhip,  or  political  eilablifh* 
ments* 

The  invention  of  fculpture  preceded  that 
of  letters,  and  probably  that  of  painting,  as  it 
is  the  eafier  art.  By  the  Etrufcans  and  Greeks 
«  rude  imitation  of  the  human  figure  was  at- 
tempted; long  after  fomo  I'efemblancc  to  it 

f  Mbnumenti  Antichi  tneditl  4a  Giovanni  WinckeT* 
inann,  Roma.  1767,  c«i,  p.  i. 
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had  been  formed  by  the  Egyptians,  both  in 
clay  and  marble. 

The  thirty  deities  worfliipped  in  Greece, 
ivhich  were  reprefented  by  fquare  ftoncs,  re- 
mained in  the.  city  of  Phsera  in  Achaia ;  and 
were  remarked  by  Paufanias**  in  his  journey 
through  that  province. 

The  Venus  at  Paphos  was  defignated  by  a 
column,  and  even  Cupid  and  the  Graces,  in 
the  early  ages,  were  fimply  oblong  pieces  of 
marble  *"• 

In  a  lliort  time,  artifts  aroic  who  ventured 
to  engraft  a  head  upon  thefc  blocks,  and  to 
dii}:ingui{h  by  features,  the  one  fjrom  the 
other.  Of  this  praftice,  the  firft  inftanccs 
are  of  Jupiter  Priapus  and  Terminus,  and 
when  thefe  types  of  divinities  were  multi- 
plied, and  the  heads  of  philofophers  and 
hcroe$  were  fo  placed,  that  defcription  of 
ftatue  was  called  "  terminal"  or  *'  Hermaean." ' 

As  thefe  mde  ftatuaries  became  more  fkil- 
ful,  the  heads  acquired  an  air  and  charafter 
from  bolder  defign  and  higher  finifliing;  other 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  arms  and 
feet,  were  marked  out,  whilft  the  trunk  re- 

_ 

mamed  fquare  and  unfculptured,  or  covered 

^  Pauf.  1.  vii.  p.  59^         «  Id.  I.'ix.  p.  761,  786. 
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iwrith  a  hard  drapery  of  ftrait  and  ftifF  plaits. 
The  feet  were  clofe  and  united,  and  the  other 
parts,  defcribcd  as  they  were,  could  not  fug- 
gcll  any  idea  of  a<ftion.  It  is  reported  by 
Apollodorus^,  who  had  probably  feen  it,  that 
the  Palladium  of-  Troy  had  the  feet  clofely 
joined  to  each  other ;  that  the  rudiments  of 
,  fculpture  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
fcad  a  pofitive  refemblance  in  the  firft  formi* 
tion  of  bodies  in  their  ftatues,  proves  no  more> 
than  that  the  original  defigns  were  the  fame 
in  all  nations.  But  if,  at  the  fame  period, 
that  the  Egyptians  could  cfFed:  a  certain  de* 
gree  of  refemblance  to  the  human  form,  the 
Greeks  could  only  make  their  blocks  of  mar* 
ble  fmooth  and  fquare,  iuch  inability  evinces, 
that  they  were  not  of  the  Egyptian  fchool  of 
fculpture. 

Homer's  defcription  of  the  ihield  of  Achilles 
gives  us  reafbn  to  believe,  that  fculpture  had 
attained  to  confiderable  perfeAion  when  he 
compofed  the  Iliad.  We  may  infer  from  his 
filcnce '  in  refpe<ft  to  painting,  that  fculpture 
was  proceeding  towards  its  zenith,  before  the 
invention  of  the  flfter  art  in  Greece. 

^  L.  lit.  p*  aOf  a» 
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To  their  contemporary  introduAion  twa 
obflacles  occurred,  the  ufage  of  public  Mror-> 
Ihip,  and  the  greater  difficulty  of  one  than  of 
the  other.  As  the  art  of  fculptural  deiign 
was  infpired  by  the  defire  of  reprefenting  their 
divinities,  the  ancients,  if  the  artifts  were  un- 
known, perfuadcd  thcmfclves,  that  thcfe  cffi* 
gics  had  fallen  down  from  heaven.  To  no 
effort  of  the  painter,  even  when  the  walls  of 
temples  were  adorned  with  pidlures,  did  they 
attribute,  fo  great  a  degree  of  fandity.  Confi- 
dering  painting  as  the  more  difficult  tafk* 
becaufe  the  objcfts  approach  nearer  to  tho 
real  appearance  of  things,  they  require  to  be 
enlivened  and  made^  fenfiblc  by  the  manage- 
ment  and  eafy  gradation  of  light  and  Ihadc, 
that  though  they  are  depifted  upon  an  opakc 
furface,  they  may  prefent  the  refleftion  of  a 
jnirrour.  *  In  the  reprefentation  of  nature,  the 
grand  requifites  are  invention,  deiign,  and 
colouring.  Sculpture  is  exempt,  from  the  laft 
mentioned,  the^  difficulty  of  which  is  fuch  as 
to  exceed  the  talents  of  the  majority  of  paint- 
ers. If  the  Greeks  had  no  knowledge  of 
light  and  ihade  before  the  tinje  of  ApoUo- 
doru5%  the  matter  of  Zeuxis,  the  priority  of 

*  Plutarcb.  p.  616. 
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the  *  invention  of  fculpture  is  a  plain  fa^. 
Painting  therefore  may  be  coniidered  as  more 
difficult  than  fculpture^  in  the  fame  degree  a^ 
pierc  invention  is-  more  eafy  than  execution, 
{ifter  truth  and  nature.  One  of  the  chief  ad* 
vantages  claimed  by  fculpture  is>  that  it  brings 
nature  embodied  to  our  view,  as  the  objeA  is 
vifible  and  of  a  palpable  form  on  all  fideS) 
v^hich  alfo  includes  a  difficulty  of  reaching 
pcrfeftion,  from  the  pov^rer  given  of  infpeft- 
ing  it  in  every  point.  The  painter  can  cor- 
reA  and  efface  his  faults,  whilfl  thofe  of  the 
flatuary  are  irreparable,  and  his  moft  promif- 
ing  work  may  be  fpoiled  by  the  flighted  de* 
viation  from  his  model. 

The  art  of  fculptural  deiign  made  a  flow 
progrefs  in  Egypt,  from  the  feveral  circum- 
(lances  of  their  never  departing  from  the  like* 
ncfs  of  the  Ethiopic  features  of  the  natives^  to 
reprefent  ideal  beauty,  their  having  been  re- 
flrifted  by  their  government,  which  was  con- 
folidated  with  their  religion  to  one  unvarying 
refemblance  of  their  gods,  priefls,  and  mo- 
narchs^,  and  laflly  from  their  artifts  having 

'  Euftath.  ad  Odyfs.  A.  p.  1484.     fiefych. 
1^  Dlod.  Sic.  1.  c.  p.  44* 
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been  employed  in  fculpturc  merely  as  a  tfadp 
that  they  had  learned  from  their  fathers,  and 
which  they  were  obliged  to  follow**. 

Yet,  there  were  two  epochs,  or  rather  two 
manners,  to  be  diftinguilhcd  in  Egyptian  fculp- 
ture  :  the  firft  retained  its  primitive  difcrimi^ 
nation  till  the  annihilation  of  their  ancient  go-? 
vernment,  which  profcribcd  innovation  or 
variety ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  prior  to  the 
conqueft  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  Greeks,  that 
any  memorable  alteration  had  taken  place. 
Perhaps  the  fecond  manner  is  not  purely 
Egyptian,  but  a  conceit  in  fome  of  the  Roman 
emperours,.  particularly  Hadrian,  to  have  fta- 
tues  made  with  certain  of  the  Egyptian  cha- 
radcriftics. 

In  their  genuine  ftatues  we  ihall  feek  in 
vain  for  difpofition  of  parts  or  attitude,  for 
mufcles,  veins,  or  contradions.  Their  deities 
are  all  of  them  uniform  and  ahke.  Whether 
creA,  fitting  or  kneeling,  their  backs  are  con- 
ftantly  propped  up  by  a  pilafter.  The  male 
deities  have  their  hands  and  arms  flretched 
and  clofely  lluck  to  their  fides,  and  their  feet 
are  not  parallel,  but  in  the  fame  line,  one 
advanced  before  the  other.     In  the   female 

^  Diod.  Sic.  I.  c.  p.  68. 
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figures  wc  may  obferve,  in  thofe  at  leaft 
which  are  upright,  that  one  hand  is  laid  upon 
the  breafts.  They  are  draped,  but  not  a  finglc 
fold  can  be  difcovered ;  the  clothing  is  fo  exad- 
ly  adapted  to  the  body,  that  it  can  be  known 
only  by  examining  the  neck  and  legs.  The 
other  fex  arc  naked,  excepting  a  kind  of  fquaro 
apron. 

Notwithftanding  this  total  failure  of  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  human  iigure,  anitnals 
of  exquifitc  workmanfliip  were  formed  by 
thefe  fculptors,  in  which  correftnels  in  defign- 
ing  the  bones  and  mufclcs,  and  even  an  elegant 
contour  and  gradation  in  every  part,  will  be 
allowed  to  exift.  The  Lions  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol,  thofe  at  the  fountain  of  the  Acqua 
Felice,  and  the  great  Sphynx  in  the  Borghcfe 
gardens  at  Ronie,  are  excellent  fpecimens. 
In  defigning  their  double  animals,  the  Egyp- 
tians.were  more  confiftent  than  other  nations, 
and  fhowed  more  Ikill  in  putting  them  toge- 
ther. For  the  Sphynx,  which  is  fimply  a 
human  head  attached  to  the  body  of  a  brute, 
is  an  invention  more  confoiiant  to  the  oeco- 
nomy  of  nature,  than  thofe  of  the  Greeks  or 
Romans; — a  Centaur  can  fcarcely  be  liip- 
pofed  to  have  cxifted  with  fuch  a  repetition 
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of  parts,  all  the  licence  of  fable  being  allovt^ed. 
Deviations  from  the  firft  manner  had  not  fully 
prevailed  during  the  Perfian  dynafty,  but  be- 
long to  the  age  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptole- 
mies, who  introduced  the  fciences,  together 
with  the  arts  of  Greece.  A  very  ftriking  dif- 
ference will  be  obferved,  not  only  in  the  mode 
of  placing  the  arms,  but  in  the  diftinguiihing 
of  the  outer  from  the  inner  veftment  in  the 
drapery,  as  well  as  the  very  high  finifliitig  of 
the  heads. 

Of  the  fecond  manner,  or  that  adopted  by 
the  Romans  about  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  I 
will  notice  only  the  leading  peculiarities. 
Thefc  artifts  were  fo  ambitious  of  making 
ftatues  in  the  true  tafte  of  Egypt,  that  they 
procured  even  their  materials,  bafaltes  and  red 
granite,  from  that  country ;  and  confidering 
the  moft  antique  Ipecimens  as  their  models, 
were  particularly  careful  to  affix  the  Egyptian 
attributes.  But  the  Antinous,  although  in 
the  difguife  of  an  Egyptian,  will  be  found  by 
an  attentive  obferver  to  be  a  Grecian,  in  the 
whole  form  of  the  head,  its  oval  contour,  the 
cdrreftnefs  of  the  profile,  the  fulnefs  of  the 
chin,  and  the  fuavity  of  the  mouth.     Such 

* 

is  the  refcmblance  in  every  known  ftatue  of 
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htm  hy  the  Greek  mailers^  the  fya  gceater 
number  of  which  have  been  difcovered  in  thp 
palaces  and  villa  of  Hadrian,  who  commanded 
*  that  his  &vourite  ihould  be  deified  in  £gypt» 
where  he  died*. 

After  the  Egyptian  works  of  art^  the  moft 
ancient  are  thofe  of  the  Etrufcans.  The  firft 
emigration  to  Etmris^>  was  that  of  the  Pelai^S 
a  people  of  Arcadia,  who  brought  with  them 
the  ftyle  of  art  at  that  time  prevalent  in 
Greece ;  which  is  evident  from  the  Pclafgo- 
Greek  chara<fler  obfervable  on  the  Etmfco^ 
pelafgic  Greek  gems  and  monuments,  from 
which  original  manner  they  departed  in  no 
inftance^  About  fix  centuries  after  that 
event,  a  fecond  and  principal  fettlement 
was  made  by  the  Greeks,  three  hundred 
years  before  Herodotus,  who  fixes  the  date  in 
the  time  of  Lycurgus  of  Sparta.  Thcfe  later 
colonifts  introduced  the  art  of  writing,  and  in 
procefs  of  time,  taught  the  Etrufcam  their 

1  Paufan.  1.  viii.  p.  617.  k  Herod.  L  1.  p.  28. 

^  Scaratei  of  the  fame  e^rly  PelafgoGreek  work  are 
found  all  over  Greece  and  Egypt.  At  Ardea  were  vafes, 
paintings,  and  charadiers,  m  the  bmc  ftyle,  but  by  Greek 
jirtiiH.    Pjliny. 
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fculpture  and  defign,  together  with  their  na- 
tional hiftory  and  that  of  their  deities,  in 
which  they  eventually  attained  to  great  ex- 
cellence. Figures  now  feen  on  the  moft 
antique  fpecimens  of  Etrufcan  art  correfpond; 
generally  fpeaking,  with  the  old  mythology  of 
Greece. 

A  league  made  by  the  Argivi,  againft  the 
Thebans,and  the  expedition  of  the  feven  againft 
Thebes,  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  are  the  moft 
remote  and  renowned  events  recorded  in  their 
annals.  No  memorial  of  this  war  is  prcferved 
upon  any  monument  of  Grecian  art,  however 
ancient,  but  the  names  of  five  of  the  feven 
heroes  are  infcribed  on  a  gem,  in  the  Etruf- 
can  characfler™.  This  circumftancc  may  be 
admitted  to  prove  that  the  colonifts  in  Etruria 
praftifed  arts  unknown  or  difufed  in  the  mo-^ 
thcr  country,  during  fo  eVentful  a  period, 
when  the  contentions  of  its  chief  ftates  were 
carried  on  with  unremitted  violence". 

The  Etrufcan  ftylc  is  deficient  in  grace  and 

"  This  gem,  which  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  known, 
was  in  the  coUe6lion  of  l^ron  Stofch,  fold  to  the  Wintr  of 
Pruilia,  and  now  in  his  cabinet  a^  Prefden, 

■  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  5. 
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charaderiilic  cxprcffion,  fo  that  the  pcrfons 
ircprcfented  were  marked  only  by  the  attri- 
butes they  bore,  whether  on  their  earthen 
vafes  or  their  paterae  of  bronze.  A  leading 
diilindion  between  the  firft  and  fecond  man-, 
ner,  both  of  defign  and  fculpture,  is,  that  the 
hair  was  difpofed  in  minute  rows  of  curls,  as 
that  of  Hercules,  in  a  bas  relief  on  a  fquarc 
altar  in  the  mufcum  of  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Udn  of  the  Ihe-wolf  in  the  fame  coUeftion, 
caft  in  bronze  when  the  Etrufcans  exercifed 
tlic  arts.at  RomQ^ 

Their  drapery  falls  univerfally  into  ftriated 
or  fcrpcntinq  folds,  which  hard  manner  fome 
even  of  the  Greek  fculptors  adopted  in  their 
figures  of  the  deities,  with  reverence  to  high 
and  venerable  antiquity,  as  well  as  to  diftin- 
guiih  them  from  mortals.  Several  connoif- 
fcurs  have  aflcrted  that  fome  of  the  vafes  fo 
called  were  not  Etrufcan;  many,  however, 
which  are  genuine  exhibit  fmall  figures,  as 
intaglios,  relievos,  and  groupes.  In  Rome, 
there  is  not  a  fmgle  Etrafcan  ftatue  extant, 
for  by  ftatues  only  could  the  judgment  be 

^  Dionyf.  Halic.  Li.  p.  64.  Ctc«  Dtvinat*  1.  ii.  c.  aOr 
Orat.  3.  ia  Catilinam. 
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direded  to  a  certain  point  of  decifion,  by* 
"Qvhich  a  complete  lyftcm  might  be  formed  of 
the  defigns  of  thcfe  artifts. 

So  much  has  been  prcmifed  refpeAing 
other  nations  before  wc  treat  of  the  Ghreeks, 
amongft  whom  the  origin,  progrefs,  and  de-? 
dine  of  the  arts  may  be  more  fatisfa<ftorily 
traced,  by  inquiring  into  their  religious  fyftem, 
and  hiftory. 

In  order  to  confider  the  arts  of  defign 
amongfl  the  Greeks,  and  to  account  for  their 
excellence  in  pourtraying  the  human  figure, 
we  muft  apply  the  ideal  to  the  objefts  of  our 
fcnfes,  and  the  general  form  to  the  indivi- 
dual ;  combining  them  alfo  with  our  idea  of 
"  the  beautiful,**  as  it  is  difperfed  throughout 
univerfal  nature.  When  we  have  attentively 
examined  that  fpecies  of  beauty  in  parts  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  human  form,  we  may  deter- 
mine with  precifion  what  are  the  outlines 
land  lineaments  which,  in  a  whole,  compolc 
•^  the  beautiful.'*  Unity  and  fimplicity  are 
the  true  principles  of  reafoning  upon  the 
exiftence  of  *'  the  beautiful'*  in  any  objeA; 
and  when  thefe  arc  connefted  by  proportion 
and  harmony,  the  cfFcA  is  "the  lubhmc.'* 
Wc  frequently  miftakc  the  pcrfeft  for  the 

3  fi^^piy 
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firaply  beautiful,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
certain  principles  in  prance,  but  can  be 
fcarccly  defined  p. 

The  Greek  fculptors,  who  excelled  in  beau* 
ty  of  contour,  cbofe  the  feafbn  of  youth  for 
the  bed  models  of  their  deities,  in  oppofition 
to  fome  of  the  great  modem  maftcrs,  who 
have  reprefented  the  mufcles  and  veins  in 
ftatues  of  every  period  of  life.  In  youth,  the 
aerial  and  the  iblid  form  feem  to  exift  in  the 
fame  body.  Hence  aroie  an  abftraft  and 
metaphyfical  notion  of  an  ethereal  being  fiilv 
ftantiatcd  and  clothed  in  a  bodily  ihape,  but 
without  partaking  of  the  grois  materiality  or 
debility  of  human  nature"*. 

Beauty,  therefore,  is  of  two  fpecies,  ideal  ot 
abftrad:,  and  individual  or  perfonal.  But  Na* 
ture  fails  in  her  end,  from  the  accidents  to 
which  humanity  is  liable ;  fo  that  we  rarely  fee 
a  form  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  There  are 
heads  aifd  cxpreiTion  of  coimtenance  to  be 

p  Cicero  (De  Finlbus,  1. 11.  a  4.)  makes  Cotta  obfervd 
that  it  is  more  eafy  to  lay  *^  what  thedivinity  is. not  than 
what  he  is" — an  obfervation  which  may  be  applied  to  **  the 
beautiful'*  in  the  arts,  as  being  more  eafily  felt,  than  de- 
fined. 

1  Cic.  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  i^. 
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daily  Toen,  which  may  rival  the  Florchtin^ 
Niobc  or  the  Vatican  Apollo,  but  it  is  only 
partial  beauty.  To  remedy  this  defeft,  the 
Greek  ftatuarics,  propoiing  to  themfelves  bb-. 
jeAs  of  worfhip  fupctior  to  nature,  always 
reprcfented  them  in  the  fpring  tide  of  life  and 
eternal  youth.  As  the  individual  model  could 
not  be  found,  they  applied  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  feledl  parts  in  various  bodies,  and  com- 
pofed  from  them  a  more  perfcd  form.  The 
gymnaflic  excrcifes,  efpecially  thofe  in  Sparta, 
in  which  women  publickly  engaged,  exhibited 
the  mod  Symmetrical  human  figui'es  unen- 
cumbered by  drapery,  from  whence  the  beft 
examples  might  be  felefted.  Thefe  fpcAacles 
offered  a  largfe  field  to  be  fertilifcd  by  the 
imagination^ 

Proportions  which  approach  rieareft  to  per* 
fciftion  conftitute  the  beautiful,  and  are  found 
only  in  the  aflemblage  of  what  is  remarkable 
in  many  difficult  objeds«  Man  cannot  ima- 
gine any  thing  beyond  the  beauty  of  nature, 
and  her  defefts  sire  difcoverable  by  him  only 
from  an  attentive  comparifbn  of  individuals 
with  each  other.  For  fuch  examinations  the 
cufloms  of  the  Greeks  allowed  them  frequent 

'  'Ariftophan,  Pac.  v.  761. 
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Opportunity.  Not  only  the  public  games 
above  mentioned,  but  their  dances  both  comic 
and  fcrious,  prefented  to  them  a  true  pifture 
of  the  paffions,  which  their  artifts  have  lb 
happily  ftudied,  and  exprefled  with  fo  much 
ardour  and  truth.  They  were  by  thefe 
means  enabled  to  difcovcr  and  compare  the 
Ipecific  beauty  exclufively  appropriate  to  ci- 
ther fex.  Notwithftanding  the  infinite  varie- 
ty of  individual  character  from  which  they 
borrowed  fingle  ideas,  there  refulted  a  whole, 
the  parts  of  which  had  an  exaft  correfpond- 
cnce,  and  all  the  fymmetry  of  perfefted  na- 
ture. The  laft  ornament  of  fculpture  is  efFecft, 
which,  like  the  polilh  of  a  column  or  the  luf- 
tre  of  a  diamond,  fliould  appear  as  a  part  in- 
feparable  from  the  whole,  to  which  it  gives 
an  air  of  inftantaneous  production,  without 
betraying  the  traces  of  the  chiffcl'. 

After   this    flight    iketch    of  the  abftraft 
or  ideal  forms,  I  fhall  add  fome  obfervations, 


.  *  Corpus  hominis  pulchrum  eft  in  quo  non  eminent 
venae,  nee  ofla  numerantur.  Dial,  de  corrupt.  Eloquent. 
Pliny,  1.  36.  T.  2.  p.  651.  **  Pythagoras  Rheginus  ex 
Italia,  primus  nervos  et  veoas  expreflit,  capilluraque  dili* 
gcntius.'* 

J  N  more 
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more  in  detail,  of  certain  parts  of  the  human 
body  and  their  requifites  to  conftitute  beauty, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients.  In  minutely 
examining  thoie  members  of  the  human  fi- 
gure by  which  alone  expreffion  or  adion  could 
be  communicated  to  the  mind  of  the  fpefta- 
tor,  an  opinion  will  be  hazarded,  as  well  of 
what  determines  the  beautiful  and  the  defi- 
cient in  beauty,  as  of  what  diftinguilhcs  the 
antique  from  the  modern. 

The  primary  parts  in  dcfign  are  the  head, 
the  hands,  and  the  feet^  In  the  head,  effen- 
tial  beauty  depends  on  the  profile,  particularly 
on  the  line  which  defcribes  the  forehead  and 
the  nofe,  in  which  the  leaft  concavity  or  rife 
increaies  or  lefTens  beauty,  in  its  degree.  The 
nearer  a  profile  approaches  to  a  right  line,  it 
is  the  more  majeflic  in  one,  and  the  more 
lovely  in  the  other  iex;  to  prove  this  propofi- 
tion,  wc  may  only  remark  its  oppofite. 

The  forehead  to  be  handfome  fhould  be 
low,  an  axiom  fo  decidedly  followed  by  the 

f  It  is  afiertcd  by  fome  authors,  that  ten  times  the  length 
of  the  head  is  the  juft  proportion  of  the  human  figure» 
Others  iay  nine,  or  even  eight  times.  The  ApoUo  Belvir 
dere  and  the  Venus  De'  Medici  have  more  than  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  faces. 

Grecian 
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Grecian  fculptors,  that  it  now  infallibly  dif- 
tinguiflies  the  antique,  from  the  modern  head. 
This  axiom  is  founded  on  the  tripartite  divi- 
iion  of  the  human  countenance,  as  well  as  of 
the  whole  figure  by  the  ancients;  fo  that  the 
nofe  Ihould  occupy  exaftly  one  third  part  of 
the  face.  When  the  forehead  is  liigh  the 
want  of  proportion  is  eafily  difcovered  by  con- 
cealing it  about  a  finger's  breadth,  at  the  roots 
of  the  hair.  That  deficiency  in  fymmctry 
was  remedied  by  the  Greek  women,  who  wore 
a  diadcma  or  fillet,  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  Horace  (no  mean  judge)  that  a  low  fore- 
head was  a  principal  conflituent  of  female 
beauty". 

But,  to  its  completion,  ringlets  of  hair 
forming  an  aich  round  the  temples,  and  co- 
inciding to  perfect  the  oval  of  the  face,  were 
indifpenfable.  A  forehead  fo  rounded  was 
peculiar  to  the  Greek  female,  and  art  readily 
adopted  the  luxuriance  of  nature.  This 
fhape  of  the  forehead  was  confidered  as  fb 
generally  requifite  to  beauty,  that  in  no  ideal 
head  (hall  we  difcover  the  locks  falling  in 
angles  on  the  temples ;  a  fingularity  which 
afTills  in  the  detcAion  of  modern  heads  cn- 

»  "  Infignem  tcnui  fronte  Lycorida."    Od.  1.  i  33. 

N  2,  grafted 
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grafted  upon  antique  ftatues.  By  the  artifts 
of  the  later  ages  this  obfervation  was  either 
not  made,  or  not  adhered  to. 

The  eyes  vary  in  largenefs  as  well  in  nature 
as  in  art,  which  is  obfervable  in  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  their  deities  and  heroes.  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  and  Juno,  have  the  eyelids  acutely 
arched  in  the  centre,  and  narrow  at  their  ex- 
tremities. In  the  heads  of  Minerva  the  eyes 
are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  foremcntioned 
deities,  but  the  arch  is  left  elevated ;  in  thofe 
of  Venus  the  fhape  of  the  eye  is  not  fo  full, 
and  the  lower  eyelid  a  little  raifed,  which 
produces  an  air  very  characSeriftic  of  that 
goddefs.  Some  of  the  Roman  artifts,  as  if 
ambitious  of  improving  on  the  antique,  have 
reprefented  the  eyes  fo  orbicular,  that  they 
feem  to  ftart  from  their  fockets,  which  may 
be  obferved  in  the  Ifis,  at  Florence.  The 
pupil  is  rarely  marked  in  genuine  antiques, 
though  many  Greek  as  well  as  Roman  heads* 
in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian,  have  eyes  made 
of  jewels  or  glafs  to  rcfcmble  the  natural  iris. 
By  examining  many  heads,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  ancients  did  not  defcribc  the  eyes 
uniformly;  and  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the 
fculptors  in  marble  did  not  mark  the  pupils 

before. 
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before  the  age  of  Hadrian,  when  it  was  gene- 
rally done. 

In  the  heads  of  ftatues,  cfpecially  the  ideal, 
the  eyes  appear  to  be  more  deeply  fet  than  in 
nature,  which  gives  them  an  air  of  aufterity 
rather  than  of  fweetnefs.  But  thcfc  larger 
ftatues  were  ufually  placed  diftantly  from  the 
fight ;  and  if  the  eyes  had  projected  as  in  na- 
ture, all  efFed:  of  light  and  ihade  would  have 
been  loft.  Pindar*  dcfcribes  beauty  as  refiding 
in  the  eyebrows.  It  is  formed  by  the  regu- 
larly thin  arch  made  by  the  hair,  fiich  as  I 
have  witneflcd  to  be  univcrfal  amongft  the 
women  of  Scio,  the  Chios  of  antiquity,  ^nd 
others  of  the  Greek  iflands.  This  ftrong  con- 
tour of  the  eyebrows  is  exprefled  with  great 
force,  being  merely  a  projection  of  the.  bone, 
particularly  in  Niobc  and  her  daughters,  at 
Florence.  When  '*  the  fiiblime"  in  ftatuary 
yielded  to  "  the  graceful"  by  rounding  and 
foftening  the  parts  which  were  originally 
marked  out  with  fevere  precifion,  even  the 
eyebrows  were  fculptured  with  more  delicacy, 
in  order  to  give  greater  foftnefs  to  the  whole 
air.     This  circumftancc  is  remarkable  in  tha 

»  Nem.  8.  v.  3. 
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Mercury  of  the  Vatican,  {q  long  miftakcn  fof 
Antinous. 

Theocritus^  appears  to  have  had  a  taftc  for 
eyebrows  joining  over  the  no^e,  as  is  common 
in  Turkey,  where  the  women  encourage  them 
to  meet  by  various  arts.  In  nature,  I  could 
liot  but  confider  them  as  a  deformity,  which  I 
frequently  noticed  at  Conftantinople ;  and  the 
fculptors  of  Rome  were  of  the  fame  opinion, 
for  though  the  eyebrows  of  Auguftus  were 
naturally  joined,  they  eorrcfted  that  dtfc6k  in 
his  ftatues :  an  air  of  difdain  is  exprefled  by 
the  fwelling  of  the  noftrils,  as  in  the  Belvi* 
dere  Apollo,  whilft  the  general  chara<Ser  of 
ferenity  is  given  in  the  forehead.  The  chin 
9.cquires  beauty  from  its  folid  round  form,  and 
as  it  contributes  to  the  apparent  convexity  of 
the  cheeks,  which  in  many  heads,  not  merely 
ideal,  but  taken  from  models  in  real  life,  fecm 
to  be  difprpportionately  large.  Yet  the  chin 
of  the  far-famed  Venus  of  Medicis  *  is  pofn 
tively  fquat  and  depreffed.     Nor  is  the  dim-? 

r  Idyll.  8.  v.  72. 
*  The  exafl:  height  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  four 
JQset»  eleven  inches,  and  five  lines. 

f  Ipfa  Venus  pubctn  quotics  velamena  ponit 
l^rote^itor  Ixrz  femircdudla  manu<" 

Ovzp.  Art.  Am*  U  ii«  t*  614. 
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pie,  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  made 
by  the  little  finger  of  Cupid,  to  be  confidered, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  antique,  as 
adding  to  beauty. 

In  adjufting  and  defcribing  the  hair  infi- 
nite care  was  taken  by  the  ancient  matters, 
as  being  not  only  in  itfelf  eflentially  beautiful, 
but  as  heightening  and  relieving  it  in  the  firil 
degree. 

As  they  exerted  all  their  talents  in  the 
workmanfiiip  of  the  hair,  there  are  many  fpe- 
cimens  of  variety  in  the  different  epochas  of 
Greek  fculpture.  In  figures  of  the  moft  an- 
tique ftyle  it  is  minutely  curled  j  loofe  and 
eaiy  when  the  arts  were  at  their  zenith,  and 
curioufly  plaited  or  coiled  round  a  fingle  bod- 
kin, at  their  decline.  The  Deities  were  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  a  peculiar  form  and  manner  in 
which  the  hair  was  difpofed,  particularly  that 
of  Jupitei;,  which  was  never  varied.  Phidias 
formed  his  Jupiter  upon  the  model  of  Ho- 
mer*, and  neglci^ted  no  circumftance  of  the 

hair. 


a  Plutarch  mentions,  that  when  Paulus  Emilius  vifited 
the  temple  of  Olympia,  he  exclaimed,    **  The  Jupiter 
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hair.  Three  diAinft  manners  of  defcribing 
the  hair  are  noticeable  in  the  ftatucs  of 
Apollo.  It  is  tied  in  a  knot  above  the  crown 
of  the  head ;  it  is  raifed  above  the  ears  to  the 
lummit  of  the  forehead,  or  it  is  loofely  curled 
all  over.  The  hair  of  Bacchus  is  as  long, 
more  foft  in  its  appearance,  and  lefs  curled 
than  that  of  the  Delphic  god\  By  clofc 
Ihort  hair  over  the  brow,  a  full  neck,  and 
finall  head,  the  ftatues  of  Hercules  are  uni- 
formly recognized.  That  of  Satyrs  and 
Fauns,  young  or  old,  is  rough,  with  the  ends  a 
little  bent,  in  imitatipn  of  the  Ikin  of  goats, 
of  whofe  nature  they  were  faid  to  partake. 
The  hair  of  Mercury  is  not  long,  but  thickly 
crifped  and  curled. 

When  it  was  collefted  in  a  double  knot 

**  of  Phidias  is  the  true  Jupiter  of  Homer,  Aoistov 
4t  rwyypafewyO,ot€foy." — Lucian.  Macrobius,  Sat.  I.  v.  c.  15. 
Valerius  Max.  Mem.  1.  iii.  c.  7.  Virgil,  in  his  imita- 
tion of  the  Jupiter  of  Homer,  does  not  defcend  to  the 
particulars  of  his  beard,  hair,  and  eyebrows,  for  which  omif- 
jHon  he  has  the  cenfure  of  Macrobius,  but  the  praife  of 
Scaliger. 

^  Ovid  Met.  1.  iii.  p.  4^1  ;  Tibull.  1.  i.  Eleg.  iv.  v.  33  ; 
and  Martialy  1.  i.  Epig.  125. 

and 
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and  tied  in  the  middle,  on  the  crown  of,  the 
head,  it  denoted  virginity.  Mr.  Townley  has 
a  fine  head  of  Diana  fo  diftinguiihed.  The 
form  of  the  crefcent  might  have  foggeft- 
ed  the  primary  idea  of  attiring  the  head 
in  a  manner  to  refemble  it — or  it  may  be 
imitative  of  flames,  and  applicable  to  the 
vcftal  fire. 

An  attention  equal  to  that  with  which  they 
formed  the  head,  the  Greek  fculptors  flicwed 
in  the  extremities  of  the  human  figure. 
Both  in  the  hands  and  feet  they  employed 
confummate  ikill.  Very  few  hands  are  prc- 
lerved.  Thofe  of  the  Medicean  Venus  are 
rcftored  as  far  as  the  elbow,  but  among  an- 
tiques the  beft  fpecimens  are  a  hand  of  one  of 
the  Ions  of  Niobe,  at  Florence,  and  of  both 
the  figures  compofing  a  groupe  of  Mercury 
and  a  Nymph  in  the  garden  of  the-  Farnefe 
palace  at  Rome.  In  male  figures  an  effential 
quality  of  beauty  was  the  full  and  elevated 
cheft ;  in  the  other  lex  uniformity  arid  com- 
paftnefs.  The  anterior  trunk  of  the  figure 
was  never  diftended  by  corpulence  or  reple- 
tion, but  made  to  rcprefent  that  of  a  man 
awaking  from  a  placid  and  found  fieep. 

The 
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The  feet  of  the  Laocoon  (for  fcxpreflion  of 
pain),  the  naked  foot  of  the  Venus  Callipyges, 
and  the  fandals  of  the  Bel videre  Apollo,  ^fe  all 
cxquifitc  in  their  feveral  modes  of  appropriate 
beauty. 


\ 
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SECTION     11. 


I  SHALL  not  exceed  the  limits  I  hare  pro* 
pofed  by  offering  a  fummary  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent aeras  and  fchools  of  fculpturc  in  Greece, 
enumerating  odiy  their  moft  famous  mafters, 
with  critical  remarks  on  the  ^crmens  which 
{kill  remain. 

In  the  earlieft  aera  of  fculpture  in  Grrcecc 
three  fchools  of  dcfign  were  eftablilhed;  in 
the  ifland  of  ^gina,  at  Corinth,  and  at  Si- 
cyon.  This  laft  city  was  ftyled  the  mother 
of  the  arts  *,  as  Dipsenus  and  Scillides,  and  alfi> 
their  difciples  had  flouriflied  there ;  and  after 
fevcn  generations,  Ariftocles,  the  brother  of 
Canacus,  likewife  a  fculptor  of  eminence,  pre- 
lided  over  the  fame  eftablifliment  with  undi** 
miniflied  feme\  The  fchool  of  iEgina 
traced  its  origin  to  Daedalus  of  fabulous  hiA 

*  Plin.  1.  XXXV.  c.  40.    L.  xxxyj.  c.  4. 
^  Paufan.  1.  v.  p.  437. 

toiy. 
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tory,  and  his  contemporary  Smilis  made  two 
ftatues  of  Juno,  one  for  her  temple  at  Samos, 
and  the  other  for  that  at  Argos  *". 

From  thefe  aufpicious  dawnings  of  the  arts 
three  diftinft  fchools  arofe,  one  of  which  was 
peculiar  to  Ionia,  the  others  were  fixed  in 
Greece,  at  Athens,  and  at  Sicyon, .  each  of 
them  ihining  with  nearly  equal  {plcndour  for 
fcveral  ages* 

At  the  head  of  thefe  artifts  is  placed  My- 
ron, whofe  ftatues  of  bronze  ^  attraded  the 
admiration  of  Greece,  particularly  a  Difcobo- 
lus  noticed  by  Quinftilian%  a  repetition  of 
which  in  marble  is  now  in  the  colleftion  of 
Mr.  Townley.  Phidias  was  the  difciple  of 
Eladas  and  Ageladas  ^  the  probable  contem- 
poraries of  Myron,  and  who  flourilhcd  in  the 
fixteenth  Olympiad.    We  collect  from  Quinc* 

c  ld»  1.  vii.  p.  531.         <I  Cicero  in  Vcrrem,  iv.  c.  43. 

e  «<  Quid  tarn  diftortum  et  ebboratum,  ut  eft  ille  Dif- 
cobolos  Myronis.  Si  quis  tamen  ut  parum  redtum  iin- 
probet  opus,  nonne  ab  intelleclu  abfuerit?  in  qua  vel 
praecipue  laudabilis  eil  ipfa  novitas  ac  difficultas." — Quindl. 
1.  ii.  c.  xiv.  p  64.     Plin.  xxxiv.  c.  19. 

'  Antbolog.  1.  iv.  c.  xxii.  p.  334. 

tilian 
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tilian  ^  that  he  excelled  in  imparting  a  celef- 
tial  dignity  to  his  figures  of  the  Deities 
(Minerva  at  Athens,  and  Jupiter  Olympus  at 
Elis),  particularly  in  thofe  wrought  in  ivory, 
many  of  which  were  lefs  than  the  natural 
iize.  He  call  likewife  in  bronze.  In  the 
lame  age  lived  Polycletus,  an  artift  of  exqui- 
litc  grace  and  mod  correft  finiihing;  the  latter 
quality  was  the  cffcS:  of  his  fmgular  diligence. 
To  the  human  figure  he  gave  more  than  hu- 
man beauty,  but  failed  in  exprcfling  the  ma- 
jcftlc  character  of  the  gods  **. 

The  works  of  Egelias  were  known  by  their 
hardnefs  and  fublimity  of  manner  \ 

The  arts  of  defign  in  Greece  fluftuated 
with  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  fevcral  ftates 
in  which  they  were  p^^ofelTed  ;  but  they  re- 
gularly accompanied  Athens  through  all  her 
viciffitudcs.  Whether  triumphant  or  de- 
prcfled,  in  the  progrcfs  of  the  arts  we  may 
mark  her  frequent  changes  with  an  almoft 
hiftorical  exai^tnefs-  The  victories  of  The- 
miftocles  rendered  that  renowned  city  the  afy- 

g  Qiiinft.   I    xii.   c.  10. 
"  Id.  Plin   1.  xxaIv.  p   6^1.     I    2.  llarJouini. 
*  Qulndl.  ut  Supra. 

lum 
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lum  of  philofophy  and  genius,  and  the  liberty 
fo  honourably  acquired,  extended  the  fame, 
whilft  it  excited  the  emulation,  of  the  Ionian 
and  Sicilian  colonics,  with  great  fuccefs. 
This  happy  epocha  may  be  placed  about  fifty 
years  after  the  defeat  and  expulfion  of  the 
Perfians  ^. 

Of  the  fchool  of  Phidias  the  moil  diftin- 
guifhed  were  Alcamenes  of  Athens,  and  Ago- 
racritus  of  the  iiland  of  Paros.  Their  rival 
ikill  was  exerted  in  finilhing  a  ftatue  of  Ve- 
nus, and  the  palm  was  partially  adjudged  by 
the  Athenians  to  their  own  citizen  ^ 

Polycletus  of  Sicyon  was  the  competitor 
with  Phidias  in  an  undertaking  of  more  gran- 
deur and  confequence  than  his  ufual  works. 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  employed  him  for 
a  coIoiTal  Juno,  compofed  of  gold  and  ivory, 
rather  in  emulation  of,  than  to  imitate,  the 
Olympic  Jupiter  of  Phidias.  Two  figures  in 
bronze  by  Polycletus,  reprcfenting  the  cane- 
phoras,  or  nymphs  bearing  in  bafkets  the  fym- 
bols  of  Ceres  to  a  facrifice,  were  taken  from 
the  Thefpians   by  Verrcs,    and   brought   to 

*  Diod.  Sicul.  1.  xii.  p.  72.         '  Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  8i« 

6  Rome. 
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Home.      They  were   eftcemed  beyond  any. 
bronze  figures  exifling  at  t^lat  time. 

Such  was  his  Ikill,  that  he  completed  the 
perfeift  figure  of  a  man,  which  ferved  as  a 
model  to  his  fucceffors,  and  was  confidcred 
by  Lyfippus  as  the  acme  of  the  art "". 

Whilfl  Phidias  in  gold  and  ivory,  and  Po- 
lycletus  in  bronze,  engrofTed  to  themfelves 
every  excellence,  Scopas  acquired  a  fcarcely 
inferior  celebrity  for  his  ftatues  in  marble. 
The  groupe  of  Niobe  at  Florence  was  attri- 
buted by  Pliny  to  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  for  he 
does  not  decide ".  Againft  the  prctenfions  of 
the  latter  we  may  adduce  the  fimplicity  of 
drapery  in  the  daughters,  which  evidently 
charailerifes  an  age  immediately  preceding 
that  of  Praxiteles.  With  greater  probability, 
therefore,  Scopas  was  the  artift. 

The  fincft  fragment  of  Greek  fculpture 
now  in  England,  is  a  head  of  Niobe  (a  repeti- 
tion of  that  at  Florence,  but  of  very  fuperior 

•m  Polycletus  Sicyonius  fecit  et  quern  canona  artifices 
vocant,  lineamenca  artis  ex  eo  petentes,  velut  a  lege  qua- 
darn. — Plin.  1.  XXXV.  c.  19.  Cicero  (de  claris  Orator, 
c.  86)  confounds  the  Doryphores  with  this  flatue. 

■  Anthol.  1.  iv.  c.  9, 

work- 
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wortmanfliip)  which  was  brought  from  Rome 
by  Lord  Exeter,  and  by  him  prcfented  to 
Lord  Yarborough. 

The  laft  fculptor  coeval  with  Phidias  was 
Ctefilaus,  who  jointly  with  him  and  Polycle- 
tus  finifhed  one  of  the  three  Amazons  de- 
figned  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephelus,  and  the  ftatuc  of  Pericles  commend- 
ed by  Pliny.  He  allows  to  Ctefilaus°  the 
fingular  felicity  of  gij^ing  a  more  noble  air  to 
his  heroes,  even  .than  that  which  they  poA 
iefled.  Abbate  Winckelmann  p,  with  that 
conflimmate  erudition  with  which  he  ex- 
amines thefe  fubjefts,  contends  againft  the 
received  opinion  that  the  Mirmillo  or  dying 
Gladiator  in  the  Capitol,  was  the  performance 
of  this  fculptor. 

Of  the  firft  ftylc  of  the  Grecians,  fo  re- 
markable for  fimplicity  and  boldnefs,  the  aera 
was  circumfcribed  to  the  limits  of  fifty 
years,  a  period  during  which  the  arts  had 

•  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c.  19.  **  Mirum  in  hac  arte  eft,  quod 
viros  nobiles  nobiliores  fecit." 

P  Mon.  Incd  cap/iv.  p.  71.  Maffci  Raccolt.  di  Stat. 
Tav.  Ixv: 

arrived 
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arrived  at  their  meridian  of  fublimity  *».  The 
fucceeding  age  introduces  Praxiteles,  who 
may  be  called  the  father  of  the  fecond  man* 
ncr,  and  whole  works  were  difcriminated  by 
their  flowing  outline  and  delicacy  of  finilh- 
ing.  The  elevation  of  Thebes'^  by  Epami- 
nondas  *  above  the  other  ftates  of  Greece,  pro- 
duced a  complete  change  in  her  whole  lyf- 
tem ;  but  as  foon  as  the  Athenians  recovered 
their  former  fplendour,  the  arts,  which  had 
ever  kept  pace  with  it,  revived  with  un- 
abated vigour.  Many  works  of  Praxiteles  arc 
noticed  by  the  hiftorians  and  poets.  His  Venus 
of  Gnidus  in  marble,  attra<%ed  then  no  left 
admiration  than  what  the  Medicean  has  fince 
done  in  the  modern  world ;  and  his  Apollo  in 
bronze,  called  from  the  lizard  on  the  trunk 

^  The  names  of  Policies,  Cephtfodorus,  Leocares,  and 
Hippodotusy  are  refcued  from  oblivion  by  Pliny.  The  bafe 
infcribed  of  the  Ganymede  of  Leocares  is  ftill  prcferved  in 
the  Medici  colledion. 

'  Quindt.  1.  xii.  C  10.  **  Ad  vcritatcm  Lyfippum  ct 
Praxitelem  acceffiflfe  optime  affirmant."  Plin.  1.  xxxiv. 
p.  726,  ut  fup  «*  Praxiteles  quoque  in  marmore  felicior 
ideo  et  clarior  eft.  Fecit  tamen  ex  sere  pulchcrrima 
opera." 

•  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  1.  i.  p.  3. 

O  of 
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of  the  tree  againft  which  he  reiis,  ''  Sauroc- 
tones/'  is  ftill  the  moft  cxirious  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  one  of  the  firft  rcpofitories  in  Rome^ 
Praxiteles  finifhed  likcwife  a  fmall  ftatue  of 
Cupid  breaking  his  bow  and  the  fkin  of  the 
Kon  thrown  over  the  trunk  \  which  was  la 
cfteemed,  that  it  was  frequently  copied  in 
marble.  Fourteen  repetitions  of  this  figure 
arc  known  to  exift,  the  fmeft  of  which  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  capitol  at  Rome.  Mr.  Townley 
has  one  which  is  very  beautiful,  and  two 
others  of  conliderable  merit  are  in  the  collec- 
tion at  Wilton,  and  at  Sir  R.  Worfley's  in 
the  ifle  of  Wight.  A  faun  in  the  Pio-Cle- 
mentine  Mufeum  in  the  Vatican  is  luppoled 
to  be  a  very  excellent  antique  copy  of  the 
bronze  by  Praxiteles. 

In  the  fame  coUeftion  is  a  repetitioij  of  the 
Gnidian  Venus".  But  the  moft-  elaborate 
male-ftatue  remains  unappropriated,  and  the 
fculptor  of  the.  Belvidere  Apollo  has  eluded 

'  Cailiftntus. 
■■  Scopas  made  another  Venus  which  was  draped,  an<l 
Pliny  aflerts  that  it  was  more  excellent  than  that  of  Phi- 
dias at  Gnidus.    Anthol.  Epig.  Antipath  et  fextum  ab  ipfo- 
Eveni. 

th«: 
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the  clofeft  invcftigation  of  the  Roman  anti- 
quaries. The  name  of  ApoUodorus  of  Athens 
appears  on  the  plinth  of  the  Venus  of  Me- 
dici, which  has  been  deteded  as  a  modem 
forgery. 

Not  long  after  Praxiteles  had  {ignalifed 
himfelf  in  ftatuary,  but  particularly  in  bronze, 
appeared  Lycippus,  whofe  great  merit  was 
the  having  followed  nature  more  fcrupuloufly 
than  his  immediate  predeceflbrs.  If,  as  Pliny 
ftates,  his  works  were  fb  numerous  as  to 
amount  to  fifteen  hundred,  we  have  the  more 
to  regret  that  they  were  all  of  bronze,  and 
irretrievably  deftroyed  \ 

No  authentic  document  remains,  by  which 
the  age  of  Agefander,  Polydorus,  and  Atheno- 
dorus  might  be  certified,  but  there  are  proofs, 
that  Lifippus  flourifhed  under  the  dominion 
of  Alexander  ^.  To  thefe  firft  mentioned  ar- 
tifts  is  the  Laocoon  afcribed  by  Pliny  %  and 
Winckelmann*  conjectures  that  Agefander 
was  the  father  of  the  others,  and  finiflied  the 

*  Plln.  1.  xxxiv.  torn,  lu  p   646. 
y  Diodor.  Sicul.  1.  xvii.  p.  579.         *  PJ'm.  1.  xxxvi  c  4* 

«  Mon.  Ined.  p.  79. 

O  z  La;)coon, 
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Laocoon  which  is  the  mod:  difficult  figure, 
whilft  thofc  of  the  two  youths  were  left  to 
his  fbns. 

In  reply  to  thofe  who  would  infinuate  that 
this  ftatue  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the 
compofition  of  the  -^neid,  he  obferves,  that 
the  hair  of  the  two  yoilng  men  exaftly  re  • 
fembles  that  of  the  fons  of  Niobe  or  the 
wreftlers  at  Florence,  the  criterion  of  a  much 
earlier  asra. 

Notwithftanding  the  ancient  attcftations 
of  its  fupcrexcellence,  it  has  been  a  queftion 
agitated  in  the  learned  world,  whether  the 
groupc  was  formed  upon  Virgil's  defcription, 
or  that  it  fupplicd  the  poet  with  the  fiftion. 
But  the  effcift  to  be  produced  in  cither  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  difttnft  principles, 
of  the  one  fimply  commifcration  of  torture, 
of  the  other  extreme  horror. 

In  the  a^re  of  the  fculntors  of  the  Laocoon, 
Appolonius  and  Taurifcus  are  conjcftured  to 
have  flourifhed ;  for  their  precife  date  is  not 
known.  They  finiftied  that  very  celebrated 
groupe  now  at  Naples,  and  called,  '^  the  Far- 
ncfe  Bull."  Dlrce  is  reprefcntcd  in  the  aft 
of  being  bound  to  the  horns  of  the  enraged 
animal,  in  order  to  precipitate  her  into  the 
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fca  by  Zethus  and  Amphion,  the  fons  of  An- 
tiopa>  who  is  likewife  there ;  and  a  fifth 
figure  of  a  young  man  fitting  in  horror  of  fb 
cruel  a  punifhment,  completes  the  rival 
groupe  of  the  Laocoon  ^.  The  antique  parts 
are  in  a  fimilar  flyle  to  it,  but  the  reflorar 
tions  are  numerous,  and  in  fome  inftances 
unaccordant  Upon  an  infcription,  now  ob- 
literated, was  traced  the  name  of  another 
artift,  Menecrates ;  and  wc  are  told,  that  this 
vaft  mafs  of  fculpture  was  formed  out  of  a 
fingle  block,  in  the  ifland  o{  Rhodes.  Greece, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great^i  lapfed 
into  a  flate  of  dependence  little  better  than 
flarery.  Every  territory  was  impoverilhed 
j^nd  laid  wafle  by  the  exorbitant  impofition  of 
taxes,  or  continuance  of  war.  Under  the 
oppreflion  of  their  once  favoured  country  the 
»rts  yvere  neglcded  and  nearly  annihilated, 

**  Plin.  I.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 
The  antique  groupcs  fclJom  exceeded  four  or  five 
figures^  excepting  the  Niobc,  which  is  compofed  of  fixteen* 
Cardinal  Polignac,  ahout  1730,  difcovered  amongft  fome 
ruins,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  palace  of  Marius,  twelve 
female  ftatues  without  heads.  Lambert  Sigifbert  Adam, 
a  French  fculptor  then  at  Rome,  converted  them  at  once 
into  Achilles  amidd  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes. 

O  3  had 
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had  they  not  found  refuge  in  Afia,  in  ths 
patronage  of  the  Seleucidse  ^. 

Men  of  talents  in  every  profeffion,  fought 
in  Egypt  the  encouragement  afforded  them 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  exhibited  a  munifi- 
cence worthy  of  Alexander,  his  predeceffor  in 
that  kingdom. 

Soon  after  the  arts  had  b^nilhed  themfelve§ 
fron,  Greece,  liberty  infpired  her  laft  heroes, 
Aratus  and  Philipomanes,  to  attempt  her  re- 
ftoration.  Mutual  jealouiy  prevented  that 
glorious  end,  and  recourfe  being  had  to  the 
Romans  againft  the  Macedonian  Philip,  he 
was  defeated  and  compelled  to  cede  the  pro- 
vinces he  had  unjuftly  ufiirped. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  before 
Chrift,  the  Roman  conful  Quintus  Flaminius 
•proclaimed  at  Corinth  univerfal  liberty  to 
preece;  and  the  public  tranquillity  confe- 
quent  on  that  event,  introduced  one  of  the 
moft  memorable  aeras  of  the  arts. 

Immediately,  upon  their  arrival,  Callillra- 
tus,  Athenaeus,  and  Policies,  were  the  moft 
admire4  matters  of  fculpture.  Policies  dlf- 
tinguifhcd  himfclf  by  a  ftatue  of  the  Herma- 

f  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p  97. 

phrodite. 
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phroditc,  now  in  the  Borghcfe  Villa  at  Rome. 
ApoUonius  the  Athenian  made  the  Torfo  of 
Hercules  in  the  Bclvidere,  which  was  efteem- 
cd  by  Michcl-Agmiolo  fuperior  to  any  per- 
feft  ftatue  difcovered,  at  that  period,  in 
Rome, 

But  the  reliefs  genius  of  the  Grecians  in- 
cited them  to  a6ls  by  which  they  loft  the 
liberty  they  ftrovc  to  defend,  before  aggref- 
iion  had  been  made  by  the  Romans,  to  whom 
the  Achaean  league  had  adminiftered  a  plau- 
lible  caufe  of  offence.  L.  Mummius,  the 
conlul,  was  dire<fted  to  lay  ficge  to  Corinth. 
The  capture  of  a  city  fo  famed  as  a  repolltory 
of  all  that  was  perfc<9:  in  the  arts,  provoked 
the  avarice  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  who  re- 
trained no  excefs  of  predatory  violence.  By 
tranfporting  fo  many  luperb  works  of  tafte  to 
Rome  to  grace  his  triumph,  he  excited  the 
admiration  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  confe- 
quence  of  which  was  an  infatiablc  ardour  of 
poffeffing  them.  Thus  the  daemon  of  ap- 
propriation exhaufted  the  temples,  and  pil- 
laged the  Ihriues  of  the  moft  venerable  anti- 
quity, and  eventually  transferred  the  feat  of 
the  arts  from  Athens  to  the  growing  metro- 
polis of  the  world. 

O  4  "  Grascia 
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^^  Graecia  capta  ferutn  vidorem  ccpic,  ct  artes 
Intulic  agrefti  Latio." 

HoR.  £p.  1.  iu  p.  i« 

Sicyon  at  the  fame  time  had  been  ravage^ 
by  M.  Scaxirus,  and  Sparta  by  Mursena  and 
Varro ;  fo  that  to  the  Greeks  the  moft  ex- 
cellent painting  and  ftatuary,  with  the  power 
of  reftoring  thefe  arts,  fo  long  their  boaft  and 
their  delight,  were  loft  for  ever.  Nor  was 
the,  fate  of  the  arts  in  Egypt  more  fuccefsful. 
The  cruelties  of  the  feventh  Ptolemy  had 
driven  them  from  his  court,  and  after  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus  and  the  Seleucidae,  they 
found  in  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  a  fole  but 
very  niunificent  proteftor.  The  death  of 
Attains,  with  the  immediate  alienation  of  his 
territory  to  the  Romans,  contributed  much  to 
the  total  cxtinftion  of  the  arts  in  Greece, 
which  was  complete  when  Auguftus  disfran- 
chifed  Athens,  and  difperfed  the  citizens, 
on  account  of  their  attachment  to  M.  An- 
tony **. 

In  the  defolation  of  Athens  all  Greece  was 
involved.    Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Mycene,  re- 

^  Dio»  Caff  1.  liv.  c.  7. 

tained 
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tamed  little  more  than  their  names  ^.  Sylla 
had  depredated  three  of  the  richeft  and  moft 
iacred  temples,  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  of 
iEfculapius  in  Epidaurus,  and  of  Jupiter  at 
Elis.  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily  had  Ihared 
the  general  calamity  in  an  equal  extent  ^ 

After  this  melancholy  view  of  fallen  Greece 
we  may  find  fome  fatisfadion  in  direAing  ouf 
minds  to  the  introduAion  of  the  arts  at 
Rome,  and  to  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  men  of  talents  experienced  even  from 
their  haughty  and  rapacious  conquerors, 

Pafjteles  (a  name  which  has  been  con- 
founded with  Praxiteles)  was  a  native  of  Ca* 
labria,  and  caft  in  filver  Rofcius,  the  cele- 
brated a<^or,  as  an  infant  lying  in  a  cradle, 
and  entwined  by  a  ferpent,  a  iituation  of  dan- 
ger from  which  his  nurfe  is  iaid  to  have  pre- 

•  Paufan.  1.  ix.   p.  737.     Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  I.  H, 

P  232- 

^  Strabo,  1.  vi.  p.  272.     The  palace  of  Attains  aboutid- 

ed  in  the  fincft  ftatuary,  as  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  all  of 
which  was  brought  to  Rome  ;  and  the  pillage  of  fculpture 
made  by  Verres  when  prsefeft  of  Sicily  to  enrich  his  gal- 
lery, was  a  principal  charge  of  crimination  by  Cicero,  in 
his  fptrited  oration  againft  him,  Liv.  1.  xxv.  c.  40.  Ju- 
venaly  Sat.  viii.  v.  87. 

fcrved 
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icnred  him «.  Nearly  about  the  fame  time, 
Archefiiaus  and  Evander  were  in  great  requeft 
at  Rome.  By  the  profiife  and  wealthy  Lu- 
culhis^  Archefiiaus  was  patronized ;  and  both 
thefc  artifts  had  gained  celebrity  by  their 
works  in  chalky  modelled  probably  from  the 
fineft  antiques,  as  well  as  being  Specimens  of 
their  own  invention.  A  Venus,  made  for 
Julius  Caefar,  and  the  reftoration  of  a  head  of 
Diana  for  a  ftatue,  the  original  work  of  Ti- 
motheus,  the  contemporary  of  Scopas,  by  the 
command  of  Auguftus,  are  noticed  by  Pliny 
as  their  chief  works,  and  afccrtain  their  aera 
and  their  fame.  Horace  alludes  to  the  fupe- 
rior  ftyle  of  Evander  in  bas-reliefs  *". 

s  Cicero  de  Divinat.  I.  i.  c.  36.     Plin.  1.  xxxv.  c.  45. 

Such  was  the  profufion  of  the  Romans  after  their  coiv- 
fular  government  was  extingui(bed,  that  a  Aatue  of  Vic- 
tory in  the  Capitol  was  credVcd  of  maffive  gold,  and  weigh- 
ed i2oIb.  A  pearl  valued  at  looo/.  Englifh  money  was 
cut  in  two,  to  make  ear-rings  for  the  ftatue  of  Venus  in 
the  Pantheon.  M.  Antony  gave  one  half  to  Cleopatra^ 
who  fwallowed  it  diflblved  in  vinegar. 

^  "  menfave  catillum 

Evandri  manibus  tritum  dejecit.** 

HoR.  Serm.  1.  i.  f.  iii,  v.  91.     " 

.   6  '       Among 
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Among  the  monuments  of  fculptnrc  made 
3.t  Rome,  in  thefe  laft  days  of  her  republic, 
and  certainly  by  Grecian  artifts,  are  the  two 
ftatijes  of  the  Thracian  kings,  as  prifoners  at 
a  triumph,  in  grey  marble.  Thefe  were 
kings  of  the  Scordifci,  a  rude  people,  who 
•were  defeated  by  M.  Licinius  Lucullus,  the 
brother  of  the  magnificent  fenator.  Exaspe- 
rated by  their  repeated  perfidy,  he  commanded 
their  hands  to  be  cut  off,  a  circumftance  of 
cruelty  reprefented  in  the  marble  which  now 
remains  in  the  mufeum  of  the  capitol. 

The  ftatue  of  Pompcy  \  now  in  the  hall  of 
the  Spada  palace,  but  originally  Handing  ih 
the  Curia  or  bafilica  of  Pompey,  in  which 
Csefar  aflembled  the  fenatc,  and  at  the  bafe 
of  which  he  fell,  affords  a  fmgular  proof  of  a 
deviation  from  the  known  cuftom  of  the 
Romans,  who  reprefented  their  living  heroes 
in  armour '^.  But  the  great  triumvir  is  fculp- 
tured  as  a  deified  hero,  naked  and  of  coloiTal 
proportions. 

i  Diodorus  Siculus,  1.  i.  p.  45. 
^  *'  Graeca  res  eft  nihil  velare :    at  contra  Romana  ac 
militaris  thoracas  addere."     Plin.  1.  xxxiv.'c.  10. 

Abbate 
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Abbatc  Wintkclmann  very  ingcnioufly  fug- 
geib^  that  the  ftatue  denominated  Cincinna- 
tus  at  Verfailles,  and  another  called  Marcus 
Agrippa  at  Venice,  are  of  an  aera  diftin<%  from 
that  of  thofe  celebrated  Romans,  and  not  the 
portraits  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  have 
been  fo  long  attributed.  In  faft,  that  they 
are  in  a  much  earlier  flyle,  he  fhows  with  (uf- 
£cient  evidence '. 

We  muft  now  conlider  the  arts  as  tranf- 
planted  into  Rome,  although  profcfled,  al- 
moft  exclufively,  by  Greeks,  for  the  very  op- 
prcffors  and  depredators  of  Greece  became 
their  moft  liberal  patrons.  Caefar,  when  in  a 
private  ftation,  had  made  an  extenfivc  col- 
leftion  of  pi<Shires,  intaglios  and  fmall  figures 
in  ivory  and  bronze,  which  he  dedicated  by 
a  public  benefaction,  when,  as  dii^ator,  he 
built  a  temple  to  Venus  Genetrix.  His  mag- 
nificent Forum  is  an  inftancc  of  his  defire  to 
promote  the  grandeur  of  the  imperial  city ; 
and  he  may  be  faid  to  have  left  the  love  of 
the  arts,  as  a  kind  of  heritage,  to  the  Romans  "*. 
Auguflus  merited  the  eulogium  of  Livy,  who 

1  Monum.  Inci  T.  i.  p.  88. 
«  Plin.  I.  xxxvii.  c.  i.     Suetonius  Jul.  c.  28. 

honours 
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lionours  him  as  the  reftorcr  of  the  temples  of 
the  Gods.  He  affembled  from  ever)'-  part  of 
Greece  the  ftatues  of  the  deities  of  the  moft 
genuine  workmanfliip,  with  which  he  em- 
bellifhed  Rome,  whilft  he  encouraged  a  pre- 
vailing mode  of  figuring  eminent  perfons  of 
either  fex  in  ftatuary,  as  portraits,  which  were 
placed  in  the  public  edifices  **,  or  religioufly 
prefervcd  in  their  own.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  of  this  Emperor  two  ftatues 
only  are  allowed  to  be  real  portraits ;  one  in 
the  Mufeum  of  the  Capitol  holding  the  prow 
of  a  Ihip*  in  reference  to  the  viftory  at  Ac- 
tium,  and  the  other  was  formerly  in  the  Ron- 
donini  coUeftion  at  Rome. 

Cleopatra,  fo  unfortunately  famous  for  her 
beauty  and  profufe  magnificence,  cheriihed 
the  arts  in  Egypt.  She  gave  a  ftatue  of 
Venus  to  Julius  Caefar  to  furniih  the  temple 
he  was  then  building  at  Rome ;  with  Marc 
Antony  Ihe  Ihared  the  fpoils  of  Greece  and  of 
Pergamus,  and  to  the  Attalian  Library,  which 
Ihe  procured  from   him,  were  added  fome  of 

'^  Id.  Calig.  c.  34.  where  he  aflerts  that  Caligula  threvr 
down  the  ftatues  of  eminent  men  erected  by  Auguflus  in 
the  Forum. 

•  Maffei  Raccolt.  di  Stat.  Tav.  16. 

the 
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the  fineft  works,  both  of  fculpture  and  palnN 
ing,  which  exifted  at  that  time.  Two  fta- 
tucs,  faid  to  rcprefent  this  gorgeous  queen,  of 
which  that  in  the  Belvidcrc  is  the  more  cele- 
brated, are  rather  imperfeftly  authenticated^. 

TheconduiSl  of  Auguftus  towards  the  Greeks, 
after  he  aflumed  the  imperial  government,  was 
moderate  and  difcreet,  and  fuch  was  continued 
by  his  immediate  fucceflbrs  till  the  reign  of 
Caligula.  By  him  was  difpatched  Memmius 
Regiilus  with  a  command  to  colleft  from 
every  city  the  ftatues  which  had  been  confi- 
dered  as  its  peculiar  boaft.  With  ib  much 
cxa6faieis  were  thefc  orders  obeyed,  that  the 
fineft  pieces  of  art  were  brought  to  Rome,  in 
a  pr6fufion  by  which  his  palaces  were  crowd- 
ed, and  many  were  diftributed  in  his  numer- 
ous villas.  Not  even  the  Olympian  Jupiter 
at  Elis,  compofed  of  gold  and  ivory,  by  Phi- 
dias, would  have  been  preferved  from  the 
aftivc  rapacity  of  Regulus,  but  that  the  artifts 
had  aflured  him  it  would  not  bear  removal. 

To  the  aera  of  Claudius  is  referred  a  beau<> 
tiful  groupc  in  the  Villa  Lodovifi  at  Rome, 

p  Mon.  Ined.  T.  i.  p.  90. 
">  Jorephus  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xix.  c^-i^ 

long 
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long  confidercd  as  reprefenting  the  tragic  ftor/ 
of  Partus  and  Arria^  which  has  been  patheti- 
cally told  by  Pliny  Junior  in  his  eplftles,  by 
Tacitus  and  Catullus.  Different  opinions,  are 
maintained  by  the  connoifleurs.  Maffei 
affirms  it  to  be  Menophilus  and  Derettina  the 
daughter  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus';  and 
Gronovius%  more  plaufibly,  that  it  alludes  to 
the  ftory  of  Macarius  and  Canace,  the  chil- 
dren of  (Eolus.  We  are  informed  by  Paula- 
fias^  that  from  the  temple  of  Delphos  only^ 
five  hundred  ftatucs  were  tranfported  to  Rome 
by  the  infatiable  Nero,  who  employed  Zeno* 
dorus  to  caft  a  coloflal  ftatue  of  himielf  ia 
bronze,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  high.  Two 
very  remarkable  ftatues  now  exifting  at  Rome, 
the  Belvidere  Apollo,  and  that  ufually  called 
the  Gladiator  in  the  Villa  Borghefe,  are  iiip- 
pofed  to  have  been  part  of  this  fpoil.  By  the 
total  iilence  of  Pliny  refpcding  thefe  fmgular 
fpecimens,  we  are  thrown  upon  conjefture; 
and  in  this  omiilion  he  paiTes  over  the  flatues 

'  Amm.  Marcell.  1.  16. 
•  Thefaur*  Ant.  Graec.  T.  3.  tab.  xxx. 
*  PauCui.  K  X.  p.  813.     Id.  L  viii.  p.  (94.     Strabo  1. 1* 

P-  459- 
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of  Pallas  by  Evodius,  and  of  Hercules  by  Ly- 
cippus,  which  arc  particularly  fpccified  as 
having  been  brought  from  Grecian  cities". 

Nero,  when  in  pofleffion  of  thefe  exquiiite 
antiques,  fhowed  the  perverfion  of  his  tafte  by 
covering  thofe  of  bronze  with  gilding,  and 
ibme  even  of  marble  are  known  to  have  been 
ib  disfigured  by  his  ridiculous  profufcnefs. 

With  refpeft  to  the  ftate  of  the  arts  in  this 
age,  we  are  enabled  to  decide  favourably  by 
the  infpeAion  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus, 
and  the  frize  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in 
the  Forum  built  by  Domitian. 

In  the  particular  kind  of  fculpture  applied 
to  bas-reliefs  and  trophies,  the  artifts  may  be 
diftinguifhed  by  fuperior  elegance  and  fkill, 
which  is  evinced  by  many  beautiful  remains. 
Of  fuch  magnitude  were  the  architectural 
plans  adopted  by  Trajan,  that  men  of  talents 
in  every  defcription  of  art  were  invited  to 
fignalife  thcmfelves,  under  his  munificent 
patronage,  in  every  region  of  the  empire. 
The  fumptuous  edifices  which  he  erefted,  ap- 

«  Pliny  mentions  a  ftatue  of  Alexander  the  Great  by 
XycippuSy  1.  xxxix.  c.  19.  Valoisdes  richefles,da  Temple 
de  Delphos.  Mem.  Acad.  Infc.  T.  3. 
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pear  to  have  exhaufted  the  powers  of  human 
conftruftion,  of  the  extent  and  vaftnefs  of 
which  we  can  now  form  conclufions  only  by 

their  ruins.     His  bridge  over   the   Danube, 

*  

his  triumphal  arch  at  Ancona,  his  Forum, 
the  fite  of  which  is  now  marked  out  by  the 
hiftorical  column,  raife  his  fame,  as  an  en- 
courager  of  the  arts,  far  beyond  his  prede- 
ceflbrs. 

Under  the  aufpices  of  Hadrian,  the  fuc- 
ceflbr  of  Trajan,  the  arts  maintained  a  pro- 
greffive  degree  of  excellence.  He  was  emi- 
nently accomplilhed,  not  only  as  an  admirer, 
but  was  himfelf  an  artift.  Every  province  in 
Greece  enjoyed  his  munificence,  and  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  which  he  re- 
ftored*,  and  that  of  Cyzicum,  on  the  fliores  of 
Propontis,  which  he  built,  were  ftupendous 
monuments  of  imperial  fplendour.  Having, 
for  eighteen  years,  been  engaged  in  vifiting 
the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the  Roman  empire, 
he  refolved  to  conftruft  his  villa  at  Tivoli ; 
in  which  not  only  exaft  models  of  the  moft 
celebrated  buildings  he  had  feen,  Ihould  be 
creded,    but  that  they  Ihould  be   furnifhed 

*  Paufao.  1.  V.  p.  406. 
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with  originals,  or  the  fineft  copies,  of  the 
moft  admirable  ftatue*.  His  correft  judg- 
ment in  all  works  of  art  contributed  more  ta 
the  abiblute  fupcriority  of  this  colledlion,  than- 
the  mere  power  of  expending  unlimited  trea^ 
fiires  to  procure  it. 

It  was  by  Hadrian  that  the  fafhion  of 
having  portraits  in  ftatuary  was  fo  generally 
extended  ^amongft  the  noble  and  opulent 
citizens  of  Rome.  In  his  own  villa  at  Ti- 
voli,.  were  placed,  by  his  command,  the  ftatucs- 
and  bufts  not  only  of  all  his  living,  but  of  hi* 
deceafed  friends>'.  Of  his  favourite  Antinous,- 
in  Varioizs  diarailcrs,. there  are  infinite  repeti- 
tions. That  moft  valued,  was  found  on  the 
Efquiline  hill,  and  was  placed  by  Leo  X.  in  the 
Vatican ;  but  it  has  lately  bcea  defcribed  as* 
Mercury,  by  a  critic  of  fingular  erudition*. 
Another  was  found  about  1770,  in  the  Ther- 
mae Maritiraae  of  Hadrian,  near  Oftia,-  by  Mr. 
Gavin  Hamilton,  fete  of  Rome.  It  repre- 
lents  AntinoUs,  in  the  mythological  charac^- 
ter  of  Abundance,,  and  is  now  in  the  colIecSioa 
of  the  Hon.  J.  Smith  Barry,  at  Beaumont  in* 

y  Zephilin.  Epit.  Dion.CaflT.  Hadrian,  p.  1^6. 
*  Abb.te  Vifconti  Mus.  Pio-Clcm.  T.  i.  p.  9 — 10. 

Ghefhise. 
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!  Chelhire,     By  the  urbanity  and  kind  com- 

munication of  Mr.  Townley,  I  am  enabled 

'  to  add  in  continuation  of  thcfe  remarks  fbme 

extrafts  from  the  genuine  letters  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, relative  to  his  difcovery  of  flatues. 

Some  curiofity  will  be  excited,  to  inquire 
the  names  of  thofe  artifts  who  were  fo  con- 
ftantly  employed,  and  fo  amply  patronifed  by 
Hadrian.  Thofe  only  of  Ariftaeus,  Papias,  and 
Zeno,  occur  on  the  plinths  of  fragments  dif- 
covcred  amongft  the  Tiburtine  ruins. 
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We  arc  now  advancing  rapidly  to  ,thc 
decline.  Of  the  two  Antonines,  M.  Aurelius^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  greater  friend  of  the 
arts.  His  equeftrian  ftatue  in  bronze  in  the 
area  of  the  Capitol,  is  the  firil  now  exifting 
in  the  world,  and  defies  the  competition  of 
the  modem  artifts*.  This  laft  epoch  includes 
the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Anto- 
nines, and  terminates  within  that  of  Cbm- 
modus.  It  was  moll  remarkable  for  the  cha- 
rader  and  high  finiihing  of  heads  intended  as- 
portraits,  particularly  of  the  imperial  bufts,  as 
of  M.  Aurelius,  Com  modus  when  young,  and 
of  Lucius  Verus.  The  minute  labour  Ihewnn 
in  the  hair  is  ftrongly  contrafted  by  the  bold 
efFed:  of  the  antique. 

«  The  equeftrian  ftatue  of  M^  AureKus  was  found  in 
the  pontihcate  of  Sixtas  IV.  ^  1471 ,  to  1484  )  on  the  Cseiian 
hill  near  the  prefcnt  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  who 
placed  it  in  that  area.  Paul  lll.abou;  1540,  removed  it  to 
area  of  tlie  Capitol,  under  the  dkeftion  of  Michelagnolo. 

A  ftatue 
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A  ftatuc  faid  to  be  of  that  degenerate 
monfter  Commodus,  in  the  charadler  of  a 
young  Hercules,  is  in  the  Belvidere.  The 
iiiperior  finilhing  of  the  hair  is  a  dcciiive 
proof,  according  to  the  judicious  Winckd- 
mann,  that  it  is  a  genuine  Hercules  of  much 
tiigher  antiquity^ 

But  the  total  debafement  of  fculpture,  in 
•which  caufe  none  of  its  priftine  elegance 
could  be  traced,  is  moft  apparent  in  the  bas- 
relief^  of  two  triumphal  arches  erefted  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  In 
comparifon  with  the  ftate  of  the  arts  under 
the  Antonines,  the  moft  unpraftifed  eye  will 
inftantly  difcover  a  lamentable  inferiority,  not 
that  the  arts  declined  fo  fuddenly,  from  a 
fcarcity  of  thofe  who  profeffed  them.  For 
many  portraits  in  marble,  both  of  this  em- 
perour  and  his  favourite  minifter  Plautianus*, 
afford  a  convincing  proof,  that  though  the 
fculptors  were  many,  yet  that  the  art  was  in 
decay. 

The  fevcral  authors  w^ho  have  purfiied  this 

**  Mon.  Incd.  c.  iv.  p,  gg. 
f  Gibbon's  Roman  Hift.  V.  I.  p.  aoi.     Hcrodian  1.  iii. 

p.  122,  lag. 
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inquiry  with  the  moft  ample  and  critical  in- 
veftigation  arc  undecided  in  fixing  the  exad 
period  of  the  extindion  of  the  arts  at  Rome. 
Some  allow  no  proofs  of  their  exiftence  later 
than  the  Gordians^  and  by  others  they  are  ex- 
tended to  the  reign  of  Licinius  Gallienus, 
in  the  268th  year  of  Chriftianity.  Why 
the  profeffion  of  the  arts  Ihould,  in  a  great 
meafure,  ceafe,  feveral  caufes  may  be  given. 
Veneration  for  their  anceftors  had  filled  mofl 
of  the  Roman  houfes  with  flatuary,  which 
difgraced  the  efforts  of  later  times  by  an  evi- 
dent fupcriority.  Their  number,  as  well  as 
their  excellence,  precluded  any  encouragement 
of  artifls,  who  wxrc  deficient  both  in  fcience 
and  execution.  It  is  afTerted  by  Cailiodorus, 
that  the  number  of  flatues  in  Rome  nearly 
equalled  that  of  its  inhabitants,  at  a  period  of 
the  moft  extenfive  population. 

When  Conftantine  deterniined  to  eflablifh 
at  Byzantium,  another  capital  of  the  Roman 
world,  he  pillaged  the  old  metropolis  of  its 
mofl  valuable  ftatuary,  to  embellifh  a  rival 
city.  Thofe  cities  of  Greece  which  were 
contiguous  fupplied,  of  cQurfe,  an  eafy  prey. 
Implicit  credit  perhaps  is  not  to  be  given  to 

an  author  of  fuph   queflionable  veracity  as 

Ccdrenus. 
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Ccdrenus.  From  him  we  learn,  that  Con- 
flantine  had  cdllcAed  the  Olympic  Jupiter  of' 
Phidias,  the  Gaidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  and 
a  coloflal  Juno  in  bronze  from  her  temple  at 
Samos,  not  to  detail  mOTrc  of  his  catalogued 
Thefe,  according  to  the  amplifying  Nicaetas, 
were  broken  in  pieces  or  melted  down  at  the 
Surrender  of  the  Eaftern  empire  and  its  me- 
tropolis, in  1204,  to  the  French  and  Vene- 
tians* The  four  bronze  hories  in  the  Duomo 
of  St,  Mark  at  Venice,  were  prefcrvcd*  from 
deftnwftion,  and  tranfported  in  triumph. 
From  the  reigns  of  the  firft  Byzantine  cra- 
perours  to  the  immediate  fucccflbrs  of  Tlico- 
dofius,  wc  may  perceive  a  ray  of  their  former 
genius  ftill  animating  the  Greek  artifts.  The 
Jiiftorical  column  of  Arcadius  rofe  in  no  very 
^  unequal  emulation  of  thofc  of  Trajan   and 

Antonine  at  Romc^.  But,  from  many  epi- 
grams of  the  Anthologia,  it  is  evident  that 
Able  artifts  were  to  be  found;  and  it  may  be 
candid  to  fuppofe,  that  luch  praife  was  not» 
in  every  inftancc,  extravagant  or  unmerited. 

*  Ccdren.  Hift.  p.  32a. 

^  Gibbon's  Rom.  £mp.  v.  ii.  p.  240. 

'  Conftantinople,  Ant.  and  Mod.  410.  p.  ii:^. 

P  4  At 
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.  At  the  fame  time  that  Rome  was  laid  waftc 
by  the  Goths,  the  works  in  bronze  by  the 
artifts  at  Conftantinople  were  held  in  confir 
derable  eftimation. 

In  the  conclufion  of  his  hiftory  pf  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  lioman  empire,  the  eru- 
dite Gibbon  has  given  a  perfpicuous  and  fuc- 
cind;  account  of  the  four  feveral  caufcs  to 
which  the  ruins  of  I^on^e  m^y  he  afcribcd*. 
During  the  fifteenth  century,  Petrarch,  and 
Poggius,  the  celebrated  Florentine  rhetori- 
cian and  lawyer,  very  eloquently  deplqre  thi? 
deflru^lion,  and  particularife  the  dilapidation 
by  whiqh  they  were  lurrounded  in  their  view 
of  the  imperial  city,  after  many  centuries  of 
injury  fuftaine4  from  the  Gpths^^  the  zeal  of 
the  primitive  chriftans,  the  civil  wars  of  her 
pwn  nobility,  and  the  yrafte  of  materials,  or 
the  gradual  decay  qf  tin^e. 

Poggius  afferts,  th^t  fix  perfeft  ftatues  only 
remained,  of  all  the  fprn^er  fplendour  of  thp 
miftrefs  of  the  world **.  Four  were  extant  in 
the  baths  of  Conftantine:  the  others,  that  now 


%  Gibbon's  Rom.  Hift.  v.  xii.  p.  400.  8vo«  [ 

?  Dc  varicpite  Fortunas,  p.  2q. 

on 
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on  the  Monte-cavallo,  and  the  equeftrian 
ftatuc  of  M.  Aurelius.  Of  thcfe  five  were  of 
inarble,  and  the  fixth  of  bronze. 

To  underftand  or  appreciate  juftly  thefc 
works  of  ancient  art,  appears  to  have  been  a 
qualification  of  which  the  natives  of  Rome 
were  in  no  refpeft  ambitious  * ;  indeed  to  the 
fame  Poggius  whom  I  have  mentioned^  wc 
are  indebted  for  the  cultivation  of  tafle^  and 
the  fuccefsful  refearches  made  foon  after  this 
dark  period.  To  thefe  circumftances  may  be 
traced  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Italy  *^.  He 
was  the  firft  colle<ftor  in  his  own  country, 
and  what  the  circumfcribed  fortune  of  an  in- 
dividual could  not  efFeft,  the  magnificence  of 
his  prince  moft  amply  fiipplied.  Incited  by 
his  earneft  recommendation,  the  great  Cofmo 
de  Medici  acquired  a  love  of  the  arts,  and 
formed  the  beginnings  of  a  cabinet.  His 
fucceilbrs,  as   if  with  hereditary  emulation, 

*  Invitus  dico,  nufquam  minus  cognofchur  Roma,  quam 
Romae      Poggii  Epift.  Fam.  1.  6  2. 

^  He  fent  a  monk  to  the  ifland  of  Chios  to  coIle<^  mar- 
bles, of  whom  he  complains,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  hav- 
ing diiingeQuoufly  purloined  them, 

have 
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have  exerted  every  power  of  wealth  or  influ» 
cnce  to  render  it  the  envy  of  Europe. 

An  inveftigation  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
grandeur^  fo  long  and  feduloufly  purfued,  was 
rewarded  by  frequent  difcoveries  of  the  fineft 
antique  fculpture ;  and  the  artifts  of  the  mo- 
dern fchool  eftablilhed  at  Florence,  gave  the 
firft  proofs  of  their  ingenuity  in  rcftoring  and 
adapting  thefe  precious  fragments. 

Of  the  age  of  the  magnificent  Leo  the 
tenth,  fo  interefting  to  the  lovers  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  and  of  the  enlightened  indivi- 
duals of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  a 
moft  accurate  and  elegant  hiftory  is  now  in 
the  poflcflion  of  the  publick^  As  a  colledor 
of  fuperior  judgment  and  fuccefs  I  will  only 
advert  to  cardinal  Ferdinand  de  Medici,  in 
the  garden  of  whofe  villa  on  the  Trinita  di 
Monte  at  Rome,  the  Venus,  the  groupe  of 
Niobe,  and  many  other  ftatues,  wqre  placed, 
and  engrofled  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

•  Many  curious  particulars  relative  to  the 
firft  difcovery  of  thofe  antiques,  in  the  fix- 
teenth  century,  which  have  retained  a  fuperior 

^  Rofcoc*s  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  2  vols  4to,  1797. 
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degree  9f*  excellence^  and  are  unrivalled  by 
any  which  have  been  liibfequently  brought 
•to  lightl,  are  given  by  the^Roman  anti- 
quaries ^.  •'  A  concife  detail  of  fome  of  the 
more  remarkable  aiay  not  be  uninterefting, 
in  a  feries  of  inquiries  which  have  fafts  for 
their  objeft,  r^lJher  than  opinions,  as  they  re- 
late to  the  hiftory^of  fculpture. 

L  The  cquefbrian  ftatue  of  M.  Aurelius 
was  found  in  the  Pontificate  of  Sixtus  IV. 
(147 1  to  1484)  on  the  Coelian  hi)I,  near  the 
prefcnt  church  of  St*  John  Lateran^  who 
placed  it  in  that  area.  About  the  year  1540, 
it  was  removed  to  the  Capitol,  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  Michelagnola. 

IL  The  Torfo  of  Hercules  in  the  Vatican, 
was  found  in  the  Campo  de  Fiori,  in  the  time 
of  Julius  II. 

III.  The  groupe  of  the  Laocoon  was  dif- 
covcred  in  the  vineyard  of  Gualtieri,  near  the 
baths  of  Titus,  by  Felix  de  Fredis,  in  15^ Z,  as 

\  "*  Ficoroni  Gcmme  Cctterate,  including  Notices  of  Dif- 

coveries.  Flaminius  Vacca,  *'  Memoric  di  vane  antichita 
trovate  in  diverfi  loughi  di  Roma,'*  22  pages,  printed  at 
the  end  of  Natdlni's  Roma  Anticay  and  in  Montfaucon. 

6  recorded 
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recorded  on  his  tomb  in  the  church  of  Ant 
Coeli. 

rV.  In  the  reign  of  LeoX.  the  Antinous,  or 
Mercury  according  to  Vifconti ",  was  found 
on  the  Efquiline-hill,  near  the  church  of 
St.  Martin. 

V.  Leo  was  likcwife  fuccefsful  in  recover- 
ing  from  oblivion  the  Venjis  called  de  Medi- 
cis.  It  was  found  in  the  portico  of  OAavia, 
built  by  Auguftus,  near  the  theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus^  in  the  modern  "  Pefcheria."  Re- 
moved to  the  gallery  at  Florence  by  Coiino  III. 
1676. 

VI.  The  coloiTal  Pompey  of  the  Spada- 
palace^  was  found  during  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  III.  (1550  to  1555)  near  the  church  of 
St.  Lorenzo  in  Damafo. 

VII.  The  Hercules  and  the  group  of  Dircc 
Zethus  and  Amphion,  called  "  II  toro/'  now 
at  Naples,  were  dug  up  in  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla,  and  placed  in  the  Farncfe  palace  about 
the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

VIIL  The  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Gla- 
diator  of  the  Villa  Borghefe,  were  taken  from 

»  Mufeo  Pio-Clcm,  T.  i.  pi.  o,  10. 

under  . 
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under  die  ruins  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Nero  at  Antium,  forty  miles  from  Rome, 
when  the  Cafirio  was  made  there  by  Cardinal 
Borghefe,  during  the  reign  of  Paul  V.  (i6o^ 

to  1621.) 

IX.  Soon  afterward,  the  Sleeping  Faun, 
now  in  the  Barbarini  palace,  was  found  near 
the  maufoleum  of  Hadrian, 

X.  The  Mirmillo  Expirans,  or  Dying  Gla- 
diator of  the  Capitol,  was  dug  up  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Saluft,  on  the  Pincian-hill,  now  the 
Villa  Borghefc.  It  was  purchafcd  by  Bene- 
dift  the  fourteenth  of  Cardinal  Lodovifi. 

XI.  The  fmall  Harpocrates  and  the  Venus 
of  the  Capitol  were  found  at  Tivoli  in  the 
iame  reign. 

XII.  The  Meleager,  once  in  the  Picchini 
colleftion,  now  in  the  Vatican,  w^as  found 
near  the  church  of  St.  Bibiena. 

Thefe  chronological  notices  of  the  difco- 
very  of  ftatues  might  be  continued  to  a  far- 
ther extent ;  but  to  make  a  mere  catalogue 
entertaining,  is  no  eafy  taflc. 

Whilft  the  ardour  of  colleAing  antiques 

was  in  its  full  zenith,  the  great  rivallhip  was 

carried  on  between  the  pontiffs  and  thofe 

•cardinals  who  enjoyed  their  favour,    either 

from 
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from   motives  of  favouritifm  or  confingui- 
nity. 

It  would  be  indulging  a  latitude  of  defcrip- 
tion.far  beyond  the  limits  of  thefe  pages,  ta 
offer  even  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  collec* 
tions  which  now  exift  at  Roihe.  When  I 
law  them  in  the  year  1 796,  fo  vaft  was  the 
ailemblage,  lb  infinite  the  variety,  and  lb  near 
tiie  approach  to  excellence,  that  I  found  it 
much  moref  ealy  to  admire  than  to  feleft. 
Some  ftatues  in  ea:ch  coUeAion,  arc  yet  con- 
iidered  with  a  higher  degree  of  praile  by 
thole  who  are,,  eminently  qualified  to  de- 
cide. Ns 

* .  ■    ♦ 

Let  me  here  be  allowed  to*  remember  with 
pleafure  the  liberal  admittance  which  every 
vifitant  will  find  in  Italy  to  thefe  fuperb  rc- 
pofitories  of  the  arts,  uninterrupted  by  petty 
objections  or  exorbitant  demands  of  money* 
The  permiffion  given  to  ftrangers,  particularly 
to  artifts,  who  are  fulFered  to  copy  or  make 
drawings  from  llatuary,  by  the  modern 
pofleffors,  is  truly  commendable ;  and  emu- 
lates that  greatnefs  of  mind  difplaycd  by  thole 
who  dedicated  baths,  theatres,  and  gardens,  as 
public  academies  to  the  Roman  people.  • 

The 
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The  Ihidy  of  the  antique  is  facilitated  hy 
every  poffible  mode.  Not  only  by  the  eafy 
acceis  to  the  ilatues^  and  the  ready  informal 
tion  of  men  who  have  im'^eftigatcd  the  fubje<ffc 
with  enidition  and  claffical  tafte^  but  it  is 
brought  nearer  to  us  by  numerous  engfaving» 
of  fpirit  and  accuracy  relative  to  each  col- 
Iciftion ;  which  are  frequently  elucidated  by* 
critical  effays  on  the  fubjeft  °. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  progrefs  made  in  amaffing  theft  trea- 
fiires  of  antiquity  in  Italy,   before  other  na-  -  - 
tions  of  Europe  acquired  a  fimilar  tafte  fop 
the  arts,  and  were  ambitious  of  tranfportijxg>   , 
to  their    own    cabinets  the  monument^'  of   . 

* 

Greek  and  Roman  fplendour. 

As  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  immedi:^t$» 


»•       • 

•  JE6cs  Barbarin«,  fol.  1647.  Wiff.  Aldrovandi  Statue 
&  Roma,  i2mo.  155&.  Mon.  Medices,  1590,  di  Do- 
menico  Montelatici.  Villa  Borghefe,  8vo.  1700.  Do- 
menico  de  Roffi  Raccolta  di  ftatuc  antiche  con  le  fpofitioiai- 
de  P.  A.  Maffei,  fol.  1704.  P.  Lucatelli  Muf.  Capitoli- 
num,  4to.  1750.  Mufeurn  Florentinum,  fol.  1740.  Rac-  • 
colta  di  Statue  Piranefi.  Monument!  Inedite  (Villa  Al- 
bani).     Winckelmann,  2  vols.  fol.  1767. 

vicinity 
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vicinity  contained  the  far  greater  number  of 
thcfe  curioiities^  the  eccleiiaflical  authority 
was  exerted  in  a  prohibition  of  alienating  any 
piece  of  fculpture,  whilft  the  Uberal  price 
paid  by  the  cardinals  co-operated  with  the 
fear  of  cenfure,  and  was  the  caufe,  that 
almoft  all  of  great  value,  were  retained  in 
Italy. 

Of  foreign  princes,  the  firft  who  afpired  to 
form  a  coUettion  was  the  magnificent  Francis 
'  the  firft,  to  decorate  his  palace  of  the  Louvre. 
He  fent  to  Rome  Francefco  Primaticcio,  a 
very  diftinguifhed  painter  of  hiftory,  who  ac- 
quitted himfelf  with  fo  much  fkill  and  ad- 
drefs,  that  he  returned  with  1 25  ftatues,  bufts, 
and  mutilated  figures.  But  the  beft  of  this 
coUeAion  were  not  antique.  Barozzi  was 
employed  to  caft  and  make  models  from  the 
Laocoon,  the  Venus,  and  other  ftatues  then 
recently  difcovered,  which  he  performed  in 
bronze  with  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the 
originals. 

Prince  Henry  and  his  brother,  afterward 
Charles  I.  of  England,  commiffioned  Sir  Henry 
Wootton,  their  refident  at  Venice,  but  obtained 
few  antiques.  Their  coUeAion  confifted  princi- 
pally 
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pally  of  fmall  bronzes  exquifitcly  copied  by 
the  Florentine  artifls.  The  earl  of  Arundel 
at  the  fame  time,  with  equal  expence  and 
more  judgment,  had  began  his  coUecSlion  of 
antiques,  a  minute  account  of  which  will  be 
attempted  in  the  fequel. 

Philip  IV.  of  Spain  was  induced  by  the 
great  Vclafquez  to  purchafe  marbles  from 
Rome.  Under  the  dire<%ion  of  that  celebrat- 
ed painter  the  firft  ftatues  of  any  merit  were 
brought  into  Spain  p. 

In  Germany,  no  acquiiitions  of  this  kind 
had  been  made  till  a  much  later  period  *>. 
.  The  Belvidere,  in  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 
can, was  the  firft  repofitory  of  fculpture  ;  and 
was  originally  built  by  Julius  II.  the  imme- 
diate predeceflbr  of  Leo  X.  in  whofe  ponti- 
ficate it  could  boaft,  if  not  the  '*  Apollo,"  the' 
'*  Laocoon,"  the  torfo  of  "  Hercuks,**  and 

f  The  Palace  of  St.  Idelfonfo  has  been  enriched  by  the 
Odefchalchi,  and  the  colleftion  of  Chriftina,  queen  of 
Sweden^  and  by  Mengs's  Etrufcan  Vafes. 

*  In  the  Eledoral  Palace  at  Drefden  are  fome  fine  Sta- 
tues. The  late  king  of  Pruffia  purchafed  Cardinal  Polig- 
nac's  Marbles  and  Baron  Stofch's  Gems,  and  furnifhed  a 
galleryi  from  the  antique,  entirely  from  French  artifts. 

Q  the 


\ 
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the  "  Antinous/*  Cardinal  FerxUnand  dc 
Medici  procured  the  *'  Venus,**  the  "  Wreft-^ 
lers/*  the  dancing  "  Faun/'  the  "  Niobc/* 
and  nnany  others,  which  have  been  trans^ 
£:rred  from  his  Villa^  to  the  gallery  at  Flo-- 
rence. 

By  Cardinal  Alexander  Farnefe,  the  heir 
qf  Paul  III.  were  preferved  the  "  Hercules,*' 
and  the  grand  groupe  of  *'  Dircc,*'  both  of 
which  are  sen[ioved  to  Naples. 

Paul  V.  began  the  Borghefe  coUeAion,  now 
one  of  the  fined  and  mofl  fele<^  in  Rome« 
It  contains  the  "  Gladiator/*  a  charafter  dif- 
puted  by  the  learned  Winckelmann '. 

The  Barbarini  marbles  were  procured  by 
Urban  VIIL  of  which  the  mof):  celebrated 
are  the  fleeping  '*  Faun,*'  and  the  bufts  of 
*'  Marius'*  and  *'  Sylla.*'  Many  have  been 
di/perfed« 

The  Mattei  colle<5tion  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  excellence  of  the  bas-reliefs, 
^d  the  bronze  Eaglei'CTnich  Giulio  Romano 
delighted  to  copy  in  red  chalk. 

Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,    the  nephew 

'  It  is  reported,  that  a  great  part  of  this  colledion  will  be 
oficred  to  fale  in  England  in  the  coucfe  of  the  next  year, 

of 


? 
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of  Clement  XL  completed  a  gallery  at  his 
Villa;  in  which  arc  exhibited  many  pieces 
of  fculpture^  equally  perfed:  and  curious. 
Amongft  them  is  fcen  the  "  Apollo  Sauroc- 
tonos/'  the  fineft  bronze  ftatue  in  Rome. 

During  the  reign  of  Benedift  XIV.  various 
difcoveries  were  purfued  with  fpirit  and  iuc- 
cefi ;  particularly  in  the  lite  of  the  ftupendous 
▼ilia  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli. 

That  munificent  Pontiff  determined  to  ap- 
propriate one  wing  of  the  palace  of  the  Cam- 
pidoglio  to  their  reception.  The  "  Mir- 
millo/*  or  dying  Gladiator^  the  "  Venus," 
and  the  '*  Agrippina/*  will  attraA  immediate 
Iiotice. 

Pope  Ganganelli  (Clement  XIV.)  had  made 
a  coUeftion  of  fuch  marbles  as  were  found 
during  his  fliort  pofTeffion  of  St.  Peter's 
chair;  and  had  defigned  a  mufeum  in  the 
Vatican.  His  intentions  hare  been  very  am- 
ply fulfilled  by  Brafchi  (Pius  VL)  and  the 
repofitory  of  the  additions  to  the  Belvidere, 
is  diftineuiihed  by  their  joint  names  ^    Tivoli 

« 

r  MuCeum  Fio-CIementiaum.  The  marbles  have  been 
partly  publifhed  by  the  Abbate  Vifconti,  the  prefcnt  libra- 
ion  at  the  Vatican^ 

Q  z  lias 
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has  been  found  to  be  an  almofl  inexhauflible 
mine;  and  has  contributed  greatly  to  this 
new  mufeum. 

The  ftatue  of  ^^  Tiberius,**  the  comic  poet 
*'  Paufidippus,"  and  a  groupe  of  "  Efculapius 
and  Hygeia/'  are  the  moft  remarkable.  One 
of  the  rooms  is  filled  with  animals  only; 
many  of  which  may  vie  with  thofe  which 
for  fb  long  a  time  have  engrofled  the  praife 
of  connoifleurs  *. 

Thefe  preliminary  obfervations  on  the  hif» 
tory  of  fculpture,  may  at  leaft  fcrve  to  intro- 
duce and  elucidate  our  principal  fubje<5t — ^thc 
firil:  dawning  of  clailical  tafte  in  England. 
The  fingular  height  to  which  that  taftc  has 
attained  by  the  talents  and  liberality  of  thofe 
who  have  graced  their  country  with  many  of 
the  moft  perfeft  and  genuine  of  antique  re- 
mains, is  an  allowed  proof  of  national  fupe- 
riority.     It  is  a  f^vour^  which  thofe  who  un- 


•  The  five  celebrated  animals  of  antiquity  (according  to 
Lord  Orford)  are  the  Barbarini  Goat,  the  Boar  at  Flo- 
rence, the  Mattei  Eagle,  that  at  Strawberry  Hill,  found 
near  the  baths  of  Caracaila  in  1742,  and  Mr.  Duncombc's 
Dog.  Mr.  Townley  has  a  groupe  of  dogs  ^nd  an  eagle 
which  rival  thoou 

deriland 
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dcrftand  and  value  the  arts,  are  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

In  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  L 
Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  ill-requited 
for  the  fervices  of  his  illuftrious  family  in  the 
caufe  of  the  Stuarts,  pafTed  many  years  of  his 
life  on  the  continent ;  and  indulged  his  ge- 
nius in  the  more  elegant  purfuits  of  literature 
and  the  arts.  Endowed'  by  nature  with 
tafte  and  difcemment,  he  became  the  patron 
of  learning  and  ingenuity,  and  happily  pro- 
jected the  improvement  of  his  own  country, 
by  propoilng  the  ftudy  of  the  elements  of 
claffical  architedure,  and  the  arts  of  defign. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  his  palace  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  his  country  retreat 
at  Albury  in  Surrey,  were  rcforted  to  by  men 
of  talents,  who  were  inftrucfted  by  his  con- 
fummate  judgment,    and  fupportcd  by  his 

•  The  improvement  of  the  buildings  in  Wcftminftcr 
was  comraitted  to  Lord  A.  and  Jnigo  Jones  (Rymer's 
Fcedcra,  v.  xviii.  p.  97),  and  in  1618  other  peers  were  in- 
cluded with  him  in  a  commif&on  to  reduce  to  uniformity 
LincoVn*s  Inn  Fields,  &c.  Inigo  Jones's  defigns  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  are  now  in  Lord  Pcm* 
brokers  pofleiTion  at  Wilton. 

Q  3  munificence. 
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munificence.  He  maintained  Francifcus  Ju** 
nius  and  Oughtred  the  mathematician;  he 
patronized  Inigo  Jones  and  Vandyke;  he 
brought  over  Wenceflaus  Hollar  %  the  firft 
engraver  of  merit,  and  encouraged  him  in 
England ;  and  he  employed  Nicholas  Stone, 
Le  Seur,  and  Fanelli,  the  firft  who  pra^lifed 
their  art  of  fculpture  in  this  kingdom.  It 
was  from  the  example  and  recommendation 
of  Lord  Arundel,  and  a  very  inferior  caufe, 
the  envy  of  the  favourite  Villiers,  that 
Charles  I.  was  originally  induced  to  ftudy 
and  encourage  the  arts«  His  tafte  was  refined 
and  elegant,  and,  doubtleis,  he  found  hi:) 
propenfity  to  follow  them  perfeftly  natural. 
But  fuch  were  his  primary  inducements. 

When  Lord  Arundel  determined  to  colleil 
a  gallery  of  ftatuaty,  he  retained  two  men  of 
letters  for  that  purpofe.     The  ingenious  John 

*  The  tliree  mod  complete  coIleSions  in  England  of 
Hollar's  works  are  thofe  in  the  poflef&on  of  his  Majefty, 
the  Duke  of  Portland  (Lord  Oxford's),  and  that  made  by 
the  prefent  Dnke  of  Norfolk.  Hollar  engraved  two  fmall 
Yiews  of  Arundel  Houfe,  and  a  view  of  Liondon  from  the 
top  of  it— fo  rare,  that  they  produced  eleven  guineas  at  a 
die  in  1799.  He  engraved  likewife  Arundel  Caftle,  and 
Aibury  in  Surrey. 

Evelyn 
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Evelytt  was  ftnt  to  Rome,  and  William  Perry 
undertook  a  hazardods  journey  to  the  Greek 
tilands  and  the  Morea.  In  the  iflands  of  Paros 
tnd  Delos^  his  indefatigable  refearches  had 
been  rewarded  with  ample  fuccefs,  when,  on 
his  voyage  to  Smyrna,  he  was  fhipwrecked 
on  the  coaft  of  Afia  oppofite  Samos,  and 
efcaped  only  with  his  life  \  At  Smyrna  he 
acquired  many  marbles  of  extreme  curiofity 
and  Value,  particularly  the  celebrated  Parian 
chronicle.  Still  the  jcaloufy  of  Villiers  was 
aftive  to  interrupt  Lord  Arunders  purfuit^ 
and  the  delight  of  his  retired  hours.  Sir 
Thomas  Hoe,  then  embaflador  at  the  Porte, 
and  confequently  obedient  to  the  minifter, 
was  direded  to  purchafe  beyond  Perry's  abi* 
lity ;  and  to  withhold  from  him  every  afCft-> 
ance  in  his  diplomatic  capacity,  which  he  dar« 
cd  not  openly  to  refufe.     The  king  had  com- 

•  Sir  T.  Roe*s  Letters,  fol.  p.  594.  **  Neither  am  I 
(fays  the  Duke  of  Bucks)  as  you  rightly  conje£hire,  {o 
fond  of  antiquity,  &c."  Sir  T.  Roe  gives  very  honour* 
able  teftimony  of  Mr.  Perry's  perfeverancc  and  ability, 
p.  495.  **  He  hath  vifited  Pergamo,  Samos,  Ephefus,  and 
other  places ;  and  hath  raked  together  two  hundred  pieces^ 
all  broken  and  none  entjTe.'* 

Q  4  manded 
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xnandcd  Sir  Kenclm  Digby,  prcvioufly  in 
1628,  when  admiral  of  a  fleet  in  the  Levant, 
to  procure  ftatucs  from  that  country;  how 
many,  or  of  what  fubjcfts  they  were,  the  ca- 
talogue of  his.coUeftion  docs  not  inform  us*. 
Peacham  fays,  that  they  were  chiefly  brought 

from 

'  Abraham  Vandcr-Dort    was   the    keeper  of   King 
Charles  I.'s  cabinet  at  Whitehall.     He  compiled  a  cata- 
logue of  the  pi£tures  and  (latues,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in 
the  A/hmolsean  Mufcura  at  Oxford.     Vcrtuc  copied  it ; 
ajid  from  that  copy  it  was  publifhed  by  Bathoe,  4to.  1757* 
It  appears  that  the  royai  colleflion  was  numerous  and  va<* 
luable,  but  nothing  can  be  more  vague  and  undefined  than 
the  defcriptions  as  ''an  emperor's  head — a  woman's  head— 
a  Venus's  body,  &c.**     In  the  gallery  at  Somerfet  Houfe 
1-20  pieces  of  (latuary  appraifed  at  2327/.  y.    In  the  Gar* 
den  20  appraifed  at  1165/.  14s.     In  the  Palace  at  Green- 
wich 230  at  13,780/.   13^.  6J.  and  at  St.  James's  29  at 
656/.     Among  the  (latues,  the  copy  of  the  Borghefe  Gla- 
diator (now  at  Houghton)  fold  for  300/-     Apollo  120L 
One  of  the  Mufes  200/.     Dejanira  200/.  &c.     Thefe 
prices,  great  as  they  may  appear  for  the  time,  were  given 
by  foreign  agents  employed  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  for  his 
palace  at  Paris.     Don  Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  embafiador  to 
Cromwell,  bought  piflures  and  ftatues,  which  when  land- 
ed at  Corunna  were  conveyed  to  Madrid  upon  eighteen 
mules*     Chridina  of  Sweden  and  the  Arch-Duke  Leo- 
pold, governor  of  Flanders,  were  confiderable  purchafcrs. 

Not 
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from  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delos  y. 

Lord  Arundel  having  aflembled  in  his  gal- 
lery his  various  acquiiitions  from  Greece  and 
Rome^  a  period  of  his  gratification  arrived ; 
and  he  was  driven  from  his  elegant  retire- 
ment by  the  civil  commotions^  which  were 
burfting  into  a  flame  of  avowed  hoftility« 
He  had  adopted  the  following  arrangement 
of  his  marbles.  The  flatues  and  bufts  were 
placeil  in  the  gallery/  the  infcribed  marbles 
were  infcrted  into  the  wall  of  the  garden  of 
Arundel-houfe^  and  the  inferior  and  muti- 
lated ftatues  decorated  a  iummer  garden, 
which  the  earl  had  made  at  Lambeth.  We 
learn  from  catalogues,  that  the  Arunde- 
lian  coUedlion,  when  entire,  contained  37 
fiatues,  128  bufts,  and  250  infcribed  marbles, 
excluiive  of  farcophagi  altars  and  fragments, 
and  the  ineftimable  gems. 

Not  one  of  thefe  princes  oflered  to  give  tip  thefe  acquifl' 
tions  to  Charles  11.  who  perhaps  did  not  regret  it,  as  he 
had  neither  the  virtue  nor  the  tafte  of  his  father.  Chrif- 
tina*s  purchafes  with  the  Odefchalchi  colIeAion  of  ftatues, 
&c.  were  refold  to  Philip  V.  of  Spain  for  the  palace  of 
St.  Idelibnfo. 

7  Complete  Gentleman,  p.  107. 

In 


In  t64Z  Lord  Arundel  left  England^  iieT«f 
to  return,  and  died  at  Padua  in  1646. 

It  is  faid  that  he  took  his  colIeSion  with 
him,  but  it  is  more  probablei  that  his  gems^ 
cabinet  pi^res,  and  curioiitios  only,  fuffered 
temoval  to  Antwerp. 

Of  the  fate  of  this  colleAion>  in  the  higheft 
degree  venerable  to  the  Englilh  connoiiTeur, 
I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  a  very  minute 
account  •. 

When  Lord  Arundel  died,  he  made  an 


•  The  very  honourable  notice  taken  <rf  the  elrl  of  Arun- 
del in  lord  Orford's  Anecdotes  of  Painting  (vol.  ii.  p.  124 
lo  I  J3)>  precludes  the  neccffity  of  encomium ;  but  I  have 
ftated  fome  fa£b  more  fully,  and  others  are  colk&ed  from 
the  fame  fources. 

In  1640,  when  at  Dover,  he  made  his  will,  which  is 
given  at  length  in  the  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  Family 
by  the  late  duke  of  Norfolk  (8vo.  1769),  and  is  a  very 
manly  and  energetic  compofition,  particularly  when  he 
implores  Charles  I.  to  do  juftice  to  his  children,  by  the 
memory  of  his  grandmother  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He 
mentions  his  own  monument  to  be  eredled  in  the  fepul- 
chral  chapel  at  Arundel,  upon  which  was  a  female  figure 
to  be  reprefented  as  fitting,  and  to  be  carved  by  FrancefcQ 
Fanelli,  and  the  infcription  to  be  written  by  his  very  learn- 
ed librarian  Francifcus  Junius.  His  intention  was  not 
fulfilled- 


equal 
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eqtial  partition  between  his  elder  fon  and  fuc« 
ceSbt,  and  Sir  William  Howard,  the  unfor-. 
tunate  Vifcount  Stafford. 

Henry,  earl  of  Arundel  (the  reftored  duke 
of  Norfolk)  liicceeded  to  the  elder  Ihare,  and 
being  much  under  the  influence  of  the  learn- 
ed Selden  (who  had  been  honoured  by  the 
friendfhip  of  earl  Thomas)  was  perfuaded  to 
give  the  infcribed  marbles  to  the  Univerfity 
of  Oxford.  Evelyn,  who  had  been  inftm- 
mental  to  the  original  coUedion,  added  his 
fuffrage.  The  fame  nobleman  prefented  part 
of  the  library  of  the  kings  of  Hungary  to  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  many  very  valuable  MSS. 
to  the  library  of  the  College  of  Arms. 

In  the  general  confifcation  made  by  the 
parliament,  the  piftures  and  fiatues  remain- 
ing at  Arundel-houfe  were  in  fomc  meafiirc 
included.  Many  were  obtained  by  Don 
Alonzo  de  Cardenas,  the  Spanilh  ambaifadof 
to  Cromwell,  and  fent  into  Spain,  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  royal  colle6Hon. 

Arundcl-houlc  and  gardens  were  converted 
into  ftreets  about  the  year  1678,  when  it 
was  determined  to  difpofe  of  the  ftatues  by 
laic.  It  was  propofed  by -the  agents  to  fell 
the    whole   collectively,    but  no    purchafdr 

could 
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could  be  found.  A  divifion  into  three  lota 
was  accepted,  i.  Of  thofc  in  the  houfe; 
5.  of  thofe  in  the  garden ;  and  3dly,  of  thofc 
at  Lambeth. 

The  firft,  principally  confifting  of  bufts, 
was  purchafed  by  Lord  Pembroke,  and  arc 
at  Wilton.  The  fecond  was  bought  by  Lord 
liCmfter  (the  father  of  the  firft  earl  of  Pom- 
firct),  who  removed  them  to  his  feat  at  Eafton 
Nefton  in  Northamptonlhire.  The  price 
was  only  300  /.  For  the  laft  lot  in  Cuper*s 
Gardens,  near  Lambeth,  no  jpurchafer  ap- 
peared till  171 7;  when  Mr.  Waller,  of  the 
poet's  family,  gave  75/.  and  conveyed  them 
to  Beaconsfield  in  Buckinghamfhire.  Mt, 
Freeman  Cook  had  afterward  half  of  them, 
which  are  at  Fawley  Court,  in  that  coun- 
ty**. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Bur- 
lington, who  had  invited  him  from  Italy, 
Guelfi,  a  fcholar  of  Camillo  Rufconi,  was 
employed  by  Lord  Pomfret  to  reftorc  the  im- 
perfeft  ftatues  and  torfo's.     His  heavy  figure 

*  Some  fragments  fince  dlfcovcred  in  digging  founda- 
tions for  houfes  in  the  Strand  were  font  to  Worfop  Ma- 
nor.   Dr.  Ducarel  procured  etchings  to  be  made  from 

them. 

on 
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on  the  monument  of  Secretary  Craggs  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey  is  a  difgraceful  proof, 
how  little  qualified  he  was  as  an  artift  for  lb 
important  a  talk.  He  mifconccived  the  cha- 
rafter  and  attitude  of  almoD:  every  ftatue  he 
attempted  to  make  perfe<A;  and  ruined  the 
greater  number  of  thofe  he  was  permitted  to 
touch. 

Mere  workmanlhip  is  a  very  inlui^cient 
qualification  in  him  who  would  regain  the 
perfeAion  of  any  antique  fragment.  Yet 
even  this  Guelfi  did  not  polTefs. 

In  the  year  1 755,  Henrietta  Louifa,  Coun- 
tels  Dowager  of  Pomfrct,  prelcnted  the  whole 
of  them  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  whofe 
gratitude  was  exprefled  in  an  oration  by 
Mr*  T.  Warton,  then  profeflbr  of  poetry* 
They  were  conligned  to  an  unoccupied  room 
of  the  fchoolsi  where  they  remain,  in  a  ftatc 
very  unworthy  of  them.  It  is  faid,  that 
the  late  Lord  Litchfield  once  intended  to 
relcue  them  from  their  prelcnt  oblivious 
fiation,  and  to  build  a  receptacle  in  vehich 
they  might  be  dilplayed  to  advantage '. 

'  For  this  purpore  the  late  Dr.  F.  Randolph,  of  Alban 
Ibll,  Oxford,  beqneatbed  loooA 

^3  I  know 
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I  know  not  by  what  means  Dr.  Mead  be« 
came  poflefled  of  Lord  ArundeFs  favourite 
bronze  head  of  Horner^  which  is  introduced 
into  his  portrait  by  Vandyke  *".  At  Dr, 
Mead's  fale  it  was  purchafed  by  Lord  £xe*» 
ter,  who  gave  it  to  the  Britilh  Mufeum  ^. 

The  Cameos  and  Intagliasj  amongft  which 
is  the  celebrated  marriage  of  Cupid  and 
Ffyche,  were  retained  by  a  divorced  duchefs 
of  Norfolk,  and  bequeathed  by  her  to  her 
iecond  hufband.  Sir  John  Germaine.  His 
widow.  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine,  gave  them 
to  her  neice  Mifs  Beauclerk,  upon  her  mar-« 
f  iage  with  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  from  whom 
they  have  paffed  to  the  prefent  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  His  grace  has  done  theni 
9mple  jufticej  in  having  them  drawn  and  en-^ 


«  At  Worfcfop  Manor  arc  two  portraits  of  the  carl  and 
lady  Alathca  Talbot,  his  counted,  by  Paul  Vanfomcrt 
l6i8.  Lord  A.  is  reprefcnted  fittings  drefled  in  black> 
vith  the  order  of  the  Garter  hanging  from  his  neck. 
He  points  with  his  Marfhal's  baton  to  fcvcral  ftatues  near 
him.  Lord  Orford  (vol.  ii.  p.  j,  8vo.)  omits  thefc  por-* 
traits.  Amongft  Vertne's  Hmnings  of  the  Howard  Fa- 
mily at  Norfoik-houfe,  are  copies  of  them. 

*  It  is  engraved  in  thp  quarto  edition  of  Pope'^ 
Odyffey. 

4  graved 
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graved  by  Cipriam  and  Bart]o1ozsi9  in  the 
firft  ftylc  of  thofe  eixcelknt  artifts  •. 

Sir  William  Howard,  when  afterward  Lord 
Stafford,  fucceeded  to  a  houfe  built  for  his 
mothqr>  th^  Countefs  of  Arundel,  by  Nicholas 
Stone  in  16^8.  Jt  flood  near  Buckinghanir 
Gate  and  was  called  TarthalL  The  fecond 
ibare  of  X^ord  Arunder^  cwioiities  was  de« 
poiited  there^  and  was  fo  valuable,  as  to 
produce  at  a  fale  in  lyzo,  8852/.  i  is.  and  the 
houfe  was  foon  afterward  levelled  with  the 

ground. 

An  ebony  cabinet  painted  by  Polenburg 
and  Van  Baflan  was  purchafed  by  the  carl  of 
Oxford  for  310/.  This  fingle  article  is  men- 
tioned only  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general 
value  of  the  coUe  Aion. 

.  The  "  Marmora  Oxonienfia  V*  a  very  ex- 
penfive  work,  was  publifhed  in  1 763  by  Dr. 
Chandler,  the  very  learned  and  ingenious 
traveller  into  Greece  and  Aiia  Minor.     He 

profefles 

•  Printed  at  the  private  expeuce  of  the  duke  of  MarU 
borough*  and  never  publiihed.  A  copy  io  two  volumes 
Vf9S  fold  at  an  audilon  in  1798  fof  86/. 

'  The  particulars  of  the  curiofities  fold,  and  of  the  mooef , 
thry  producol}  att  taken  from  the  Howard  Anecdotes. 

Pidmes 
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profefles  to  have  been  gready  aiCf^ed  in  his 
account  of  the  flatues  and  their  charaAers,  by 
Mr.  Wood,  the  celebrated  traveller  to  Balbec 
and  Palmyra. 

It  appears,  that  Mr.  Wood  was  better 
verfed  in  archite<fhire  than  in  ancient  fculp- 
ture.  The  drawing  of  the  ftatues  is,  in  re- 
peated inftances,  extremely  faulty  and  incor- 

Pictures ••.. • ....«  8i2  i8  o 

Trints i68  17  4 

Drawings.  • 299     4  7 

Japan • 698  11  o 

Gilt  and  other  Plate 462     i  o 

CryftalVafes 364    3  o 

Agate  Cups t.    163  16  o 

Jewels  and  Curiofities 2467     7  10 

Medals.. 50  10  6 

Odd  lots  of  Plate 170     6  7 

Cabinets  and  China 1 256  19  o 

Houfehold  Furniture 1 199     3  o 

Several  other  lots 738  13  2 

Total.  .8852  II     o 

We  can  fcarcely  calculate  the  real  value  from  this  ac* 
county  for  connoiflcun  were  very  few  in  1720,  and  low 
prices  were  taken.  What  would  fuch  a  coUeftion  produce 
in  1800,  with  any  analogy  to  fales,  as  they  are  now  con* 
duaed  i  P 

reft/ 
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re  A,  and  will  bear  no  comparifbn  with  fimilar 
works  of  Italian  engravers. 

Every  lover  of  the  arts  will  feel  a  real  latif- 
faAion  in  anticipating  the  early  application 
of  the  affluent  fund  eftablifhed  by  Dr.  Rad- 
clifFe  for  the  embellifhment  of  the  Univer- 
fity,  to  an  edifice  fuitable  to  the  reception  of 
thcfe  valuable  remains.  A  gallery,  fo  con- 
ftruftcd  as  to  exhibit  them  in  fucceffion, 
without  offering  a  crowd  to  the  firft  view, 
would  do  honour  to  one  of  the  national  feats 
of  learning  and  tafte. 

We  have  in  this  age  many  fculptors  who 
are  fully  competent  to  the  reftoration  of  the 
Arundel  marbles,  and  who  could  correft  the 
errors,  and  fupply  the  inability  of  Guelfi. 
Amongft  our  virtuofi,  already  the  pofleflbrs 
of  fbme  of  the  fineft  relics  of  Grecian  art, 
thofe  might  be  found  who  would  contribute 
their  opinions,  as  to  the  original  delllnation 
of  fragments ;  and  when  they  were  affurcd, 
that  their  bequcfts  would  not  fhare  the 
prelcnt  oblivion  of  the  Pomfrct  Benefac- 
tion, might  be  induced  to  complete  a  mu- 
fcum  worthy  of  Rome  and  Florence. 

Wc  Ihould  then,  to  ufe  the  exprcffion  of 
Peacham,  *'  tranfplant  old  Greece  into  Eng- 

R  land." 
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land/'  The  younger  ftudents  of  the  uni- 
verfity  would  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  the 
arts  in  fcienc^c  and  praftice,  or  would  learn 
how  to  appreciate  them ;  and  thole  who 
rifit  Italy  would  be  no  longer  confpicuous 
only  for  their  ignorance  of  the  fubjefts  they 
profcfs  to  admire.  We  might  then  affert 
cur  claims,  and  be  allowed  them. 

•'  Nos  ctiam  habcmus  eruditos  oculos'/* 

For  the  foregoing  obfervations  upon  an- 
cient fculpturc  I  am  much  indebted  tt>  the 
criticifms  of  Abbate  Winckelmann,  but 
chiefly  to  the  recoil eftion  of  converfations 
with  men  of  tafte,  when  I  furveyed  the  an- 
tiquities of  Rome  in  1796.  It  was  in  that 
portentous  moment  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  ruin  or  difperiion  of  fo  many  of 
them.  Modern  virtuofi  muft  be  content  to 
follow  the  unfteady  light  held  out  by  Pliny,, 
as  to  the  early  hiftory  of  the  arts  of 
Greece,  but  the  trucft  judgment  of  them 
may  be  formed  upon  the  tafte  and  precifion 
of  the  elegant  Quind:illan. 

Mr.  Gilpin  has  remarked  that  "  animated 

'  Cicero,  Epift.  ad  Atticuro. 

a^ioa 
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adion  in  ilatues  is  the  acme  of  the  art,  as 
in  the  Laocoon,  the  Gladiators,  and  the  Pan- 
cratiafts  at  Florence.  The  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere,  &c.  are  in  aftion,  which  circumftancc 
is  produdlive  of  grace.  The  Laocoon  finds 
more  admirers  amongft  real  judges.  It  is 
the  more  genuine  work  of  Greek  artifts." 
The  late  prcfident  of  the  Royal  Academy 
obferves,  *^  of  the  many  thoufand  ftatues 
which  we  have,  it  muft  be  confefled,  that 
their  general  charader  is  bordering,  at  leaft, 
on  infipidity."  Such  critiques  carry  a  high 
authority,  but  may  be  juft  only  in  a  limited 
degree,  and  be  more  applicable  to  Roman 
portraits,  than  to  ftatues  of  Grecian  fimplicity 
and  fingle  aftion. 

The  Medicean  Venus  does  not  exprefs 
ftrong  emotion,  yet  has  been  feldom  thought 
infipid.  Perhaps  the  repofe  of  the  paffions, 
after  all,  is  moft  conformable  to  the  powers 
of  fculptvire,  where  the  attention  is  fufFered  to 
dwell  upon  the  reprefentation  without  being 
hurried  through  it  by  the  violence  of  the  ac- 
tion, or  prejudiced  againft  it,  by  the  horror 
of  the  objeft. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  no  circumftance 
vhas  tended  fo  much  to  improve  the  national 

R  %  ftyle 
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ftylc  of  dciign  and  painting,  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  fo  many  genuine  antiques  or  correft 
copies  of  them  into  England.  Although  fo 
few  cxiftcd  here,  when  Richardfbn  wrote  his 
Ycry  ufcful  eflays  on  painting,  he  declares 
that  "  the  genius  who  hovers  over  thefe  ve- 
nerable reliques,  may  be  called  the  father  of 
modem  art^" 

*  Richardfon's  Works,  p.  233. 
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SECTION     IV. 


THE    EARL  OF   ARUNDEL's   COLLECTION    OF 
STATUARY  NOW  AT  OXFORD. 


"  Marraoris  aut  eboris  fabros  tut  aeris  amavit." 

HoR.  £p.  1.  i.  p.  1. 

'*  Statues  of  mea  fcarce  lefs  alive  than  they." 

PoFB,  Epift.  to  Jcrvas. 

* 

I .  Jupitur  Fulminam,  a  ftatue  z  i.  1 1  i . — 
He  is  always  rcprcfented  in  middle  age  with- 
out ligns  of  decay,  and  never  completely 
draped.  Serenity  diftinguiflies  his  heads  from 
thofc  of  Pluto.  Both  have  frequently  the 
cap  called  "  modius/'  from  its  refcmblance 
to  a  bufhel.  His  figures  univerfally  corre- 
fpond  with  the  Homeric  dcfcription.  There 
are  fine  ftatues  and  heads  of  Jupiter  Fulmi- 
nans  at  Florence;  the  Capitol,  the  Pio-Clem. 
Mufeum,and  theVerofpi  Palace  at  Rome.  This 
wants  the  right  arm  and  the  thunderrbolt. 

R  3  2n  Minerva 
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2.  Minerva  Galeata,  a  ftatue  8  f .  lof. — 
So  reftored  by  Guelfi,  as  the  coloffal  torfo 
only  is  antique.  The  aegis  *  is  difplayed  on 
the  breaft,  and  the  tunic  is  fcalloped  and  raif- 
ed  before.  Pallas  in  every  charafter  is  dif- 
criminated  by  the  ftraight  plait  of  the  inner 
veft  in  the  center. 

3.  Minerva  vejiita  Pacifera^  a  ftatue  5  f.  6. 
— Said  to  have  been  formerly  at  Rome, 
where  it  was  publifhed  by  Bifchop.  It  re- 
fembles  a  ftatue  now  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clcm. 
publilhed  by  Vifconti,  which  was  found  in 
the  temple  of  Peace.  The  hair  is  Ihort, 
with  a  plain  fillet;  the  right  arm  broken 
off,  and  the  left  is  involved  in  the  drapery, 
which  is  of  good  Greek  fculpture. 

4.  Venus  with  the  Dolphin,  a  ftatiic  4  f.  5I . — 
In  the  attitude  of  the  Medicean,  but  nearly 
five  inches  ftiorter.  The  head  and  left  arm 
are  reftored..  Guelfi  difcovered  his  ignorance 
of  the  antique  by  the  ftylc  of  the  hair,  which 

»  Nunc  qaoque  ut  attonitos  formidine  tcrreat  hoftes 
Peftore  in  adverfo,  quos  fecit,  fuAinet  angues. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  iv.  863. 

Guelfi  has  added  the  attributes  given  by  Virgil. 
'*  Parmaraque  fcrcns  haftaraque  trementem." 

iEN.  ii.  V.  175. 
6  is 
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is  prim  and  crifped,  as  if  frcih  from  the  curl- 
ing iron.  The  double  knot  on  the  crown  of 
the  head,  when  pointing  toward  the  ears,  is 
appropriate  to  Diana,  and  is  the  fymbol  of 
virginity.  On  many  ftatues  of  Venus  may 
be  feen  the  hair  collefted  in  a  double  knot ; 
but,  in  every  inftance,  pointing  to  the  fore 
and  back  part  of  the  head.  It  is.  fb  in  the 
^* 'Venus  Callipygis/*  which,  though  modern, 
is  very  claffical :  in  the  Medicean,  it  is  tied  in 
a  knot  behind  only\ 

5.  Venus  Fe/iita,  a  ftatue  4  f .  4!. — ^Thc 
antique  part  from  below  the  breafts  is  of  fine 
Grecian  fculpture  of  the  fccond  sera;  and  the 
excellence  of  the  drapery  is  fcarcely  exceeded 
by  that  of  the  Mufc  in  the  Muf.  Florent. 
p.  17.  I  conjefture  this  to  have  been  a 
Leda^,  and  that  the  fwan  was  originally 
placed  where  the  drapery  is  broken  off,  and 
the  naked  is  Ihown.  The  reftorations  arc 
very  inferior,  and  the  fame  blunder  refpedling 
the  hair  is  repeated.     It  may  be  iufpe<ftcd, 

b  '*  Crinis  erat  fimplex  nodum  colleflus  in  unum." 

Ovid.  Met.  viii.  320. 

The  attribute  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici  is  exa£bly  de- 
fcribed  by  the  fanM  poet.     De  Arte  Amandi,  1.  ii.  v.  6i3« 

*  Muf.  Florent. 

R  4  that 
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that  the  naked  appearing  in  the  fragmented 
part,  was  the  work  of  Guelfi. 

6.  Venm  JiminuJa,  e  BalneOy  a  ftatue  4  f, 
I J . — The  more  ancient  ftatucs  of  Venus,  as 
that  called  "  the  Coan '  by  Praxiteles,  were 
draped.  Of  this  ftatue  the  head  and  naked 
are  fuperior  to  the  draped  parts;  but  the 
whole  of  good  fculpture.  In  confirmation  of 
the  remark  on  No.  4,  the  hair  has  the  double 
knot  as  in  the  Venus  Callipygis  in  the  Capi- 
tol at  Rome,  and  it  hangs  in  treflcs  behind, 
as  in  the  Venus  called  '*  dclla  ConchigU*"  in 
the  gallery  at  Florence. 

7.  Miifa  Ter^chore,  ^  ftatue  3  f.  10'. — 
Fortunately  untouched  by  Guelfi.  She  is  re- 
prefentcd  fitting,  as  that  in  the  Muf.  Pio- 
Clem.  which  thi?  ftatue  jrcfcmbles  in  every 
particular.  The  lyre  ^nd  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  only  are  wanting ;  and  the  whole 
is  well  worthy  reftoration.  The  hair  qf  the 
head  is  in  the  free  Greek  ftyle,  and  much 
more  animated  than  that  of  the  ftatue  I  have 
<:ited  in  the  Pope's  colleAion. 

8.  Mvfq  Clio,  a  ftatue  4  f  6i. — So  called 

'  It  may  be  worthy  remark,  that  in  ftatuary,  there  arc 
four  technical  defcriptionsof  ftature.  i.  Coloflai ;  a.  Lar^ 
life ;  3.  Life ;  and  4.  Smiill  life, 

m 
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in  Dr.  Chandler's  catalogue ;  but  it  has  not 
a  fingle  attribute  of  that  Mufe ;  the  total  ab- 
fence  of  liich  diftinftions  renders  this  ftatue 
indeterminate.  A  Nymph  or  Prieftefs  in  a 
iimilar  attitude^  with  the  head  and  arm  reft- 
ing  in  the  lap,  and  fitting  before  a  tripod,  is 
called  by  Winckelmann  a  Pythian  Prieftefs 
of  Apollo  confidering  the  oracle.  If  the 
fnakes  were  not  wanting,  it  might  be  con- 
iidered  as  Medufa  or  Nemeiis,  as  a  bronze  in 
Lord  Carliile*s  colledion.  This  figure  has 
the  tasnia,  which  is  ufually  omitted  when 
the  cxpreffion  is  that  of  violent  grief,  as  in  the 
Andromache  ^. 

9.  Diana  Venatrtx,  a  ftatue  4  f .  1 1  i . — 
Much  injured — ^wants  arms;  and  the  grey- 
hound is  modern.  It  exhibits  ibme  peculia- 
rities of  drapery  *.     Both  the  taenia  and  zona 

are 

*  EfFufcquc  comas  ct  apcrtae  pe£iora  matres 
Significant  lu£tum.  •  ' 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  xiii.  689. 

•  The  vcft  of  females  was  anciently  faflened  by  two 
^bandages.  One  which  was  tied  clofe  under  the  breads, 
fometimes  flat  and  broad,  and  at  others  twilled,  but  ufually 
vifible,  was  called  (Ta^via)  Taenia.  The  other  was  placed 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  waift  at  the  jundion  of  the 
hips,  and  was  always  concealed  by  the  falling  of  the  tunic. 

It 
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arc  concealed  by  drapery  falling  over  them. 
The  form  of  the  cothurnus  ^  is  very  perfect 
and  lingular,  as  the  naked  feet  appear  above 
the  fandals. 

10.  Flora,  a  ftatue  4  £  5I. — Is  not  unlike 
the  celebrated  Flora  of  the  Medici  colledfcion, 
excepting  the  fandals^  and  a  fuller  drapery. 
Both  hands  are  loft,  and  there  is  no  pofitive 
attribute  of  the  charaAer.  The  knotted 
trunk  of  a  tree  upon  which  the  left  artn  refts, 
is  not  fufficiently  difcriminative  of  the  God- 
deis  of  flowers. 

11.  A  Bacchanal,  a  ftatue  4  f.  ij. — In  its 
prefent  reftored  ftate  one  of  the  moft  ftriking 
in  this'  coUedion.  The  left  hand  is  elevated 
and  holds  a  bunch  of  grapes,  at  which  he  is 
looking  wiftfully;    the  right  holds   another 

It  was  called  {Zwvr)  Zona.  "  Solvere  Zonam"  is  a  well 
known  phrafe.  The  Ceftus  of  Venus  (Ke^ro^i^a;,  Iliad. 
S.  V.  219 — 223)  was  the  Zone. 

*'  Nuda  genu  veftem  ritu  fuccinfla  Dianae." 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  x.  53^. 


''  levi  de  marmore  tota 


Puniceo  ftabis  furas  evinc^a  cothurno." 

ViRG.  EcL  vii.  31.     ^N£iD.  1.  i.  230, 
237.    Ovid.  Faft.  1.  v.  195. 

with 
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with  a  patera,  clofc  to  the  thigh.  The  head, 
lioth  arms,  right  leg,  and  vine  trunk,  are  re- 
ftored  by  Guelfi.  Abbate  Winckelmann  dis- 
proves the  pretenfions  of  this  ftatue  to  the 
representation  of  a  young  Bacchus,  from  the 
ihort  crifped  hair,  which  is  never  fcen  on  the 
genuine  ftatues  of  that  deity  ^.  Another 
proof  that  it  was  not  originally  Bacchus,  is, 
that  to  the  Ifeft  foot  is  attached  the  "  fcabil- 
lum^,"  as  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Bacchanal  or 
dancing  Faun  at  Florence.  The  elevation  of 
either  foot  is  not  fo  charaAeriftic  of  Bacchus, 
as  of  thofe  by  whom  his  orgies  or  myftic 
dances  were  celebrated. 

12,.  Hercules  Jtwefiis,  a  ftatue  4  f.  4. — ^Thc 
body  is  diiproportioned  to  the  legs,  which 


g  '^  La  chloma  di  Bacco  fuol  efler  lunga  quanto  ella 
d'ApolIo,  ma  meno  innatiellata,  per  cfprimere  anche  ne 
capelli  morbidi  e  flofchi  la  mollezza  di  queflo  DfO ;  onde 
fcorgendofene  il  contrario  ne  capelli  corti  e  recifi  d*un 
pretefo  Bacco  ncl  Mufeo  d'Osford ;  non  credo  che  tale  ftatua 
anticamente  abbia  rapprefentato  que(ta  Deita."  Mon. 
Ined.  T.  i.  58. 

*  Scabillum,  quod  ex  uno  pede  fonare  cpnfueverunt, 
inde  fonipes.  Qui  fcabillum  fonabant  (0*  wooo-vj/af  oi)  vo- 
cantur.  Salmafii  in  Plin.  Exercit  p.  998.  It  was  an 
iiillrument  ufcd  in  the  orgic  dances  to  regulate  the  time. 

have 
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have  been  adapted  to  it,  probably  before  it 
was  Lord  Arundel's ;  for  the  whole  is  of  bold 
antique  fculpture.  The  ilatue  is  naked ;  the 
left  arm  holds  the  Lion's  fkin  and  other 
drapery ;  and  as  the  right  is  broken  off,  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  how  it  was  employed. 
In  the  head  is  the  known  charafter  of  Her- 
cules ;  but  other  circumftances  belong  rather 
to  an  Athleta. 

13.  Hercules  with  the  Nemaan  Lion,  2  f.  8. 
—A  repetition,  in  fmall,  of  the  Florentine- 
Muf.  Florent.  pi.  55. 

14.  Harpocrates^Cupido,  a  flatue  2  f.  5f . — 
As  defcribed  by  Ovid.  The  head  is  modem 
and  unappropriated 

15.  Hymen^  a,  ftatue  5  f.  yl. — ^Thc  greater 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  modern. 

\6.  A  Terminus,  5  f .  8. — ^Evidently  made 
up  from  feveral  fragments  without  judg- 
ment* 

17.  Camil/a,  a  ftatue  6f.  3 J. — Or  rather, 
as  the  torfo  only  is  antique,  a  Puella  Vena* 
trix,  perhaps  Atalanta.  The  zone  is  fattened 
by  a  fibula  or  claip  \ 

*  **  Vcnit  Atalanta  Schoenei  pulcherima  virgo 
RaQlis  huicTummam  mordebat  fibula  veftam.'* 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  viii.  318. 

18.  Paris 
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1 8.  Paris  Judex,  ailatue  3  f.  3}. — Of  me- 
rit and  curiofity;  as  it  exhibits  the  ancient 
Phrygian  habit '^  completely,  in  every  part. 
The  hand  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  held 
the  apple  is  loft,  and  the  nofe  is  mutilated, 
which  deftroys  the  air  of  the  countenance. 
The  Phrygian  bonnet,  trowfcrs,  and  fandals, 
are  perhaps  unique  in  the  fame  figure.  Of 
bold  Greek  workmanfliip  and  very  freely  de- 
iigned. 

19.  A7ilt7ious,  a  ftatuc  5  f.  10 1 . — Torfo 
very  mafterly,  though  the  ftatuc  is  compofed 
of  many  parts,  fuch  as  the  head,  both  arms, 
the  left  leg,  and  the  right  foot.  At  prefent, 
it  has  no  analogy  to  any  authenticated  ftatuc 
of  Antinous.  The  oftenfible  figure  is  that 
of  an  Athleta,  with  a  ftrigil,  as  ufcd  in  the 
public  baths. 

20.  Fuella  Graca,  2l  ftatue  4  f.  iii. — 
There  is  an  exaA  co-incidence  in  the  height  of 
this  ftatue  and  that  of  the  Venus  Dc'  Medici, 


^  The  Phrygian  or  Scythian  habit  is  fliown  in  a  bas-relief 
(in  the  Borghefe  coUeAion)  of  the  ilory  of  Apollo  and 
Marfyas,  in  which  three  Scythians  are  introduced.  Wine* 
kelmann  Mon.  Ined.  No.  42. 

and 
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and  it  is  apparently  of  the  fame  aera  of  fculp- 
turc.  It  has  not  been  facrilegioufly  mended, 
like  many  others,  though  the  arms  are  de-- 
ficient,  one  above,  the  other  below  the  el- 
bow. A  fimple,  long  and  flowing  ftolc 
fcarcely  conceals  the  iliape,  the  outline  of 
which  is  exquifitely  marked.  The  head  is 
equally  elegant.  This  is  a  true  fpecimcn  of 
Greek  fculpture,  when  fimplicity  was  princi- 
pally and  happily  ftudied,  and  confummate 
grace  was  the  cfFeft  produced  K 

;?i.  Puella  Graca   -     4f.   lo  i  a  ftatue. 

22.  3^*     4       ^  ftatue. 

The  drapery  of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  fimple 

and  accurate.  The  ftole  is  unconfined  either 
by  a  taenia  or  zone.  Of  the  other  the  dra- 
pery is  thrown  into  eafy  folds,  the  hands 
wrapped  up  and  the  veft  fattened  by  a  iingle 
cord ;  which  is  not  feen  on  the  ftatues  of  fe- 
male deities.  The  taenia  of  the  Mufes  is 
worn  very  h?gh  and  broad. 

23.  Cupido  dormleiiSf  z  feet  long. — Of  black 


'  Virginis  eft  vera  fades,  quam  vivere  crcdas; 
Ars  adco  latet. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  x,  250. 

and. 
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and  vhite  marble.  The  bow  and  quiver  arc 
lying  near  him. 

54-  SomnuSj  Morpheus  five  Cupidoj  alatus^. — 
Frafturcd.  Rofes  and  poppies  are  ftrewed 
near  him^  and  a  lizard  at  his  feet.  It  has 
been  conjeftured,  that  the  lizard  implies  the 
name  of  the  fculptor,  but  without  proof.  It 
is  faid  of  Saurus  and  Batracus,  two  archi- 
tcfts  of  Lacedaemon  who  were  employed  to 
build  the  Portico  of  OcSavia,  and  prohibited 
by  Auguftus  from  placing  their  names  on  any 
part  of  the  building,  that  they  cxprcfled  them 
by  a  lizard  and  a  frog. 

25.  Boys. — A  fragment  of  a  bas-relief. 
One  is  rcprefented  as  fupporting  the  other, 
who  is  fainting,  as  at  the  point  of  death. 
The  thought  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  the 
execution  good. 

25.  A  Sarcophagus. — ^With  many  figures. 
Heftor  dragged  round  the  walls  of   Troy. 

"  The  Lizard  is  the  proper  attribute  of  Somnus,  becaufe 
it  fleeps  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  His  wings  are  dc- 
fcribcd  by  the  poets  as  being  black.  Ovid.  Met.  1.  ii.  v.  623. 
649.  and  Statius  Theb.  1.  x.  108.  The  ftatues  of  Somnus, 
or  Cupido,  under  his  chara^ler,  are  generally  of  ebony, 
~ba fakes,  or  marble  of  a  dark  colour,  as  thofe  fo  celebrated  at 
Florence  and  in  the  MafFei. 

The 
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The  introdudion  of  the  Trojan  horfc,  &c. 
Roman  fculpture. 

27.  A  Sarcopliagus. — ^Upon  which  are  de- 
iigned  winged  boys,  with '  the  aegis  in  the 
center  and  two  fphynxes.  When  in  the 
pofleffion  of  Lord  Arundel  a  buft  of  Germani- 
cus  was  placed  upon  it,  from  which  reafbn 
only,  it  has  been  erroneoufly  called  the  tomb 
of  that  Empcrour.  Of  coarfe  Roman  fculp- 
ture. 

Numerous  fragments  of  Sarcophagi,  Bas- 
reliefs,  Cippi,  Altars,  &c. 

Lord  Arundel,  when  at  Rome,  procured 
permiffion  to  dig  over  the  ruins  of  feveral 
houfes ;  and  is  faid  to  have  difcovered,  in  lub- 
terraneous  rooms,  the  following  ftatues,  all 
of  which  are  prefumed  to  be  portraits  of  a 
confular  family,  and  not  of  the  diftinguifhed 
characters  to  whom  they  have  been  attri- 
buted, without  enhancing  their  merit. 
That  fb  many  were  found  together,  will 
be  accounted  for,  as  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the 
Pagan  Romans  to  conceal  thefe  portraits  of 
their  relatives  from  the  iconoclaftic  zeal  of 
the  Chriftians,  when  they  had  obtained  the 
power  to  indulge  it. 

28.  Vtr  Con/iilaris,  ftatue  6f.    10. — ^The 

drapery 
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drapery  is  very  hold  and  fine.  The  attitude 
appears  to  be  that  of  public  fpeaking,  and  he 
holds  a  '^  iudarium"  in  his  right  hand^  and  in 
his  lefta  roll. 

This  flatue  is  faid  to  be  the  celebrated 
Cicero ;  and,  as  I  diiTent  from  the  more  com- 
mon opinion,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  curfory 
remarks'*. 

We  have  the  authority  of  feveral  of  the 
Roman  writers,  that  it  was  cuftomary  to 
change  the  heads  of  ftatues,  which  wer^ 
ibmctimes  of  bronze,  and  to  give  them  a  new 
charafter.  It  was  no  unufual  flattery  to  the 
reigning  Emperour,  to  remove  the  heads  of 
paft  tyrants,  and  replace  them  with  his  own*". 
Caligula  caufed  his  head  to  be  ingrafted  on 
the  ftatues  of  his  predeceflbrsP.  In  private 
families,  by  removing  the  head  a  new  portrait 
was  made.  A  knowledge  of  this  faft  will  ac- 
count for  the  difcovery  of  fo  many  disjointed 
heads  and  decapitated  ftatues.  Another  cir- 
cumftance  is  likewife  worthy  notice,  which 
h,  that  when  they  were  firft  taken  out  of  the 

'    »  Ea  quas difputavi,  diflerere  malui  qnam  judicare.     Crc. 
'  Pliny  and  Suetonius.     Cicero,  Epift  4.  ad  Atticum. 
f  SuetoDios.     Caligula,  c.  22. 

S  ground 


2j9  jj^the  hands  of  mercenary 

ground  and  p'^      ^^  rcftored  ftatue  always 

or  ignorant      ^^  ^^^  eminent  charafter. 

bore  the     ^^  ^cnuincnefs   are    therefore   at 

5"^^^^^3bfc,  and  often  juftified,   of  thofc 

^^      the  heads  of  which  are  evidently  in- 

grd(ted. 
'      The  head  on  this  ftatue  is  difproportionately 

fy}$ll,  and  appears  not  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  it.  Plutarch,  who  died  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  is  the  firft  who  mentions  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  wart  or  "  cicer"  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  great  Roman  orator.  As  the 
fize  of  the  ftatue  exceeds  life,  it  could  not 
convey  a  portrait  of  Cicero's  perfon**;  nor  is 
the  ftyle  of  drapery  of  the  Auguftan  age. 

So  well  convinced  are  the  Italian  anti- 
quaries of  the  extreme  .uncertainty  of  deciding 
upon  every  head  marked  with  a  "  ciccr*'  as 
a  genuine  reprefentation  of  Cicero,  that  the 
claim  to  originality  is  not  admitted  in  any 
buft  or  ftatue  which  they  poffefs. 
,  At  Venice  is  a  ftatue  nearly  as  large  as 
this,  and  the  moft  celebrated  buft  is  in  the 
Mattei  coUedion  at  Rome;  the  preteniions 

4  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Ciceronis. 

of 
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of  neither  of  which  are  allowed.  Mr.  Blundel, 
of  Ince  in  Lancaftiire,  has  a  confular  figure 
which  very  nearly  refembles  the  habit  and 
attitude  of  this  ftatue^  the  head  of  which  has 
not  been  feparated  from  the  body. 

29.  yirCo7t/uiaris,dL^tMtyf.  ^, — ^A norma, 
or  antique  fquare,  having  been  placed  in  the 
left  hand  of  this  ftatuc,  it  has  long,  for  no 
other  reafon,  borne  the  name  of  Archimedes. 
It  is  of  Greek  fculpturc  in  the  confular  times, 
and  the  open  breaft  is  particularly  fine  ^  The 
right  arm  is  broken  off  near  the  Ihoulder. 
The  whole  figure  and  drapery  are  much  like 
the  orator  Marcus  Antonius  in  the  Pembroke 
collection  at  Wilton. 

30.  Fir  Con/ularis,  a  ftatue  6(.  6. — Called 
Caius  Marius.  There  is  a  flatue  of  C.  Marius 
in  the  Capitol,  not  efteemed  to  be  genuine, 
and  the  famous  bufts  of  Marius  and  Sylla  in 
the  Barbariui  colled:ion  are  attributed  to  fic- 
titious heroes,  by  fbme  learned  antiquaries. 
The  features  of  this  head  do  not  correfpond 
with  thofe  above  mentioned ;  but  if  it  be  a 

'  To  this  excellence  of  fculpturc  OviJ  aljudes, 
**  Pe(5torjique  artificum  laudatis  proxinia  fignis.**  Met. 
1.  xil.  398. 

S  2  confular 
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confular  portrait  only,  which  I  fnfpcA,  thi» 
ftatue  has  confiderable  merit.  In  the  gallery 
at  Florence  arc  feveral  ^nonymous  flatues  in 
confular  robes,  which  have  not  been  depreciated 
by  being  claffed  only  as  "  Viri  Confulares." 

3i>3^>33>34>35-  Roman  Ladies,  &2itixcs. — 
The  fize  of  life.  In  thefe,  as  in  moft  of  the 
other  ftatucs  the  polifli  is  loft  by  the  decona- 
pofition  of  the  marble  from  its  having  been 
ezpofed  to  the  atmofpherical  air  in  Arundel 
gardens.  There  were  fix  Roman  Ladies  in 
the  Medici  gardens  at  Rome,  which  were  re- 
moved to  Florence  in  1788,  and  now  ftand 
in  the  Loggia  dei  Lanci.  Thefe  are  of  the 
fame  ftyle  and  aera,  and  of  equal  fculpture. 

36.  Has  a  veft  of  tranfparcnt  drapery  in 
broad  folds,  noticed  by  Winckelmann*.  37.  Is 
in  the  charafter  of  Mnemofyne.  The  air  of  the 
head  majcftic  and  the  arms  folded  in  the 
drapery  acrofs  the  breaft,  of  very  excellent 
workmanfhip.  38.  Has  been  conjeftured  by 
the  virtuofo,  Lord  Pembroke,  tp  reprefent 
Sabina'  the  wife  of  Hadrian;  and  39,  to  be 
Julia  Augufta. 

Ten  torfos,  lefs  than  life,  are  draped,  and 

*  Mon.  Ined.  T.  i.  p.  87. 
'  The  moft  beautiful  ftatue  of  Sabina  is  in  the  villa 
Matt6i  at  Rome,  in  the  charader  of  Juno. 

appear 
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appear  to  have  been  portraits  of  Roman  ladies^ 
Of  the  naked^  there  are  feveral  of  great  valiie 
as  yet  undeformed  by  heterogeneous  additions. 
One  of  Venus,  and  another  of  Hermaphro- 
ditus,  may  be  feleifted  as  the  moft  excellent, 
and  worthy  of  judicious  reftoration.  In  the 
Jaft  mentioned,  the  right  arm  afcending  is 
mlually  bent  behind  the  head,  to  exprefs  effe- 
minacy, a  pofture  of  which  this  torfo  is  capa- 
ble, as  appears  from  its  being  broken  off  at 
the  ihoulder. 

There  arc  fixteen  bufts.  The  coloifal  head  of 
Apollo  and  the  Niobe,  are  evidently  fragments 
offtatues. 

The  figure  of  a  man,  as  low  as  the  breafts, 
with  extended  arms  in  bas  relief,  is  a  great 
curiofity.  He  fpans.  fix  feet  eight  inches  and 
a  half.  On  the  fame  ftone  is  traced  out  the 
fble  of  a  foot,  which  meafures  exailly  nine 
inches  and  a  half.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  thefe 
are  ancient  Roman  meafures.  Some  remains 
of  the  fame  kind  are  preferved  in  the  Capitol 
^t  Rome. 

The  infcribed  marbles,  confiftiqg  of  a5Q 
pieces,  were  chiefly  collefted  in  the  Levant, 
by  William  Perry.  The  far-famed  Parian 
Chronicle,  and  feveral  treatices  relative  to 
Pyipnc,  Magnefia,  and  Smyrna,  were  purchaf- 

S  3  ed 
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Qd  in  Anatolia,  Thefe  have  employed  the 
moft  profound  erudition,  and  have  been  very 
fatisfaftorily  elucidated"*.  When  firft  brought 
to  England  they  were  placed  in  the  gardens 
of  Arundel-houfe ;  and  afterward,  when  pre- 
fented  to  the  univerfity,  in  a  wall  oppofite  the 
Theatre.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  learned  world 
that  Selden  decyphered  ibme  of  them  on 
their  arrival;  for  lefs  than  one  century's  ex- 
pofure  to  our  atmofphcre  had  more  complete- 
ly efFefted  their  obliteration,  than  twenty 
centuries  had  done  in  the  genial  climate  of 
Greece.  They  arc  now  fecured  from  fuch 
deftruftion  in  one  of  the  public  fchools,  and 
are  the  moft  genuine  colle<3:ion  in  Europe, 
having  been  brought  immediately  to  England, 
and  not  prcvioufly  fubjc<3.ed  to  conjedura^ 
emendation. 

Much  learning  has  been  cxhaufted  to  inva- 
lidate or  eftablifh  the  authenticity  of  the 
Parian  Chronicle*;  but  thofe  who  are  moft 

converfant 

"  Marmora  Arundeliana  were  firft  publifhcd  by  Selden 
1628,  by  Pridcaux  in  1676,  by  Mattaire  17  j2,  and  much 
better  by  Chandler  in  1763. 

«  The  Parian  Chronicle  is  dated  ^64  years  before  Chrift, 
and  records  the  events  connefled  with  Greece  for  13 18 
years.  It  has  been  tranflated  by  Scipio  Maffei,  Du  Frefnoy, 
Dr.  Playfair,  and  Mr.  Robinfon.     See  a  di0crtation  con« 

cerning 
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convcrfant  in  the  form  of  the  letters,  proba- 
bly the  beft  criterion^  give  an  unanimous 
fuf&age  in  its  favour,  as  being  one  of  the 
moft  curious  and  intereiling  marbles  now  to 
be  found  in  any  muieum. 

To  the  Arundelian  marbles  fome  additions 
have  been  made  by  Sir  George  Wheler  and 
Mr,  Dawkins,  both  celebrated  travellers  in 
the  Levant ;  and  the  whole  have  been  fplen- 
didly  illuftrated  in  the  "Marmora  Oxonienfia/* 
by  Doiftor  Chandler,  who  has  likewife  vifited 
and  defcribed  the  antiquities  of  ancient 
Greece. 


THE  EARL  OF  P£MBROK£*S  COLLECTION  OP 
STATUARY  AT  WILTON,  WILTSHIRE. 


A  CATALOGUE  of  this  collcdion,  which 
includes  nearly  300  pieces  of  fculpture,  has 

cerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Parian  ChronicIej^Svo. 
X7889  and  Gibert's  obfervations  fur  la  Chronique  de 
Paros.  Acad,  des  Infcript.  Tom.  33.  A  vindication  of 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Robinlbn,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Hewlett. 

S  4  beeu 
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been  repeatedly  printed  in  the  '*  J£des  Pem- 
brochianae/'  particularly  in  a  reqent  ledition^ 
with  many  claffical  references,  and  judicious 
obfervations  on  the  arts. 

Thomas  earl  of  Pembroke  began  his  col- 
leAion  of  ftatues  at  Wilton  about  the  clofe  of 
the  laft  century.  He  purchafed  fuch  of  Lord 
Arundel's  as  had  been  placed  in  the  houfe, 
and,  by  confequence,  had  cfcaped  the  injuries 
of  this  climate,  fo  confpicuoiis  in  thofc  at 
Oxford,  They  were  principally  bufts.  Lord 
Pembroke  was  particularly  partial  to  that  dcr 
fcription  of  fculpture,  as  no  lefs  than  173  arc 
feen  at  Wilton,  on  marble  termini.  The 
fcrutinizing  eye?  of  the  qonnQiffeur  will  not 
allow  many  of  this  great  number  to  be  either 
^t^que  or  genuine  portraits.  But  the  W^l" 
ton  collection  originated  in  pthers,  befide  the 
Arundelian.  Wnen  the  Giufliniani  marbles, 
in  which  were  106  bufts,  were  difperfed,  they 
were  purchafed  chiefly  by  Cardinal  Albani, 
and  Lord  Pembroke.  Cardinal  Richlieu  was 
afllifted  by  Lord  Arundel,  when  forming  his 
collcdion  of  bufts,  with  intelligence  refpefting 
piany  in  Jtaly,  which  he  jafterwards  procured. 
Thefe  were  incorporated  with  Cardinal  Maza^ 
rine*d  marbles^    many  of  which   had   been 

bought 
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bought  when  Charles  the  Firft^s  flatues  and 
piiEhires  were  expofed  to  public  au<Elion,  by  a 
vote  of  Parliament.  When  thci  Mazarine 
coUcdion*  was  like  wife  fold.  Lord  Pembroke 
was  a  principal  purchafcr,  to  which  were 
added  fome  fine  bufts  from  Valetta  of  Na- 
ples; a  complete  affemblage  of  all  thefc 
forms  the  prefent  cxtenfive  and  magnificent 
x:olle<^n  at  Wilton. 

In  furveying  thefe  fplendid  remains  of  an- 
cient art,  every  vifitant  will  form  his  own 
feledlion  of  fiich  as  appear  to  be  more  emi- 
nently beautiful  or  excellent,  independently 
of  the  dccifions  of  connoiflcurs.  I  will  not 
therefore  attempt  a  lift  of  fiich  as  claim  im- 
mediate admiration,  left  any  of  my  readers 
ihould  complain  that  I  had  omitted  thofc 
with  which  they  were  moft  fatisfied^.  But 
by  tranfcribing  that  already  given  to  the  pub- 
lic by  one  of  the  moft  judicious  and  refined 
critics  of  the  prefent  day,  tafte  and  a  love  of 
truth  will  be  equally  gratificd\ 

y  Ne  quifquam  queratur  omiflbs  forte  aliqaos  corum^ 
quos  ipfe  valde  probct.     Quinctil.  1.  x.  c.  i.  p.  200. 

*  Obfervations  on  the  Weflcrn  Part  of  England  by 
W.  Gilpin,  M,  A.  8vo.  1798,  p.  104,  io5. 

''Afmall 
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"  A  fmall  flatue  of  Mclcagcr,  or  an  Athleta. 
An  Amazonian  queen  lefs  than  life,  the  atti- 
tude and  exprcffion  of  which  are  both  excel- 
lent. A  groupe  of  Hercules  dying,  attended 
by  Paean.  A  coloflal  Hercules  7f.  lo  high, 
holding  the  Heiperian  apples,  which  has  great 
jnufcular  exprcffion. 

Saturn  holding  a  child ;  much  refembling 
the  Silenus  with  Bacchus  in  the  villa  Bor- 
ghefe. 

The  father  of  Julius  Caefar ;  the  attitude 
of  this  figure  is  vtxj  noble. 

Marcus  Antonius,  the  orator ;  the  attitude 
of  this,  too,  is  admirable. 

Venus  holding  a  vafe:  this  figure,  if  looked 
at  on  the  fide  oppofite  the  vafe,  is  pleafing,  but 
on  the  other  fide,  it  is  awkward. 

A  Naiad,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  beau- 
tiful. Apollo  in  the  ftone  hall ;  the  body  is 
better  than  the  hands. 

Cleopatra  and  Caefarion  are  efteemed;  we 
did  not  fee  much  merit  in  them.  There  is 
at  Icaft  no  feminine  beauty  in  Cleopatra." 

The  column  of  white  Egyptian  granite, 
out  of  Lord  Arundel's  coUeftion,  ftands  before 
the  houfe.  The  height  is  thirteen  feet  and  a 
half,    the  diameter  zz    inches,    and  leflfens 

fcarcely 
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fcarccly  two  inches  at  top.  Mr.  Eveljm 
bought  it  at  Rome,  where  he  was  informed 
that  it  had  been  originally  placed  by  Julius 
Csefar  before  his  temple  of  Venus  Gcnetrix. 
The  ftatuc  of  Venus  on  the  top  is  very  beau- 
tiful, but  not  antique. 

The  Venus  picking  a  thorn  out  of  her  foot 
(although  omitted  by  Mr.  Gilpin)  is  of  fupc- 
rior  fculpture.  The  attitude  is  more  caly 
than  that  of  the  fame  fubjcA  at  Florence; 
and  the  expredion  of  pain  much  more  na*« 
tural.  It  is  fcarcely  lefs  admirable  than  many 
of  genuine  Greek  fculpture-  Among  the 
bufts  are  noticed,  **Miltiades;  Hannibal;  Pin- 
dar; Hadrian;  Cleopatra,  the  fifter  of  Alex- 
ander; Lepidus;  Sophocles;  Pompcy;  Nerva; 
Labienus  Parthicus;  Semiramis;  Marcellus 
Junior;  Metellus  imbei^bis;  Diana  Lucan; 
Caracalla;  Alcibiadcs;  Cecrops;  Vitelliusand 
Galba.  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  (or  rather  Mars) 
is  particularly  fine.  A  colloflean  buft  of  Alex- 
ander is  ftriking;  but  the  head  feems  rather 
too  long." 

Among  the  Relievos,  thofe  moft  admired 

are    **  Curtius,    fimilar  to  that  in   the  villa 

Borghefe;    two  Cupids;    Saturn;    ibmc  boys 

eating  grapes;  Ulyflea  in  the  cave  of  Calypfb; 

6  Saturn 
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Saturn  crowning  the  Arts;  Cupid  at  the  breaft 
of  Venus;  the  ftory  of  Claelia;  Silenus  on  his 
afs;  Galatea;  Cupids  and  boys;  a  boy  on  a 
fea-horfe;  a  vlftory,  the  compofition  of  which 
is  very  good ;  a  prieftefs  facrificing,  in  which 
the  animals  are  particularly  fine;  a  nuptial 
vafe,  both  the  form  and  fculpture  of  which 
are  elegant/*  This  vafe  is  made  from  a  block 
of  jafpcr. 

Upon  a  votive  relievo  is  an  infcription, 
written  in  the  manner  called  Bouftrophedon, 
concerning  the  originality  of  which  doubts 
are  entertained.  The  form  of  the  letters 
does  not  exaftly  correfpond  with  the  Sigaean 
infcription,  which  is  allowed  to  be  genuine, 
and  of  which  fac-fimiles  have  been  engraved, 
the  laft  time,  in  Mr.  R.  Payne  Knight's  very 
learned  and  ingenious  Analyfis  of  the  Greek 
alphabet. 


SECTION 
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SECTION     V. 


To  follow  the  hiftory  of  the  introdu<^ion 
of  antique  ftatuary  into  England,  I  fhall  place 
the  notices  with  which  I  have  been  favoured, 
or  have  been  able  to  colledl,  in  a  kind  of 
chronological  feries. 

During  a  great  part,  even  of  the  preient 
century,  the  Arundel  and  Pembroke  collec- 
tions were  alone  and  unrivalled.  A  few  ex- 
cellent copies  of  the  antique.  In  bronze  or 
plafter,  were  admitted  as  fingle  embellilh- 
ments  of  the  palaces  of  our  nobility.  But 
the  more  frequent  ornament  of  libraries  and 
faloons  were  bufts  by  modern  fculptors.  Our 
national  tafte  in  gardening,  borrowed  from 
the  French  and  introduced  by  Le  Nautre,  af- 
forded conftant  employment  to  the  mere  car- 
vers of  images,  which  feemed  '^  to  take  the 
air**  in  every  garden,  in  the  prevailing  mode 

of 
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of  the  age*.  Fafhion  univerfally  fuper/eded 
judgment  or  tafte.  I  Tcmember  an  anecdote 
which  belongs  to  that  day,  and  will  venture 
to  give  it. 

A  gentleman  of  one  of  the  weftern  coun- 
ties had  purchafed  two  capital  antique  ftatues 
in  marble  at  Rome ;  had  brought  them  to 
England,  and  placed  them  in  his  garden.  His 
fbn  and  fucceflbr  was  not  a  virtuofo,  and 
had  married  a  city  lady  addifted  to  fafhion- 
able  improvements.  She  directed  thefe  ill- 
fatef[  marbles  to  be  painted,  in  order,  as  fhe 
obierved  to  her  friends,  **  that  they  might 
look  like  lead." 

Dr.  Mead,  the  celebrated  phyfician  to  king 
George  the  Second,  had  a  fmall  coUecSlion, 
which  was  fold  at  his  death.  A  ftatue  of 
Hygeia  was  bought  by  the  late  Lord  Litch- 
field,  and  is  now  at  Ditchley.  There  were 
likewife  Livia,  the  wife  of  Auguftus,  in  the 
charader  of  Ceres;  Flora,  antique  and  per- 
feftj  and  a  Hercules  by  Algardi;  with  a  Venus 

^  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  thefe  magazines  of 
images  were  in  Picadilly,  and  excited  a  conftant  topic* of 
national  ridicule  from  all  foreigners  of  tafte.  Their  imi- 
tations of  the  antique  were  wretched  beyood  all  criticifm. 

dormiens 
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dormicns  by  Bernini,  probably  that  now  at 
Wilton  \ 

His  bufls  were,  the  Homer  in  bronze, 
now  in  the  mufeum.  Cicero  of  bafaltes,  ex- 
a<ftiy  refembling  the  Medici  buft,  but  of  a 
different  colour.  Auguftus,  Marcellus,  Anti- 
nous,  and  Mel  eager. 

About  this  time,  Thomas  Coke,  earl  of 
Leicefter,  completed  his  fumptuous  palace  at 
Hoik  ham  in  Norfolk,  and  furnilhed  a  gallery 
with  flatues.  In  i  yty^^  the  younger  Bretting- 
ham,  (on  of  thq  archited:,  was  commiilioned 
by  Lord  Leicefter  to  procure  antiques  in  Italy. 
Of  the  ftatues,  the  beft  are  the  old  Faun; 
Lucius  Verus  in  a  conftilar  habit;  and  Diana: 
and  among  tlie  bufts,  thofe  of  the  elder  Bru- 
tus and  Seneca.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had 
embellilhed  his  fuperb  houfe  at  Houghton  in 
Norfolk  with  feveral  bufts  and  heads  of  con- 
iiderable  merit,  coUefted  likew|ie  by  Bret- 
tingham.  From  fome  account  of  them,  I 
pals  to  the  review  of  another  gallery,  which 
the    late    Elarl    of   Egremont,    having    ap- 

^  Bernini  made  the  matrafs  for  the  celebrated  Herma* 
phroditus  in  the  Borghefe  palace;  and  as  this  figure  of 
Venus  has  exaAly  the  fame  proportions,  and  nearly  a  &•» 
milar  attitude,  it  is  not  improbably  a  rival  attempt. 

pointed 
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pointed  Brcttingham  his  agent  at  Rome, 
completed  at  Petworth  in  Suflcx.  Several  of 
thefe  marbles  were  obtained  by  private  lale 
from  the  moft  celebrated  colledions. 

The  popes  and  cardinals  of  the  Barbarini, 
Borgheie,  and  Giuftiniani  families,  when  they 
formed  their  coUeftions  from  recent  difcovc- 
ties,  exhibited  only  the  more  perfeA  ftatues, 
or  fuch  as  were  capable  of  reftoration.  The 
fragments  and  torlbs  were  then  configned  to 
cellars,  from  whence  they  have  been  extraded 
piecemeal  by  the  Roman  fculptors ;  by  Cava* 
ceppi,  Cardelli,  and  Pacili,  in  particular,  who 
have  reftorcd  many  of  them,  with  wonderful  in* 
tclligence  and  fkill.  The  elder  Piranefi  was 
equally  ingenious  in  compofing  vafes  and 
candelabra  from  fmall  fragments  of  naore  ex- 
quisite workmanlhip. 

Thefe  artifls  have  found,  in  feveral  of  the 
Englifh  nobility  and  gentry,  a  very  liberal  pa- 
tronage. SAie  of  thofe  fine  ipecimens  of  the 
arts,  which  are  now  the  boaft  of  our  nation, 
have  been  obtained  from  them .  Other  opportu- 
nities have  not  been  wanting.  The  well-known 
collcftions  of  the  Barbarini,  Mattel,  and  Ne- 
groni palaces,  have  been  frequently  diminilh- 

ed, 
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cdS  by  the  dilappcarancc  of  a  famous  mar- 
ble, for  the  fecret  fupply  of  the  tiecelBcous 
individuals  of  thofe  families; 

Within  the  lafl:  thirty  yearsj  three  geiitlc- 
men  eftabliflied  themfelves  at  RomCi  who 
exerted  much  addrefe  and  knowledge  of  the 
iubje(%,  to  promote  a  growing  inclination  for 
the  poiTeffion  of  antique  fculpturci  in  fcveral 
Englifhmen  of  raiik  and  opulence,  who  were 
then  oil  their  travels  in  Italy.  Mr.  James 
Byres>  an  architeft;  Mn  Gavin  Hamilton, 
who  painted  fome  fubjefts  from  the  Iliad  in 
the  vilU  Bofghcfe  with  truly  claflidal  corrcft- 
nefs ;  and  Mr^  Thomds  Jenkins,  the  Englifh 
banker  at  Rome,  were  aftively  inftrumcntal 
in  recovferlng,  from  oblivion  or  neglcft,  many 
a  relique  of  the  antique,  which  may  vie  with 
the  choiceft  fpecimcns  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Italian  princes.  It  occurred  to  the  gentle- 
men above  mentioned,  that  the  Campagna  of 
Rome  had  been  imperfectly  inveftigated, 
whilft  the  city  itfelf  was  an  exhaufted  mine. 
The  Pope  gives  his  permiflion  for  this  kind 
of  adventure,  upon  the  following  conditions. 

^  The  Giuftiniani  coUediion  was  the  fiiil  in  Rome,  a 
part  of  which  W9S  publicly  fold. 

T  When 
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When  an  excavation  is  m^de^  the  antiquities 
difcovcred  are  divided  into  four  fliares.  The 
firft  goes  to  the  Pope,  the  fecond  to  the 
^'  Camera"  or  minifters  of  ftate,  the  third  is 
the  leffee's  of  the  foil ;  and  the  laft  is  the 
right  of  the  adventurer.  His  holinefs  ibmc- 
times  agrees  for  the  preemption  of  the  whole ; 
and  fometimes  all  the  ihares  are  bought  in 
by  the  contractor,  before  the  ground  is  open- 
ed. In  confequence  of  thefe  rcfearches,  th^ 
villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  the  city  of  Gabii, 
and  many  other  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rome,  have  amply  repaid  the  labour  of  exa- 
mination, and  the  public  curiofity. 

Hac  arte,  Pallas  et  vagus  Hercules 
£du(ftus,  arces  attulit  Anglian. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  MARBLES  MADE  B* 
THE  LATE  EARL  OP  LEICESTER,  AT 
HOLKHAM,    IN   NORFOLK. 

I,  2.  Two  young  Fauns,  {landing  with 
one  leg  acrols  the  other  and  playing  on  pipes. 
Their  attitude  is  the  fame  as  that  in  the 
villa  Borghefe,  to  which,  in  charader  and 
workmanfhip,  they  are  very  little  inferior. 
One  was  purchafed  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani,  and  the  other  of  Cavaceppi  the  fculp- 
tor,  who  reftorcd  them  both. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  Neptune ;  both  arms  and 
the  trident  are  rcftored  by  Carlo  Monaldi. 

4.  A  ftatue  of  Faunus,  veiy  intirc  and  ca- 
pital :  the  two  hands,  and  part  of  the  lituus 
which  he  holds,  are  the  only  modem  addu 
tions.  It  was  dug  up  in  the  Campa^a  of 
Rome,  and  firft  purchaied  by. Cardinal  Al* 

bant. 

> 

5.  A  ftatue  of  Meleager.  The  left  arm^ 
legs,  and  boards  head,  wew  added  by  Cava- 
iceppi. 

T  2  6.j^  ftatjnc 
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6.  A  ftatuc  of  Venus;  the  drapery  very 
fine. 

7.  A  ftatuc  of  Apollo ;  the  legs  are  modem 
£:ulpture. 

8.  Diana.  This  celebrated  ftatue  was  pur^ 
chafed  and  fent  from  Rome  by  Lord  Leicef- 
ter,  for  which  he  was  put  under  an  arreft, 
but  foon  liberated  at  the  inftance  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  For  the  conveniency  of  re- 
moval, it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  made 
of  two  pieces  of  marble;  the  upper  one 
is  fitted  to  the  lower,  under  the  folds  of  the 
drapery  above  the  cinAurc,  which  conceals 
the  joint.  The  right  arm  is  raifcd,  and  the 
hand  bent  backward,  in  the  attitude  of  reach- 
ing an  arrow  from  her  quiver.  The  head 
and  feme  of  the  fingers  were  reftored  by  Ca- 
millo  Rufconi.  It  is  mentioned  by  Spence 
in  his  Polymctis,  who  conjectures,  that  it  was 
once  in  the  poflcffion  of  Cicero,  from  a  paf- 
iage  which  he  quotes.  There  is  a  tradition, 
that  this  ftatue  coft  Lord  Leicefter  1500/. 

9.  A  ftatue  of  Bacchus ;  the  rigdit  hand 
and  left  arm  are  iteftored  by  Cavaceppi. 

10.  A  ftatue  of.  Lucius  Verus  in  fine  pre-r 
fervation,  purchafed  at  Rome  by  Kent  the 
architect. 

II.  A  ftatuc 
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II.  A  ftatue  of  Lucius  Antbnius,  very 
beautiful ;  the  head  and  right  arm  are  admira- 
bly rcftored  by  Bernini.  Brought  by  Lord 
Leicefter  from  Rome. 

i^.  A  colofTal  ftatue  of  Juno.  It  was  a 
fragment  belonging  to  Cardinal  Albani,  and 
was  reftored  by  Cavaceppi. 

13.  A  coloffal  ftatue  of  Agrippina,  deified 
as  Ceres. 

14.  Under  the  portico  in  the  Billiard-room 
is  placed  a  coloffal  ftatue  of  Jupiter.  The 
attributes  which  conftitute  this  charadter  are 
modern,  as  are  the  arms,  which  have  been 
well  reftored  by  Wilton.  For  this  reafon,  it 
cannot  be  confidered  as  having  been  indif- 
putably  a  ftatue  of  Jupiter,  when  in  a  perfeft 
ftate.  It  was  Kent's  idea,  fo  much  admired 
by  Mr.  Walpole  (Anecd.  of  Painting,  vol.  iv. 
p.  no)  to  place  it  on  the  ftimmit  of  the 
grand  ftaircafe,  which  leads  from  the  hall  to 
the  faloon.  The  certain  inconvenience  it 
would  have  occafioncd  by  obftru<fting  the 
entrance,  already  too  narrow,  was  probably 

the  reaign  why  fo  noble  an  idea  was  never 
adopted. 

15.  A  buft  of  Brutus. 
J  6.  A  buft  of  Seneca. 

T  3  17.  A  colof- 
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I/.  A  coloflid  buft  of  Juna« 

i8.  A  colaSal  bufl  of  Lucius  Venuu 

Thefe  assc  both  exceUeut;  die  ktterwM 

difcovercd  in  cleaning  tke  porfe  of  Nettuao. 
Theiee  are  ieveral  other  bufts^  of  which^  if 
thej-  are  original,  niany  repetitions  wiH  bo 
found  of  fuperior  merit  in  oth^r  coUe^ons, 
They  are  chiefly  of  the  middle  exnpise* 


THE  EARL  OF  EGREMONT's  COLLECTION  OF 
STATUARY  AT  PETWORTH,  SUSSEX. 


I.  A  Philosopher  ittdng»  draped;  no 
part  is  naked.  The  head  is  not  its  own,  but 
of  a  fine  charad:er  and  ilyle  of  fculpture. 
Both  arms  and  the  .left  leg  arc  reflored* 

3.  A  Philofophfcr  or  confular  figure  iitting. 
The  head  is  not  its  own,  but  conformable  to 
the  charafter  of  the  body.  The  breaft  and 
right  arm  are  naked,  as  in  the  Marcus  Anto** 
nius  at  Wilton ;  and  the  left  arm  from  the 
elbow,  and  the  right  foot  and  arm  from  above 

the 
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the  ankle  where  the  drapery  cods, /arc  re«< 
ftored. 

Th€fe  ftdtfie^  stte  of  bold  Greek  fculpttire, 
tad  wete  procured  horn  the  Barbarini  pa^ 
bee. 

g.  Camill^fs  with  a!  Pig»  which  he  holds  hy 
Ihe  legs  before  hifti,  a  very  fine  ftatue  of  th^ 
feme  fiera,  arid  Nearly  perfeft, 

4.  A  ftatue  of  Diana  habited  in  a  Faun'i 
fkin,  fmsdl  life.  The  arms  are  modem,  an({ 
€he  head,  though  afiti^fue,  hairdly  belonging 
to  it, 

5.  Apollo  or  Trophoniud,  bA  ofacular  prieft 
worihipped  as  a  deity  in  Basotia*;  naked, 
with  his  right  arm  refttng  on  the  trunk  of  i 
tree,  around  which  a  ierpent  is  entwined, 
and  drapery  is  thrown  over  the  top.  The 
hair  dtiFens  from  its  uflml  foi^m  on  the  ftatued 
of  Apollo,  and  is  brought  up  fhort  to  the 
crown  of  the  head.  Part  of  the  nole,  left 
leg,  and  right  arm,  are  rcftorations. 

6.  A  female  figure  draped.  The  head, 
right  arm,  and  left  hand,  are  modem  'addi- 

*  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  iii.  19,  20. 

T  4  tions. 
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tions.     Abbate  Winckelmann  ^  conRdets  this 

ftatuc  as  V^enus. 

7;  ApqUp  Citharasda,  a  ftatuc  habited  in  a 
pallium  baoging  ]oofe  before  aqd  behind^  aa4 
open  on  each  fide,  which  difcovers  the  n^? 
ed.  It  is  joined  by  fibulas  on  the  ihoulders. 
On  the  feet  are  fandals.  The  right  arm  with 
the  pleArum,  is  modern.  The  drapery  of 
this  ftatue  is  particularly  excellent.  Affixed 
to  the  trunk  which  fupports  him  is  a  neql^-^ 
lace  composed  of  oya,  as  oi|  the  ilatue  in  th^ 
villa  Albani.  The  hair,  like  that  of  a  Mufe, 
IS  brought  bacl^,  as  if  radiated,  tied  behind, 
and  falls  on  the  fl^oulders,  ^nd  from  umder 
pach  ear,^hang  t\yo  ringlets.  It  b  lefs  thaq 
life  J  five  feet  high. 

8.  Vir  Confularis^  a  ilatue  draped,  of  Ro- 
man fculpture,  the  head  not  its  oyfn,  but 
excellent,  and  the  hands  modem. 

9.  A  ftatuc  of  a  Matron  draped  ;  the  head, 
which  refembles  Agripina,  the  younger  Nero's 
mother,  is  not  its  own.  The  feet  are  cover- 
ed with  flippers  pointed  at  the  toe,  and  thfi 
drapery   is   light,    clofe,   and   falls  in   fmall 

*  Mpnum.  Incd.  T.  ii.  p,  3^. 

plaits. 
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tdaits,     Rcftorations  are  the  nofe^  the  iTvhole 
right  arm  and  fhoulder,  with  the  left  arm. 

10.  Ganymede  with  the  Eagle,  a  ftatuc 
larger  than  life.  The  wings  are  open,  one 
of  which  fiirrounds  the  thigh.  It  is  a  very 
good  antique  copy  of  ian  exquifite  original. 
The  head  ^nd  right  arm  of  Ganymede, 
iand  the  beak  pf  the  eagle,  have  been  iiip- 
plied. 

1 1 .  Helenus  the  Prieft  of  Apollo,  a  flatue 
pf  the  fize  of  life,  habited  in  a  Phrygian  tunic 
which  falls  to  the  knees.  Although  fitted  to 
the  body,  it  has  a  looie  appearance,  and  is 
without  a  girdle ;  a  circumftance  which  in- 
dicates divination  or  the  office  of  a  prophet. 
The  hair  is  coUeftcd  in  diftinft  round  maiTes 
or  curls,  and  is  crowned  with  a  laurel  leaf^ 
The  arms  from  above  the  elbows,  and  both 
legs,  are  modern.  From  what  remains  of  the 
arm,  it  appears  to  hijive  been  originally  cover- 
ed with  a  clofe  fleeve,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the 
left  leg  exhibits  the  Phrygian  bulkin,  which 
has  fixaps  of  leather,  Ihaped  like  the  probos- 
cis of  a  fword-fifh. 

12.  Athlcta  anointing  himfclf,  a  ftatue. 
yhe  whole  has  been  pumiced.  The  charac- 
ter: is  ilrong  and  mufcul^ry  ^nd  fuitable  to 

the 
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the  profeffiott.  The  right  hand  with  the 
elbaw>  the  fingers  of  the  left,  and  both  \tg^, 
are  not  antique. 

13.  A  flatue  of  a  Faun^  {landing  crofs*Ieg* 
ged^  and  leaning  againft  the  trunk  of  a  tree* 
It  is  one  of  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
fubje<S,  exadly  refembling  that  in  the  Ca- 
pitol. 

14.  A  flatue  of  Silenus  Canephorus,  or  as 
bearing  a  baiket  on  his  head;  and  other 
lymbols,  antique  and  curious. 

*  15.  A  Roman  youth,  in  a  toga  with  a 
fcrinium  by  his  fide.  Of  coarfe  iculpture 
and  much  repaired. 

x6.  A  ftatue  of  a  young  Faun,  Upon 
the  plain  pilafter  which  ferves  to  fupport  it, 
was  a  Greek  infcription  of  feveral  lines,  which 
are  now  fo  much  obliterated,  that  the  Sculp- 
tor's name  "'  AnOAAONIOE,"  dnd  the  word 
'*  EnoiEI,"  only  arc  legible  ^      The  head, 

whole 


c  The  famous  torlb  of  Hercules  in  the  Vatican  is  the 
work  of  this  artift  according  to  the  infcription  on  the  plinth, 
"  AIIOAAONIOC.  NECTOPOC.  AeHNAIOC,  EnOIEl." 
The  names  we  fee  infcribcd  on  feveral  celebrated  ftatues 
are  thofe  of  copyifts,  which  is  implied  by  the  word 
««  EnoiEr*  (faciebat  non  invcnit),  for  ♦*  EUOIEI"  is  £iid 

to 
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vho)«  «e^9  tbe  rigbt  ihoulder  and  arau  nd 
the  left  arm  from  the  ihooldar^  have  heea 
biok«n  qC    They  l^ve  bcea  reftored  with« 

out 

to.  h»ve^  boe»  put  diffidently,  as  ta  a  work  imperfeift  or  nof 
original;  whilfl;  *'  £nOlHCE/  which  means  a  complete 
performance,  is  rarely  ufed.  Pliny  aflerts  i^i  the  preface  to 
his  Natural  Hiftory,  that  Apelles  and  Polycletus  defignaC- 
«d  thtir  pifbires  with  ''  BIIOIEr*  onty ;  as  if  the  art  liad 
boeo  imptvftt&y.  or  their  own  eflbrts  incapoble  of  croe  ex^ 
cellence.  He  mentions  that  there  were  three  pifiures  only 
CO  which  ''  £nOIHC£"  was  affixed  by  them ;  probably  as 
being  their  bed  performances,  but  leaves  them  unfpecified 
in  the  courfe  of  his  hiftory.  We  learn  from  him,  that  fe- 
ipcral  artSb  conoealrd  their  names  utoder  hieroglyphics  and 
devices.  Phidias  infcribed  hiallatues  of  Jupiter  Olympus 
*•  ♦ElAIAC.  XAPMIAOT  TIOC.  A0HNAIOC  M'EnOIHXE." 
(Pau(an.  1.  v.)  and  on  the  plinth  of  the  Venus  de  Medici 
is  written  "  KAlOMtNHS.  AnOAAO^^OPOT.  AeHNAIO^. 
£nOIHX£N/'  Plutarch,  in  bis  life  of  Ifocrates,  (ays,  that 
the  ftatue  of  that  orator,  eteded  by  Timotheus,  had  this 
infcription  ••  AEOXAPOXS.  EPrOK/*  This  art i it  is  re- 
corded both  by  Pliny  and  Pauianias.  The  Farnelian  Her* 
rules  is  marked  '*  FAIKX^N.  AeHNAIOS  BnOIBI."  In- 
Icriptions  in  rythm  were  fometimes  written  on  the  plinth  ; 
as  the  very  elegant  epigram  on  the  bafc  of  the  exquifite 
Cupid  by  Pra  iteles,  wlncli  is  attributed  to  Simonidcs. 
Anthol.  1.  iv.  c.  ja.  Epig  53;  and  Athenaeus,  1.  xiii. 
a  591.  But  the  greatcft  uncertainty  relative  to  the  ge- 
nuinenefs  of  thetc  infcriptions  originated  in  the  ignorance 
or  fraud  of  thole  who  have  refturcd  them  on  their  fta- 

tue$. 
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outrdue  correfpondence  with  the  general  ac- 
tion of  the  figure,  which  is  very  fine.  The 
ruitic  ihape  and  mufcular  agility,  which,  in 
every  antique  inftance,  partakes  of  that  of  the 
goat,  are  exprefled  with  great  truth  and  fkill. 
This  fuperior  piece  of  art  was  difcovered  near* 
Rome  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  who  fold  it  to 
Lord  E. 

17.  A  ftatuc  of  Juno;  the  drapery  of 
which  is  good ;  but  the  hands  are  modem, 
and  probably  the  head. 

18.  A  ftatue  of  a  Nymph  with  Game; 
fragmented  in  many  parts. 

19.  A  ftatue  of  a  Veftal.  It  is  of  delicate 
fculpture,  but  has  been  greatly  injured. 

tucs.  Phawlrus  alludes  to  this  praAice  in  his  time,  by 
mercenary  artids  in  the  application  of  a  fable  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  fifth  book.  Vindex,  a  Roman  and  contempo* 
rary  with  Statius  and  Martial,  was  fo  well  acquainted  with 
the  ftyle  of  the  different  Greek  fcuiptors,  that  he  could 
decide  without  the.affiflance  of  the  name.  His  tafle  and 
(agacity  are  praifed  by  Statius  (1.  iv.  filv.  6.)  and  Martial 
().  ix.  Epig.  43)  concludes  a  dialogue  between  them,  by 
.making  him  exclaim, 

Graece  num  quid  ait  Poeu  nefcis? 
Infcripta  eft  bads  indicatque  nomea 
tf'  At;«-ivi|r«*^  If  go,  Pliid.z  put^vu 

2Q.  An 
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20.  An  Amazon.  The  legs  and  arms  are 
new. 

2 1 .  A  buft  of  a  boy,  with  the  latus  clavus, 
perhaps  Caracalla.     Very  excellent. 

22.  A  buft  of  Septimius  Scverus.  Intirc 
excepting  a  part  of  the  nofe.  Of  coarfe  Ro- 
man fculpture. 

23.  A  female  buft,  of  which  the  features 
and  head-drels  referable  thole  on  the  medals 
of  Julia  Pia.  It  is  a  fine  portrait.  The  un- 
certainty or  mifapplication  of  ftatues  and 
bufts  as  portraits  is  greater  in  thole  of  private 
perlbns,  than  of  the  emperours,  their  wives  or 
others  of  the  imperial  connexion,  whofe 
coins  confirm  the  refemblance.  The  forms 
and  attribute  of  the  deities  were  Ibme- 
times  afilumed  by  individuals,  among  the  Ro- 
mans. 

53.  A  ftatue  of  an  Emprefs,  deified  as 
Ceres,  the  drapery  of  which  is  in  a  good 
ftyle. 

24.  A  female  buft  unknown,  in  high  pre- 
fervation.  It  is  a  very  curious  and  good 
piece  of  fculpture.  The  hair  is  much 
fwelled  out  on  either  fide,  and  tied  in 
a    knot    behind:     in    front    are    tufts    of 

flowers. 
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Hovrers  ^  On  the  teflara  of  die  pedefic^  is 
Cupid  burning  a  butter-fly  with  a  torch^  on^ 
of  the  emblems  of  diflblutipa. 

2$.  A  female  bufi:  having  the  attire  much 
like  that  of  the  Fauflinas.  Intire,  but  the 
neck  has  been  broken  off. 

zS.  A  buft  of  a  man,  refembling  Hadrian ; 
intire^  but  of  coarie  fculpture. 

27.  A  buft  of  a  child,  draped  with  the 
"  latus  clavus,"  and  the  **  bulla  aurea."  The 
neck  has  been-  broken,  and  the  nofe  reftored» 
In  the  fineft  Greek  ftyle. 

2S.  A  buft  with  the  "-latus  clavus/*  in* 
tire  to  half  the  pedeftal;  nofe  reftored.  It 
refemblcs  Septimius  Severus  rather  than  Pef* 
ccnnius  Niger  %  which  it  has  been  called^ 
and  is  of  the  coarfe  fculpture  of  his  timd. 

^  Ta(ro*s  varied  and  minute  dercriptions  of  Armida's 
hair»Gierus.  Liberata, canto  xv.  ftanza  161 ,  c.  xvi.  ft.  18^ 
but  efpecially  ftanza  23.  Petrarch's  "  negletto  ad  arte  c'o- 
ncUato  et  hirto,"  and  Milton's  "  hyacinthinc  locks"  have 
been  all  ftudied  from  the  antique. 

•  Pcfccnnius  Niger  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  by 
the  emperour  Pertinax,  and  afpired  to  the  purple  at  hit 
death ;  but  Septimius  Severus  was  the  fuccefsful  can* 
didate; 

29.  ATiead 
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29.  A  head  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  upon  a 
modem  buft.  Aged  abQut  twenty^  no  beards 
much  mended. 

30.  A  head  of  a  boy  unknow^n,  with  a 
laurel  crown,  probably  one  of  the  nephews  of 
Auguftus.  The  iris  of  the  eye  is  ftrongly 
marked. 

31.  A  head  of  Venus  with  feveral  marks 
of  rcftoration.  It  has  a  fweet  and  expref- 
five  countenance  of  genuine  Greek  workr 
manihip. 

^Z*  A  head  engrafted  on  a  modem  buft 
of  a  Nymph  belonging  to  a  fimilar  groupe 
of  the  Satyr  and  Nymph,  as  that  in  the  Muf. 
Pio-Clcm.     Small  life  and  good, 

33.  A  female  head  unknown*  The  ftyle 
of  the  fculpture  and  head-dreis  is  from  the 
time  of  Auguftus  to  Nero.  The  hair  is  much 
plaited,  tied  behind  in  a  knot,  falling  in  ring- 
lets. It  is  a  good  portrait  and  in  £ne  pre«- 
fer\"ation.  There  is  a  memorable  diftinftion 
between  the  Grecian  and  Roman  bufts,  in 
point  of  execution  ^.     Thofe  of  the  imperial 

Romans 


^  The  moft  admired  imperial  huft  which  has  been  yet 

uifcovcrcd,  is  that  of  Lucius  Verus  in  the  Villa  Borghefe. 

3  There 
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Romans  are  infinitely  minute  and  exa(5l^  de-« 
jcending  even  to  every  particular  and  accident 
of  the  coimtenancc. 

In  thofc  of  the  Greek  philoibpbers  and 
heroes  we  are  ftruck  with  obferving  a  great 
and  unbroken  ftyle,  which  contents  itfelf  in 
delineating  only  thofc  remarkable  features, 
which  give  charafter  to  the  face.  The  one 
is  analogous  to  hiflorical  painting ;  the  other 
is  merely  portrait. 

34.  A  head  of  Septimius  Sevenis,  of  bad 
Iculpture  even  for  that  aera. 

35.  A  head  of  a  young  man  with  cloft 
hair. 

^6.  A  head  of  a  man  unknown,  ftrongly 
marked,  hair  and  beard  fhort.  Sculptiire  of 
the  time  of  the  Gordians  and  of  Gallienus. 

37.  A  head  of  one  of  the  Diofcuri  S  upon  a 

There  was  another  in  the  Barbarint  Palace.  That  once 
belonging  to  the  Mattei  coUedion,  now  in  Mr.  Townley*s, 
has  high  pretcnfions  to  eminence. 

S  The  Diofcuri  were  Caftor  and  Pollux.  TTieir  ftory 
is  told  by  Pindar  (Nem.  xv.)  by  Theocritus  (Idyll,  xv.) 
and  other  mythologies.  The  di(lin<9ion  of  a  Diofcoros  i| 
by  a  cap  made  like  an  egg,  cut  in  half,  In  alluAon  to  their 
birth,  and  tbeir  mother  Leda.  Cicero  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  iii« 
p.  21. 
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faiodem  buft.  Finely  executed.  From  the 
Barbarini  Palace. 

38.  A  head  of  a  man  unknown^  with  the 
hair  and  beard  in  mady  curls.  Of  good 
fculpture. 

^^.  A  head  of  an  old  woman  on  a  buft. 
The  head-drefs  is  that  of  the  wife  of  a  high 
prieft,  and  the  *'  Tutulus"  is  a  purple  ribband 
rolled  with  the  hair  round  the  head>  for  that 
diftinAion. 

40.  A  head  of  the  eftiprefs  Sabina  with  a 
diadem ;  having  the  fun^  moon^  and  ftars 
on  it. 

41.  A  head  of  Fauftina  the  elder,  the  buft 
not  its  own  ;  the  back  of  the  head  reftored ; 
but  the  face  of  fine  fculpture,  and  in  a  per- 
fect ftate. 

42.  A  female  head  reprefenting  Athens. 
Part  of  the  cafque  reftored.  Good  fculp- 
ture. 

43.  The  head  of  a  hero,  of  a  finely  marked 
charaAer.  The  face  is  ill  prefcrved;  the 
nofe  and  mouth  are  reftored ;  but  th'e  whole 
in  the  free  and  grand  ftyle  of  Greek  fculp- 
ture. It  is  of  a  colofifal  fize,  and  may  repre*^ 
fent  Ajax. 

44.  A  head  of  Didia  Clara  on  a  modem 

U  buft. 
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buft^  the  noie  reftored.     It  has  great  truth 

and  nature. 

45*  A  female  head  attired  like  Jufia  Titi, 
much  repaired. 

46.  A  head  of  Antoninus  Pius,  wkh  the 
neck  upon  a  grey  numachella  buil. 

47.  A  head  of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

48.  A  head  of  a  child  with  a  bonnet.  On 
an  antique  buil,  not  its  own. 

49.  A  head  of  Apollo  on  a  terminus>  with 
ringlets  highly  finiflied  ;  the  nofe  reftored. 

50.  A  head  of  Bacchus  on  a  terminus  in 
his  youthful  or  effeminate  charafter  **. 

In  a  private  room  is  a  curious  bufl.  The 
fecc  is  of  cryftal,  and  the  reft  of  porphyry. 
It  appears  to  be  of  Ifis  or  Arfmoe,  as  it  has 
the  Lotus  on  the  head, 

A  bas-relief  bronze  very  krge,  of  a  iacrifice 
to  Jupiter  Capkolinus.  There  is  a  priefl 
with  a  bull  before  an  altar.  Two  boys  lup* 
port  a  large  circular  fhield.  It  was  fent  lately 
from  Italy  by  the  Hon.  W.  Wyndham,  his 
Maje{ly*s  minifler  at  Florence. 


Dec  fismina  did 


Nee  paer  at  poffit. 

Otu>.  Met.  1.  iv.  537. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  ITATITAEY  MADE  BY 
SIR  ROBERT  WALP0L£>  EARL  OF  ORFORD^ 
AT  HOUGHTON,  NORFOLK. 

This  coUedsoti  coniifts  chiefly  of  buils> 
and  thoie  by  modem  artifts  are  particularly 
line. 

I*  A  female  btifl* 

2.  A  buft  of  a  Roman  Empfeia. 

3-  A  buft  of  Mafcus  AureliU9« 

4»  A  buft  of  Trajan* 

5.  A  buft  of  Septimius  Severus. 

6.  A  buft  of  Commodusi  ivhich  with  that 
preceding  was  given  by  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani  to  General  Churchill,  atid  by  him 
to  Sir  K.  Walpole. 

7.  A  buft  of  a  young  Hercules. 
.^  8.  A  buft  of  Fauftina  the  elder. 

9.  A  buft  of  Comnoiodus  when  young 
I  a  A  head  of  Jitter. 
1 1 .  A  head  of  a  Philofopher. 
iz.  A  head  of  the  Emperour  Hadrian. 
13.  A  head  of  Pbllux  or  Diofcuros.     • 

U  2  14.  A  head 
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14.  A  head  of  a  Philofbpher. 

15.  A  head  of  Julia  Pia,  the  wife  of  Se- 
vcrus. 

1 6.  A  fmall  buft  of  Venus. 

BT  MOI>£RN  SCULPT0E9. 

I  A  groupc  of  a  man  and  woman  by  Gio^ 
vanni  di  Bologna^  from  the  ffory  of  the  rape 
of  the  Sabines.  Thefe  figures  differ  in  their 
attitudes  from  the  famous  groupe  of  the  fame 
iubjeA  in  the  Loggia  de  Lanci  at  Florence^ 
but  are  mafterpieccs  for  drawing,  for  the 
ftrength  of  the  man  and  the  tender  delicacy 
of  the  woman.  This  bronze  was  given  to 
Lord  Orford  by  Sir  Horace  Mann. 

:^.  The  Laocoon^  a  fine  caft  in  bronze  by 
Girardon. 

3,  4.  Tiber  and  Nilus  in  bronze  from  the 
antiques  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

5,  6,  The  Medici  and  Borghefe  Vafes  in 
bronze. 

7>  8,  9,  10.  Urbs  Roma,  Minerva,  Anti- 
nous,  Apollo  Belvidere. — In  bronze  by  Ca- 
millo  Rufconi. 
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THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
THE  HONOURABLE  HORATIO  WALPOLE, 
AFTERWARDS  EARL  OF  ORFORD^  AT 
STRAWBERRY   HILL,   MIDDLESEX* 


I  •  An  E^gle  found  in  the  gardens  of  Boo* 
capadugli^  within  the  precinA  of  the  baths 
of  Caracalla  at  Rome.  It  has  been  confider- 
ed  as  fuperior  to  the  celebrated  bronze  in  the 
villa  Mattei. 

2.  A  buft  of  Vefpafian  in  Bafaltes^  of  ex- 
celleut  workmanfliip,  purchaied  from  the 
coUedlion  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni. 

* 

3.  A  buft  of  Marcxis  AurelixjJSii 

4.  A  buft  of  Domatilla,  the  wife  of  Vcipa- 
fian,  very  rare. 

5.  A  buft  of  Camillus^  or  a  iacrificlng 
Pricft. 

6.  A  buft  of  Julia  Maefa, 

7.  A  buft  of  Fauftina  the  elder, 

8.  A  buft  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of  Clau- 
dius, very  rare. 

U  3  9.  A  fmall 
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9.  A  fmall  bronze  buft  of  Caligula,  with 
iilvcr  eyes.  It  appears  to  be  a  portrait  of  that 
emperour,  at  the  commencement  of  his  mad- 
nefs.  It  was  one  of  the  antiques  dug  up 
when  Hcrculaneum  was  firft  difcovercd.  It 
belonged  to  the  Prince  D'EJboeuf,  and  was 
fcnt  by  Sir  Horace  Mann  to  Mr.  Walpole. 

10.  An  antique  figure  of  a  Mufe  in  filverj 
iitting. 

1 1  •  A  fmall  bronze  butt  of  Cars^calla. 

13.  A  buft  of  Tiberius  bought  of  Mr. 
Jennens. 

13.  A  buft  of  Julia  Domna. 

1 4-  A  buft  of  Julia,  the  wife  of  the  Em- 
perour  Titus, 

15.  A  buft  called  Cicero. 

16.  A  groupe  of  Harpocrates  and  Telei- 
phones. 

1 7.  A  ftatue  of  Antinous,  of  Greek  wotk- 
inanfhip. 

1 8.  A  ftatue  of  Zenocrates. 

Mr*  H.  Walpole  purchafed  the  whole  coU 
le<%ion  of  fmall  antique  bronzes,  Roman  cu- 
linary inftrumeiits,  lamps,  &c.  which  had 
been  made  by  Dr.  Conyers  Middlcton,  the 
biographer  of  Cicero,  (Juring  his  refidengc 
ftt  RojnCt 
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THE  EARL  OF  CARL{SL£*S  COLLECTION  Ot 
STATUARY  AT  CASTLE  HOWARD,  YORK* 
SHI&S. 


1.  Cupid  bending  his  bow.  Afhituefour 
feet  bigh.  The  head  broken  off;  the  legs 
and  arms  reftored.  It  is  a  duplicate  of  Sir 
R.  Worfley's. 

2.  A  head  of  a  boy  unknown ;  probably  a 
portrait.  The  bull  is  modern^  and  the  hair 
is  minutely  picked  out^  as  charadlerifUc 
of  the  aera  of  Philip,  the  Roman  Emperor. 

3.  A  buft  of  a  man,  entire,  refcmbling  one  in 

•  _  

Mr.  Lyde  Brown's  colle<flion  now  at  Peterf- 
burgh.  The  face  and  drapery  are  highly  po- 
liihed,  but  the  hair,  beard,  and  fringe  of  the 
drapery,  remain  freih  from  the  tool.  In  the 
teflbra  of  the  plinth  is  a  Cupid  ipearing  a 
Boar.  In  the  ftyle  of  the  Nero  at  Wilton, 
which  is  not  antique. 

4.  A  bud:  of  Domitiusi¥^nobarbus,  as  in  the 
abpvc  mentioned  colledion.     The  buihy  iidc 

U  4  hair 
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hair  and  beard  arc  freih  from  the  tool.  Pac^ 
and  drapery  poliflicd,  but  impcrfe<Sl.  The 
plinth  is  divided  into  three  cQmpartments.  Ii^ 
the  ilyle  of  the  age  pf  the  Antouine?. 

5.  A  buft  of  Antoninus  Piys  j  probably  a  real 
portrait,  and  well  finilhed.  The  right  fliouldcir 
and  nofe  are  ref):ored. 

.  6.  A  buft  of  Commodus  wheii  young.  In-r 
tire ;  the  drapery  is  poliihed.  Bufts  of  thi^ 
Emperor  were  frequent^  and  by  the  beft  fculpr 
tors  then  exifting  at  Rome. 

7.  A  head  of  Agrippina,  entire ;  but  to  be 
doubted.  The  hair  is  difpofed  in  rows  of  der 
tached  curls,  land  the  buft  modem. 

■  ■        ■  * 

8.  A  head  of  Bacchus  Diphues,  fimilar  to 
that  called  Ariadne    in  the  Capitol.      It  is 

flefliy  and  efFeminate. 

9.  A  head  of  Atis  '\  with  jthe  Phrygian  hon-f 

I  The  Ati?  is  in  the  ftylc  of  Mr.  Tqwnley's  Apollo. 
Atis  is  called  "  Cybcleius"  by  Ovid  (Met.  1.  x.  v.  104.) 
Ho  was  the  prieft  of  Gybele,  and  beloved  by  her.  His 
fiory  is  mythological,  as  may  be  feen  in  Arnobius,  1.  v. 
Adonis- Atis  was  wor(bipped  by  the  Egyptians  as  Orifis, 
and  by  the  Aflyrians  by  the  title  of  Thammuz.  Macrc^ 
)>ius,  I.  i.  Saturn,  c.  2j.  Selden  de  Diis  Syriis  Syntag. 
p.  10.  He  was  the  firft  Hicrophant,  or  teacher  of  MyC* 
tcries. 
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net,  much  mutilated  and  reflored.  Of  excel* 
lent  fculpture. 

I  o.  A  head  of  a  Diofcuros ;  noie  reftored* 

11.  A  head  of  Silenus  or  Pan^  much  in  the 
iJyle  of  that  in  the  Vatican. 

12.  A  head  of  Minerva«  Hecate  in  Bigio  or 
grey  marble.  The  cafque  refembles  that  of 
the  '*  Urbs  Roma/'  The  creft  is  a  winged 
^rpent.  On  the  fides  are  equeftrian  A  ma* 
zons.     Face  modem. 

13.  A  large  mafque  of  Bacchus  Barbatus, 
with  the  knot  curls  on  the  forehead^  fillet,  &c. 

1 4.  A  head  of  Ifis,  intire ;  with  the  diadema 
and  wreath  of  Lotus  flowers* 

15.  A  head  of  a  Roman^  large  life^  iaid  to  be 
Junius  Brutus. 

16.  A  figure  of  At)s  Diphues,  in  fmall 
bronze. 

1 7.  A  figure  of  Nemefis  or  Medufa  ^,  Do. 
She  is  fitting  with  an  air  of  melanchqly, 

the  hand  fupporting  the  head,  and  refting  on 
the  knee.  A  ferpent  twifted  about  each 
arm.     Serpeiit  and  wings  on  the  head.     It 

y^  The  moft  celebrated  buft  known  to  exift,  is  that  of 
Sf  eduia  in  the  Roif4oQini  Palace  at  Rome. 
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has  been  probably  attached  to  a  Le&ifter<* 
nium  ^ 

1 8.  A  figure  of  Mars,  Do. 

Several  animals^  likewife  in  fmall  bronze. 

Two  groupes  of  a  Lion  tearing  a  BulU  as 
frequently  feen  on  Sarcophagi  of  higher  anti- 
.qmty,  being  an  ufual  fymbol  of  diiTolution. 

A  Sarcophagus^  with  a  Genius,  in  the  char 
tafter  of  Ofiris,  fi^ported  by  others-  The 
top  is  a  modem  flab,  into  which  is  inferted  a 
drunken  Silenus  aileep. 

A  Sarcophagus,  three  feet  long,  upon 
which  is  a  Genius  with  a  Goat.  It  is  of 
good  fculpture,  though  many  parts  are  re** 
ilored. 

^  Ledtflemia  were  feaftsof  the  SeptemTiri  Epulones  when 
the  ftatues  of  the  gods  were  laid  on  rich  couches  (called 
likewife  Le(5liftemia),  aiid  were  confidered  as  principal 
guefts.  Caius  Sedius,  for  whom  the  Pyramid  near  Rome 
was  crc&cd,  was  one  of  the  Septemviri  Epulones, 
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XHE  COLI^ECTION  OF  MARBLES  MADE.BT 
CHARLES  TOWNLETj  ESQ.  PARK  STREET, 
WESTMINSTER. 


^  IngcniaxD  fobtiit  videndis  Artibas.*' 

Hoa*  EpifL 

I .  A  STATUE  of  Ifis  or  Ceres,  the  (izc  of 
life.  The  left  hand  holds  the  thurybulum ; 
the  head  is  crowned  with  a  diadem,  over 
which  between  two  ierpents  ere<%  is  placed  a 
difcus  with  ejirs  of  corn  fpringing  from  it, 
correiponding  to  the  defcription  of  this  deitj 
by  Apulciusi  Met.  1.  xi.  This  ftatue  was 
formerly  in  the  Maccarani  Palace  at  Rome. 

a.  A  fmall  ftatue  of  Ifis  or  of  a  Mufe  fit* 
ting  on  a  rock  and  playing  on  the  barbiton. 
)t  was  formerly  in  the  Barbarini  Palace. 

^.  A  ftatae  the  iize  of  life,  of  the  Libert 

or 
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or  Female  Bacchus  ^,  attended  like  that  god 
by  the  panther,  and  bearing  the  thyrfus  on 
her  fhouldcr,  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  on  her 
bead.  Her  drapery  confifts  of  a  long  tunic,  over 
which  a  fhort  veft  hangs  a  little  way  below 
the  waift,  and  is  bound  cloie  by  a  belt,  which 
paffes  over  the  right  ihoulder  and  between 
the  breafts.  Found  in  1774  at  Roma  vec-* 
chia. 

4.  A  ftatue  of  Ms,  6  f.  6  inches  high,  re- 
prefented  in  her  dignified  charadter,  as  the 
queen  and  mother  of  all  things,  having  upon 
her  head  the  mjr^ic^l  baikist  formed  of  the 
Lotus  flower,  which  was  the  primitive  fym- 
bol  of  the  paffive  means  of  produAion,  per* 
ibnified  under  the  denomination  of  this  god- 
dels.  The  other  ornaments  upon  this  figure, 
fuch  as  the  chaplct,  ear-rings,  &c.  are  all  com- 
pofed  of  myftical  forms.  The  right  hand  is 
modem  ;  but  the  original,  no  doubt,  held  the 
Lotus  flower  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
figure  is  fb  frequently  repeated  on  medals, 
pameos,  &c.     This  flatue  was  found  about 

0RPH.  Hymn.  5.  v.  9.  40.  v.  4. 
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two  miles  beyond  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Me- 
tclla,  near  the  Appian  Road^  during  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Sixtus  V.  who  placed  it  in  his 
palace  called  the  Villa  Montalto^  and  it  was 
added  to  this  colleftion  in  1786. 

5.  A  Terminus  of  Pan,  or  of  Bacchus  the 
harmonizer.  It  is  compofed  of  the  fquare 
cippus,  with  the  ufual  bearded  head  of  Bac- 
chus upon  it,  to  which  are  added  arms  holding 
a  flute  of  a  particular  form  to  the  lips,  which 
mark  ftrongly  the  a<ft  of  blowing.  This  ele- 
gant Terminus,  which  is  about  four  feet  high, 
is  alio  drefled  in  the  Baflareid  robe,  and  the 
head  is  ornamented  with  a  diadem  faftened 
by  a  cord.  It  was  found  in  1779,  in  the 
Villa  of  Antoninus  Pius,  near  Civita  Lavinia^ 
the  ancient  Lannvium. 

6.  A  ilatue  of  Bacchus  ^  of  the  age  and 
fize  of  a  boy  three  feet  high.  The  head  is 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  ivy,  and  the  body 
is  ingeniously  inveiled  in  the  ikin  of  a  goat, 
of  which  the  legs  form  a  knot  below  the 


*  *•  Tibi  cum  fine  cornibus  adllat 
Virgineum  caput  eft." 

OviD.  Met.  I.  iir.  V.  20. 
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breails.     It  was  found  in  the  Villa  of  Antoni<* 
nus  Pius  before  mentioned  in  1775. 

7.  Statue  of  a  young  Bacchus,  the  fizc  of 
life.  It  is  naked,  excepting  the  fkin  of  a 
lion,  covering  part  of  both  ihoulders  and  the 
bread;  the  feet  are  likewife  covered  with 
iandals.  The  left  arm  embraces  an  effemi-^ 
nate  or  ^androgenous  figure  of  Ampelus,  the 
upper  part  of  which  has  the  form  of  a  young^ 
genius,  with  the  vine  leaves  and  grapes 
Springing  from  the  cheeks  and  the  body, 
which  gradually  lofes  the  human  form  and 
terminates  in  a  vine  plant.  At  the  root  is 
a  Lizard>  and  a  Leopard  with  a  collar  of  ivy 
round  its  neck  is  biting  at  a  bunch  of  grapes.^ 
This  mythological  groupe  was  found  in  177^ 
near  La  Storta,  the  firft  poft  from  Rome>  ott 
the  road  to  Florence. 

8.  A  ftatue  of  an  old  Faun  intoxicated,  of 
Silenus,  nearly  extended  on  his  back  in  an 
adion  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Faun  in  bronze, 
engraved  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  bronzes 
in  the  Muf.  D'Ercolano,  p.  161.  The  head 
was  originally  bound  with  a  wreath  of  fome 
kind  of  metal,  as  appears  by  the  holes  to 
which  it  had  been  fixed.     It  is  the  fize  of 

6  life. 
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life.    The  right  arm  and  both  feet  are  mo<» 
dem  restorations. 

g.  A  ilatue  of  Libera  or  Ariadne,  fix  feet 
four  inches  high,  naked  to  the  waift,  and 
draped  below.  Found  in  1775  in  the  mind 
of  the  maritime  baths,  eretfted  by  the  Em- 
peror Claudius  at  Oflia. 

10.  A  flatue  of  Adonis*^,  in  the  form  of 
an  effeminate  youth  upon  his  back  afleep  up- 
on a  rock.  On  the  head  is  the  petafus  ti^. 
with  a  firing  under  the  chin.  The  chlamy^ 
is  faflrened  with  a  fibula  on  the  flioulder  co- 
rering  part  of  the  body,  and  on  the  feet  arc 
fandals  tied  with  bandages  reaching  to  the 
midleg.     It  was  found  at  Roma  Vccchia  in 

^774- 

1 1 .  A  flatue  of  Thalia,  the  pafloral  Mufe,. 

richly  draped  with  the  tunic,  and  an  outward 
loofc  garment  of  fo  fine  a  texture,  that  the 
ibrm  of  the  body  and  Jimbs,  though  covered, 
arc  very  apparent.  The  head,  as  ufually  of 
this  Mufe,  is  covered  with  a  wreath  of  iv}% 
and  io  the  right  hand  is  the  Pedum,  or  paflo-^ 
toral  crook.     This  flatue  was  difcovered  in 

c  Lucian.  D)al.  Deorum,  torn.  i.  p  232.  Muf.  Caper. 
T.  iv.  p,  249. 
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I  jy6y  in  the  ruins  of  the  maritime  baths  df 
Claudius  at  Oftia,  near  the  Libera  (No.  9), 
and  is  five  feet  ten  inches  high. 

j^.  A  ftatue  of  Diana^  the  fize  of  life, 
draped  and  in  the  action  of  throwing  a  jave^* 
Hn,  or  of  holding  a  torch.  Which  of  thefc 
charaders  originally  belonged  to  this  (latue 
is  uncertain,  the  greater  part  of  the  arms 
having  been  reftored ;  moft  probably  the  latter, 
from  the  hair  being  tied  on  the  top  of  the 
head  in  imitation  of  flames,  according  to 
the  uftial  representations  of  Diana  Lrucifera 
on  medals  and  other  monuments.  Found  in 
177^,  near  La  Storta,  as  (No.  7)'*. 

13.  A  ftatue  of  a  Difcobolus  bending  for- 
ward in  the  ad:  of  throwing  the  Difcus,  the 
original  of  which  was  in  bronze,  and  the 
work  of  Myro.  This  very  fuperior  ftatue  ^as 
found  in  1791,  in  part  of  Hadrians  Villa, 
near  Tivoli,  now  belonging  to  the  Marefofchi 
family. 

14.  A  portrait  of  a  youth  in  the  form  of  a 
Terminus,  to  which  are  added  the  human 
fhoulders.     This  youth  had  been  dedicated  to 

'  Lucian.  Phiiopfeudes.  Qaintilian  de  Inft.  Orat.  I.  xii. 
c.  14.     Pliny,  ].  XXXJ7. 

or 
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of  placed  under  the  proteAion  of  Mercury,  as 
appears  from  the  attributes  of  that  Deity 
which  accompany  the  portrait.  It  is  nearly 
five  feet  highj  and  was  found  near  Frafcati  in 
1770. 

1 5.  A  ftatue  in  bronze  of  Apollo,  with  the 
chlamys  faflened  over  the  left  ihoulder  by  a 
fibula,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  hanging 
over  the  arm,  falls  down  to  the  feet.  It  was 
purchafed  at  Monfieur  L'AUemand  de  Choi- 
feul's  fale  at  Paris  1774,  and  is  engraved,  but 
very  badly,  in  Count  Caylus*  Antiquities, 
vol.  iu  pL  yy.     Two  feet  four  inches  high. 

16.  A  Cupid  lying  afleep  upon  the  (kin  of 
a  Lion,  the  club  and  other  attributes  of  Her« 
cules  are  placed  before  him,  and  his  bow  and 
quiver  of  arrows  behind  him,  a  Lizard  at  his 
feet,  and  another  is  creeping  from  under  the 
Lion*s  Ikin.  The  plinth  is  three  feet  long. 
It  once  belonged  to  Cardinal  Alexander  AU 
bani  and  to  Mr.  Beaumont.  Cupid  with  a 
Lizard  is  in  the  Arundel,  and  other  colledions 
in  England. 

17.  A  fmall  ftatue  of  Cupid  bending  his 
bow.  A  Lion's  Ikin  hangs  over  the  quiver, 
which  ferves  as  the  fupport.  It  was  found  in 
1775,  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  «nclofed  with- 
in 
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bora  at  Caftel  Guide,  the  an* 

w  «    a'g^        ^iierc  Antoninus  Pius  died, 

^^    ,       (5^eria  Fauftina,  his  wife,  had  a 

^    ^  Ca0^^^    dcfcribes    a    ftatue     in 

zc  cx^^^y  ^^  ^^^^  attitude,  as  a  mdft  ad-» 

mired  w>rk  o(  Praxiteles,  who  flourifl>eA4n 

the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.     Paufanias 

incntions  but  one  copy,  which  was  of  Cupid 

I)jr  Menodorus,  after  Praxiteles,     Sir  R.  Worf- 

hj  has  one  at  Appuldurcombe,  and  there  i? 

another  at  Wilton,  but  neither  of  thefe  has 

the  Lion's  ikin  thrown  ovei;  the  trunk  of  a 

tree.     The  many  antique  repetitions,  which 

have  been  difcovered,  thirteen  of  which  ftill 

exift,  may  afcertain  to  us,  that  they  are  copies 

^f  that  fimious  mafterpiece. 

1 8.  A  torfo  of  a  fmall  ilatue  of  Venus, 
purchased  of  CavacepjM  the  fculptor,  at 
,Jiome. 

19.  A  ftatue*  four  feet  high,  wanting  the 
greater  part  of  both  arms,  of  a  Venus,  or, 
more  properly,  of  the  goddefs  Ifis  under  her 
appellation  of  Angerona,  who  is  rd|>reiented 
on  ancient  monuments  with  the  finger  of  the 
right  hand  apjJied  to  the  mouth>  in  winch 

«  Lucian.  Appuleius  Met.  L  zo. 
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a(^ion  this  figure  was  probably  employed,  as  a 
iinall  point  of  marble  remained  on  the  chin. 
Kis  is  thus  reprefentcd  in  a  ftatc  of  fiUncc  or 
inadion. 

20*  A  ilatue  of  a  Faun,  about  four  feet 
high,  holding  a  fyringa  in  the  right  hand  and 
a  pcdum^  in  the  left ;  formerly  in  the  Mac- 
carani  palace  at  Rome.  The  reftorationtf 
were  executed  by  Algardi. 

:<i,  22.  Two  ftatues  about  four  feet  high^ 
found,  in  1775,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  in  the 
jruins  of  the  Villa  of  Antoninus' Pius,  lituate 
near  Civita  Lavinia,.  the  ancient  Lanuviura^ 
They  are  antique  repetitions  of  a  ftatuc  in 
bronze  defcribed  by  Pliny  and  Paufanias,  as 
one  of  the  moft  admJ.red  works  of  Praxiteles, 
This  ftatue  was  diftinguilhcd  at  Athens, 
where  it  ftood  in  the  ftreet  of  the  Tripods,  by 
the  name  of  EfEPiBOHTaN;  (meaning  Prae- 
clarus,  the  renowned)  because  that  great 
fculptor  had  ingeniously  united  in  that  figure 
two  very  different  ftiythological  charaifters, , 
namely,  that  of  Bacchus,  whofe  form  when 
young  is  graceful  and  c^tAinate,  and  that  of 
a  fatyr.     On  the  firft  a^ed,  tbefe  ftatues 

.1 
'  At  tu  fume  pedum.        Viae.  EcJ.  V.  v.  8S. 
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give  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  young  fiacchus^^ 
with  an  attitude  of  graceful  dignity^  and  the 
head  gently  inclined  forward ;  but  ibon  the 
joint  charader  of  the  iatyr  appears  in  the 
hom9»  the  pointed  ears  and  the  fhaggy  hair 
of  the  goat,  and  the  body  partakes  likewife 
of  firmnefs  and  mufcular  drynei^.  Th^ 
^tues  are  further  remarkable  for  bearing  on 
their  fupports  the  names  of  the  artifts,  en- 
graved in  ancient  Greek  letters  K 

2^.  A  rccum-' 

S  On  one  of  them  is  the  following  infcription,  partly 
tffiuxd  by  the  mark  of  an  iron  cramp,  which  muft  have 
ferved  in  an  ancient  repair  of  this  ftatue,  and  (hews  that  it 
was  highly  valued. 

MAFKOS 

Kosxor 

TIOS 
KEPAnN 
'  EnOIEI 

And  upon  the  other  is  written, 

MAAPKOS 
KOXLOrC 
TlOX 

MAAPKOT 
,  AIIEABT 

aspos 

KEP^ilN 
EnOIEL 

The 


\ 
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23.  A  recumbent  figure  of  Diana^  of  tlic 
fize  of  fmall  life,  with  clofe  drapery,  rcffting 
on  her  left  hand,  and  advancing  the  right. 
Upon  the  plinth  is  her  bow  with  the  heads  of 
Gryphons  at  the  ends  of  it. 

This 

The  names  of  Marcus,  Coflut'ms,  Cerdo,  arilRoman, 
although  written  in  Greek  chara<^ers,  which  Iang;uage  was 
much  in  ufe  at  Rome  under  the  Antonines.  As  the  artift 
mentioned  in  the  fecond  infcription  takes  the  fame  name, 
and  adds  that  he  was  the  freedman  of  Marcus,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  was  likewife  his  pupil.  Vitruvius,  in  the 
preface  to  his  feventh  book,  obferves,  that  a  Roman  citizen^ 
named  Coflutius,  built  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Ju-* 
piter  of  the  Corinthian  order.  But  what  renders  thefe  in* 
fcriptions  more  valuable  is,  that  before  their  difcovery,  in 
1775*  there  exifled  only  one  inftance  of  the  word 
''  EIIOIEr  being  infcribed  with  the  name  of  an  artift  oa 
a  ftatue  that  was  poGtively  declared  to  be  a  copy,  namely, 
the  Cornuaglia  Venus,  copied  as  the  infcription  imports  hj 
Menophantes  from  the  Venus  of  Troas.  Here  are  thrqe 
certain  proofs,  that  the  exprefBon  *'  EIIOIEr  was  ufed  by 
the  ancient  copyers  of  celebrated  ftatues,  the  ftrid  mean* 
ing  of  which  is  **  worked  at  it,"  and  in  thefe  inftances  it 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  fenle  of  **  invenit,"  invented  it. 
This  fame  term  '*  EnOIEl/*  is,  however,  uniformly  ufed 
by  all  the  artifts,  whofe  names  have  been  found  on  works 
of  art,  although  none  of  them  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  or 
any  ancient  writers  concerning  the  renowned  fculptors  of 
Greece.    There  is  not  even  a  prefumptive  record  of  the 

X  3  authors 
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This  figure^  and  one  fiinilar  to  it^  purchafeil 
]by  Count  Walmoden,  were  found,  in  1/65, 
in  the  Villa  Vcrofpi,  the  iitc  of  the  magnifi* 
cent  gardens  of  Saluft,  near  the  Circus  of 
Flora,  and  the  Salarian  Gate  of  Rome.  It  is 
probable,  that  they  had  been  part  of  the  de- 
corations of  the  fountain,  of  which  there  ap- 
peared* traces  in  the  form  of  a  crcfcent,  com- 
pofed  of  rich .  marbles  and  mofaics.  There 
krc  two  other  repetitions  of  thefe  figures,  one 
of  which  is  in  the  Borghefe,  and  the  other  in 
the  Colonna  palaces.  ^ 

54.  A  fmall  ftatue  of  Hercules,  in  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  fitting  on  a  rock,  covered 
with  the  lion's  ikin.  There  are  many  repe- 
titions of  this  compofition,  of  which  the 
Torfb  in  the  Vatican  appears  to  have  been 

authon  of  the  Bclvidere  Apollo,  the  Florence  Venus,  and 
the  Vatican  Mercury,  but  the  excellence  of  thefe  ftatucs 
evinces,  that  they  were  originals  by  great  mailers.  TJic 
dying  Gladiator,  commonly  fo  called,  ranks  in  merit  with 
the  before-mentioned  (latues,  yet  is  probably  a  copy  of  a 
ftatue  in  bronze  by  Ctefilaus,  of  a  wounded  man  at  the 
point  of  death,  in  whom,  according  to  Pliny,  might  be 
perceived  how  many  moments  of  life  yet  remained. 
*'  Vulneratum  deficientem,  in  quo  poflit  intelligi  quantum 
reftet  animie." 

the 
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the  original.     The  right  aitn  is  improperly 
reilored,  holding  apples  inftead  of  a  patera. 

2S*  A  ftatue  in  bronze  of  Hercules,  carry-  * 
ing  away  apples  from  the  gardens  of  the  HeA 
perides.  Behind  him  is  an  apple  tree,  on 
which  hangs  the  ferpent  or  dragon,  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  deftroyed.  It  was  found  at 
Gebeleh,  a  fmall  modern  town  near  the  fitc 
of  the  ancient  Byblos,  on  the  coaft  of  Syria, 
and  was  fcnt  to  England  by  the  late  Dr. 
Swinney,  Chaplain  to  the  Embafly  at  Con^ 
ftantinOplc  in  1779,  where  he  purchafcd  it 
of  a  Greek  merchant,  who  had  recently  pro- 
cured it  upon  its  firft  difcovery.  Two  feet 
fix  inches  high. 

z6.  A  figure  of  a  youth  placed  on  thfe 
ground,  with  one  leg  bent  under  him,  and 
the  other  ftrctched  forward.  He  holds  with 
both  hands  the  fragment  of  an  arm,  which  he 
is  biting,  and  which  is  part  of  another  figure, 
compofing  originally  a  groupt  of  two  youths, 
who  had  quarcllcd  at  the  game  of  the  Talus, 
as  appears  by  one  of  the  bones  which  remains 
in  the  hand  of  the  broken  arm.  The  body 
is  covered  in  part  by  a  veft  made  of  the  fkin 
of  fome  animal.*  This  groupe  was  found  in 
the  baths  of  Titus  at  Rome,  during  the  pon- 

X  4  tificate 
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tificate  of  Drban  VIII.  and  was  placed  by 
Cardinal  Franccfco  Barbarini,  nephew  of  tbat 
Pope,  in  the  Barbarini  Palace,  from  whence 
it^paffed  to  this  colleAiou  in  1768,  Tho 
Ailragalizontes  of  Polycletus  are  recorded  by 
Pliny  to  have  been  in  bronze,  and  placed  m 
the  palace  of  Tifus,  contiguous  to  the  Flavian 
amphitheatre^.  The  fubjeft  of  this  groupc, 
according  fo  exaftly  with  the  above  mention^ 
cdji  Uttle  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its  being 
a  repetition  of  it,  as  originally  conjectured  by 
Winckelniann,  T.  ii.  p.  196. 

27.  A  groupe  of  a  Faun  and  a  Nymph, 
fmall  life,  found,  1772,  by  Domenico  de  An- 
gelis,  in  the  Pianura  di  Caffio,  near  Tivoli, 
with  niany  other  valuable  monuments,  now 
placed  in  the  Vatican,  and  mentioned  by  Vif:- 
conti,  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  T.  i.  p.  13, 

28.  A  groupe  of  a  Dog  and  Bitch  at 
play,  about  two  feet  high.  A  groupe  nearly 
fimilar  to  this,  now  in  the  Vatican  Mufeum, 
was  found  with  it,   1 774,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamil^ 

^  <<  Polycletus  fecit  duos  pueros  talis  nudos  ludentes,  qui 
vocantur  Aftragalizontes,  et  font  in  Titi  imperatom  atrict, 
quo  qpere  nullum  abfolutius  plerique  judicant.'^  fk^n 
L  xxj(iy. 

ton* 
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ton,  at  Monte  Cagnuolo,  which  ftands  within 
the  precindl  of  the  villa  of  Antoninus  Pius^ 
at  Lanuvium. 

29.  A  terminus  of  the  bearded  Bacchusi 
in  his  Priapeid  charaAer.  The  whole  cippus 
with  the  head  is  intire,  and  of  ancient  Greek 
workmanfhip.  It  is  fix  feet  high,  was  fopnd 
near  Baiae,  in  1771,  and  was  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  the  late  Dr.  Adair. 

30.  A  head  of  Juno,  larger  than  life, 
crowned  with  an  indented  tutulus  or  diadem> 
peculiar  to  the  priefthood.  Brought  from 
Rome  1774. 

3 1 .  A  colofTal  head  of  Minerva,  fcnt  frOm 
Rome  1787.  '  The  ancient  eyes  had  been 
made  of  various  materials,  in  imit^on  of  the 
mttural  eye,  the  fockets  only  of  which  now 
remain.  The  border  alfo  is  all  that  remains 
of  the  helmet,  which  was  of  the  cjofe  fort, 
fuch  as  is  given  to  the  heads  of  Minerva  upon 
the  moft  early  medals  of  Athens. 

3:?.  A  head  of  Apollo  Philciius,  belonging 
anciently  to  a  ftatue  of  Apollo,  fimilar  to 
that  engraven  in  the  Muf.  Capitdl,  T.  iiL 
pi.  13.  This  head  was  obtained,  in  1773, 
from  Cardinal  Alexander  Albani,  upon  his 
removing  it  from  a  ftatue  of  Bacchus,  upon 

which 
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which  it  had  been  improperly  placed,  thea 
ilanding  in  his  villa  \ 

•  ^^.  A  head  of  MeiTallna,  wife  of  the  Em- 
perour  Claudius.  A  head  iimilar  to  this, 
and  the  only  other  known  of  this  emprefs  in 
marble,  is  engraved  in  the  Muf.  Capitol,  T.ii, 
pi.  14.  It  was  found  in  the.  Villa  Cafali,  up* 
on  the  Efquiline  Hill,  in  i  yy^  ^ 

34.  A  head  of  Aratus^  the  Cilician,  or  the 
Aftronomer.  It  was  found,  in  1770,  atMu- 
rsena,  amongil  rums  of  a  villa  belonging 
to  Sulpitius,  Varro  Muraena,  whofe  valua- 
ble library^  has  been  recorded,  and  who  was 
colleague  with  Auguftus  in  his  confulfhip.  • 
Similar  heads  are  in  the  mufeiim  of  the  Ca* 
pitol,  and.  in  the  coUeftion  of  Mr.  R.  P. 
Knight.     They  are  all  in  the  beft  %le  of 

i  Winckelmann.  Mon.  Ined  trat.  prelim,  p.  52. 

*^  Tacitus,  1.  ii,    Juvenal.  Sat.  vi.     Suetonius  in  Claud. 

'  Aratus  v/as  born  auSoIi,  in  Cilicia,  and  I'pent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonetas, 
who  reigned  in  Syria  about  the  126th  Olympiad.  His 
Poem  called  the  Phenoncmous,  was  commented  by 
Thales,  Zeno,  Calliraachus,  Calliflratus,  Crates,  and 
Thcoh,  and  was  tranflated  by  Cicero  and  Germanicus. 
£u(eb.  in  Chnm«    Suidas  et  Voffiua  de  Hift.  Graec* 

Grecian 
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jGtecian  iculpture,  correfponding  with  the  age 
he  lived  in. 

.  55.  A  terminus  head  of  Homer^  in  the 
younger  of  the  two  charadcrs  of  heads,  which 
have  been  found  in  marble,  and  are  fuppofed 
to  reprefent  the  father  of  Poetry,  becaufe  they 
jrefemble  the  heads  which  appear  infcribed 
with  his  name  upon  the  medals  of  Amaibris^ 
and  other  cities,  whofe  inhabitants,  to  do  ho- 
nour to  themfelves,  claimed  him  as  a  fellow 
citizen.  This  terminus  was  with  the  head 
«bove  mentioned. 

36.  A  head  of  Julia  Sabina,  the  daughter 
•of  Matidia,  whofe  mother  was  Marciana,  the 
fifter  of  Trajan.  Sabina  was  married  to  Ha- 
drian, in  tlie  year  100  of  our  aera>  feventeen 
years  before  he  was  declared  emperour.  She 
died,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  poifon,  in  138.  The 
elaborate  and  intricate  fafhion  of  plaithig  the 
hair,  which  appears  in  this  head,  prevailed 
chiefly  in  the  reigns  of  thcfe  two  empcrours, 
and  it  is  exadly  repeated  upon  the  medals  of 
this  emprefs. 

37.  A  head  of  Apollo  Mufagetes,  or  lead- 
er of  the  MuieSy  refembling  in  the  hair 
and  chara^er  of  the  face   the  head   of  a 

Mufc. 
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Mufe".  It  belonged  to  aftatue  of  Apollo*, 
fimilar  to  that  engraven  in  Muf.  Capitol, 
T,  iii.  15.  It  was  brought  to  England  by 
the  late  Mr.  Lyde  Browne. 

38.  A  head  of  Minerva,  found,  in  1784,  in 
the  Villa  Cafali,  amongft  ruins,  fuppoled  to 
liave  belonged  to  the  baths  of  Olympiadorus. 
The  eyes  were  formed  of  ftones  of  the  onyx 
kind,  or  of  vitrified  matter,'  in  imitation  of 
the  natural  eye.  The  helmet  and  the  brcaft 
sue  executed  in  bronze  by  Albacini,  from  an 
antique  buft  of  Minerva,  engraven  in  the 
Axth  volume  of  the  Vatican  Mufeum. 

39.  A  head  of  an  Amazon,  in  the  early 
ftyle  of  Grecian  fculpture.  It  belonged  to  a 
ftatue  fimilar  to  that  which  is  engraven  in 
Muf.  Capitol,  T.  ii.  ph  46,  and  to  that  for^ 
merly  in  the  Mattei  colledtion,  now  in  the 
Vatican.  Brought  from  Rome  by  Mr.  Lyde 
Browne, 

40.  A  head  belonging  to  a  ftatuc  of  one  of 
-the  Diofcuri,  a  charadler  frequently  repeated. 
Found  near  Rome  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton. 

*  Talis  erat  cuitu  facics,  qaam  diccre  vere 

VJrginea'm  in  puero,  oticril^m  in  vjrginc  pofles. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  vili.  v.  324. 

» 

41.  A  head 


^ 
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41  •  A  hftad  of  liis^  in  an  ancient  ilyle  of 
fculpturc,  ending  in  a  terminus.  .  It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  in  the  Pan- 
tanella^  a  part  of  Hadrian  s  villa,  near 
Tivoli. 

42*  A  head  of  Diana.  The  hair  of  the 
fides  is  tied  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  on  the  back  part  it  forms  a  buft,  v^hich 
projcds,  refembling  flames,  or  as  a  iymbol  of 
virginity  \ 

43.  A  head  of  Atis,  with  the  Phrygian  or 
myftical  conic  bonnet.    Found  near  Rome  ^ 

44.  A  head  bearing  a  helmet,  and  ending 
in  a  terminus  with  the  name  of  Pericles  thus 
infcribed  upo;i  it,  "  qEPlKAHS.*'  The  por- 
trait of  this  great  warrior  and  legiilator  wns 
not  known  in  thefe  days,  until  this  terminus^ 
and  another  fimilar  to  it,  but  of  a  lefs  ancient 
though  of  a  more  finilhed  flyle  of  fculpture^ 
were  difcovcrcd,  in  1 780,  at  the  Pianura  di 
Cailio.     Muf.  Pio-Clem.  T.  i.  p.  13,  and 


ut  faces  fpleadidas 


Qjjatiunt  comas.  Catullus. 

*  Diodonis  Sic.  1.  iv.     Catullus  Galltambic^    0?id. 
Met.  1.  X.  T.  104. 

T-vi. 
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T.  vi.  p.  43-     It  is  engraven  in  Lord  Hard- 
wickers  Athenian  Letters. 

45.  A  terminus  head  of  Homer,  rcprefcnt- 
ed  in  a  more  advanced  age,  and  in  a  more 
fublime  and  animated  charaAer  than  that  be- 
fore mentioned.  Found,  in  1780,  amongft 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Baias. 

46.  A  head  of  Jupiter.  This  exquiilte 
mor^eau  is  in  the  ftyle,  and  of  the  age  of 
Praxiteles,  when  grace  and  fbftnefs  of  ex- 
preiiion  were  added  to  truth  and  charac- 
ter ^ 

47.  An  animated  head,  larger  than  life, 

looking  upwards  in  great  agitation.  It  was 
found,  in  1771,  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  in 
that  part  of  Hadrian  s  villa,  near  Tivoli,  now 
called  the  Pantanella,  along  with  feveral  pieces 
of  the  ilatue  or  groupe  to  which  it  belonged. 
A  repetition,  or  copy  of  this  head,  but  in  an 
inferior  ftyle  of  fculpture,  was  found  near  it, 
wKich  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  Mufeum.    ^ 

48.  A  head,  formerly  in  the  Villa  Man- 


.C( 


hominum  fator  atqae  deorum 


-  Volta,  quo  ccelum  tempeftates  que  ftrenM; 

ViiiG.  JBa.  L  y.  155. 

talto 
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talta  at  Rome.  It  is  covered  with  what  is 
called  the  Phrygian^  or  pyramidal  hood>  th^ 
chin  with  great  part  of  the  cheeks  are  wrap- 
ped up  in  drapery,  and  the  chara^er  of  th« 
face  partakes  of  the  youthful  beauty  of  either 
fcx^  Thi»  circumflance  denotes  that  it  re^ 
prefents  Bacchus  with  his  male  and  female 
qualities,  and  under  his  denomination  of  Ado* 
nis  in  Inferis,  The  hood  or  veil  placed  upon 
the  myftic  figures  by  the  ancients,  conflantly 
alluded  to  the  Inferi,  or  the  ina<5ive  ftate  of 
the  animating  ipirit  **. 

49.  A  head,  confiderably  larger  than  life, 
with  dilhevelled  hair  and  the  upper  lip  un- 
jthaven.  It  vsras  found  in  Trajan's  Forum  at 
Rome,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  th«  portrait  of 
Decebalus,  the  famous  leader  of  the  Dacians, 
who  was  fubdued  by  Trajan.  Decebalus  firft 
attacked  the  Romans,  in  the  year  90  of  our 
a^ra,  and  was  finally  defeated  about  loa.    He 


4  BAKXOS  EM.  2n0ISIN.  SKI.  MIMENOISIN  X^O- 
NEt^.    Aofim.  Epig.  ix. 

Pltttarcb.  Syrap.  iv.  p.  512.    Macrobius,  L  lii.  c.  Bm 
Clemens  Alexandria. 


was 
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was  then  38  years  old,  which  is  the  age  ex* 
prcfled  in  this  head  ^ 

50.  The  head  of  a  Baccha  crowned  with 
ia  broad  fillet  diadem.  The  hair  is  fantaili* 
cally  difpofcd  in  large  mafles  before  and  be- 
hind. It  was  found,  in  1776,  in  the  villa 
of  the  Chevalier  Giraude,  near  the  gate  of 
San  Pancrazio  at  Rome. 

5 1  •  A  head,  confiderably  larger  than  lifc^ 
pf  Antinous  deified,  in  the  charafter  of  Bac-^ 
chus,  being  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  *• 


'  Dion  Caffius  defcnbes  the  rage  and  difappointment  by 
which  Decebalus  was  ai^uated  at  the  moment  of  his  fub« 
miffion,  and  which  are  ftrongly  marked  in  the  countenancr 
of  this  bead,  and  coincide  with  Milton's  Fallen  Angel. 


snd  care 


Sat  on  Kit  faded  cheeky  but  under  brows 
Of  daiintlcfi  coorage  and  confiderate  pride 
«    Waljtuig  itvenge*       ■ 

>  •  The  two  moft  noted  bufts  for  prefervation  and  work-^ 
manfhip  (though  not  fuperior  to  this)  are,  one  in  the 
Muf.  CapitoL  with  the  chlamys  on  the  left  (houlder,  and 
another  in  the  Viila^Albani,  alfo  with  the  breaft^iaked. 
The  two  coloffiil  heads  of  this  emperovir  in  the  Capitolf 
and  in  the  Famefe  Palace,  being  much  mutilated,  their 
chief  merit  coniifts  in  their  fize.  Pliny  in  Pan^r.  c.  2t. 
**  Dum  (liens  adflat,  (latus  eft  vultufque  diferti/' 

This 
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This  head,  with  feveral  parts  of  the  ftatild  to 
which  it  belonged,  wcte  found,  in  1770,  in 
fmall  pieces,  made  ufe  of  as  ftones  in  a  wall^ 
ereifted  during  the  barbarous  ages,  in  the 
grounds  called  la  tenuta  della  Tedefca,  neat 
the  Villa  Pamfili. 

5:5;  A  head  of  HerCules,  young  and  larger 
than  life,  formerly  in  the  Barbarini  Palace. 
The  heads  of  Hercules  upon  the  gold  medals 
of  Philips  the  father  of  Alexander,  exadly  re- 
femble  this,  even  to  the  fmall  lock  of  hair  be- 
tween the  ear  and  cheek: 

53.  A  head  of  Caracalla,  placed  upon  a 
modei'n  buft.  It  was  found,  in  1  'J'j^,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Monache  delle  quattro  fontane, 
on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  twenty  Roman  palms 
below  the  furface. 

54.  A  eoloflal  head  of  Hercules,  in  a  very 
ancient  ftyle  of  fculpture,  the  hard  and  mi- 
nute m^mner  in  which  it  is  worked  having 
been  abandoned  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  nearly 
500  years  before  our  asra.  It  was  found,  in 
1770,  in  Hadrian's  Villa,  where  it  was  pro- 
bably placed  by  that  empcrour  as  an  example 
of  the  moft  antique  Greek  fculpture. 

55.  A  head  of  Periander,    tyrant  of  Co- 

Y  rinth. 
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rinthj  Bsxd  one  of  the  feven  fages  of  Greece* 
It  belonged  to  Pope  Satus  V.  but  remained 
at  the  Villa  Montalto,  as  an  unknown  por- 
trait, till  a  head  exactly  refembUng  it  wa» 
found,  in  1 776,  at  the  pianura  di  Caifio,  near 
Tivoli,  with  the  name  of  Periander  infcribcd, 
which  is  engraren  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clcm. 
pi  25. 

$6.  A  buft  of  liis- Aphrodite,  placed  upon 
the  flower  of  the  Lotus.  It  is  the  fize  of 
large  life,  and  was  purchafed  of  the  Lauren* 
zano  family  at  Naples  in  lyyz,  in  whofe 
poiTcffion  it  had  remained  many  yeara. 

57.  A  buft  of  Trajan  of  the  fize  of  large 
)ife,  with  the  breaft  naked.  It  was  found  in 
the  Campagna  at  Rome  in  1776,  and  added 
to  this  colle<ftion. 

58 #  A  buft  of  Lucius  Verus,  larger  than, 
life,  in  the  military  drefs,  covered  with  the 
imperial  paludamentum.  It  was  formerly  in 
the  Mattei  Villa,  and  in  engraven  in  the  Muf. 
Matteianum. 

$^  A  buft  of  Marcellus-,  the  nephew  of 

'  Scd  inxi9  beta  parttm  ct  deje6lo  lumina  voltii. 

ViEo.  ^.  L  ?L  ▼.  863^ 

Auguftus, 


/ 
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Auguftus,  draped  with  a  toga.  On  the  plinth 
is  the  following  infcription, 

«  DECEMVIRI.  STLITIBVS  IVDICANDIS." 

which  indicates  that  the  decemvirs,  appointed 
to  judge  in  law  caufes,  crcfted  this  buft. 
"  Stlitibus"  is  a  corruption  of  de  Litibus, 
which  took  place  during  the  republic  of 
Rome,  and  was  continued  to  the  later  times 
of  the  cmpcrours.  This  buft  was  found  by 
Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  in  1775. 

60.  A  buft  of  Hadrian  larger  than  life, 
with  the  breaft  naked,  formerly  in  the  Villa 
Montalto.  Abbate  Vlfconti,  fpeaking  of  the 
colofial  head  of  Hadrian,  'Muf.  Pio-Clem, 
T.  vi.  pi.  45,  enumerates  the  five  moil  valua* 
ble  bufts  of  this  emperour  that  are  known, 
namely,  the  coloiTal  one  before  mentioned, 
lately  removed  from  the  Caftello  Sant.  An- 
gclo ;  one  of  the  three  preferved  in  the  MuC 
Capitol.  (T.  ii.  pi.  34.)  ;  one  in  the  Rufpoli 
palace ;  one  in  the  Colonna  palace,  with  the 
breaft  naked  excepting  the  belt  of  the  para- 
zonium,  which  croiTci  it ;  and  the  buft  now 
in  this  colle<flion. 

61.  A  head  much  larger  than  life  of  Mar- 

Y  2  CU3 


•• 
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cus  Aurclius,  reprefented  as  Pontifex  Max.  m 
the  facrificing  robes,  veiled  and  crowned  with 
chaplets,  and  the  cereal  wreath.  His  coun- 
tenance exprelTes  the  calm  benevolence  of  his 
mind^  and  the  dignified  gravity  which  his 
philofophic  purfuits  had  rendered  habitual  to 
him".  This  head  was  obtained  from  the 
Mattei  coUeftion  in  1773. 

6:?.  A  head  of  Nero,  larger  than  life, 
brought  from  Athens  in  1740,  by  Dr.  Af- 
kew. 

6^.  A  head  of  Annia  Fauftina,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  wife  of  his 
fucccflbr  Marcus  Aurelius.  Purchafed  at 
Pozzuolo  1777. 

64.  A  buft  of  Hadrian,  found  in  the  grounds 
of  Cav.  Lolli,  on  the  fite  of  the  Emperor's 
Villa  at  Tivoli,  purchafed  in  1768. 

6^.  A  head  of  Epicurus,  found  in  1775,  in 
the  Villa  Cafali,  near  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  Magjgiore  in  Rome.  It  is  cxaftly  re- 
fcmblant  of  the  head  of  that  philofopher, 
found  with  the  name  upon  it,  and  joined  in 

•  **  Studium  philofophise  feriumque  et  gravem  reddidit, 
non  tamen  prorfus  abolita  in  eo  comitate."  Jul.  Capito- 
linus. 

the 
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the  Janus  manner,  with  the  head  of  Metro- 
dorus.     Muf.  Capit.  T.  i.  p,  5. 

66.  A  bull  of  a  middle  aged  man.  The 
hair  of  the  head  and  beard  are  fhort  and 
bulhy.  The  left  Ihoulder  bears  part  of  a 
chlamys  fattened  with  a  round  buckle.  On 
the  bafe  is  the  following  infcription. 

L.  iEMILIVS  FORTVNATVS. 
AMICO  OPTIMO.  S.  P.  F. 

The  initials  S.  P.  F.  fiands  for  ^*  fua  pccu- 
nia  fecit.'*  It  was  found,  in  1776,  amongfl: 
the  extenfive  ruins  within  the  grounds,  be- 
longing to  the  Cefarea  family,  near  Gen- 
zano. 

69.  An  Eagle''  about  twenty  inches  higli, 
fent  from  Rome  to  the  late  Mr.  Beaumont. 
The  head  is  modern. 

70.  A  fountain  compofed  of  the  ftcm  of 
the  Lotus,  regenerating  three  times  from  its 
calyx.  The  lower  diviiion  is  apparently  fur- 
rounded  with  the  branches  and .  fruit  of  an 


"  The  feathered  kins 

*•  '  .' 

With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing." 

Gray's  Odes. 

Y  3  olive 
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olive  tree.  Round  the  middle  divifion  arc 
branches  of  ivy  and  a  fcrpent ;  the  xippcr  part 
terminates  in  a  pyramidal  bud  fpringing  from 
amidft  its  leaves.  This  curious  myftical 
compofition  was  difcovercd,  iti  1776,  by  Ni- 
colo  La  Piccola,  near  the  roa!d  between  Tivoli 
and  Praenefte.  Six  feet  fix  inches  in  height. 
See  Muf.  Capitol,  pi.  10,  of  a  Serpent  twin- 
ing round  a  Cifta. 

71.  A  bas-relief  y  reprcfenting  a  Candela- 
brum, compofed  of  the  ftem  of  a  Lotus, 
fpringing   from  a  tripod  altar,    ornamented 


y  When  Candelabra  fervcd  to  hold  the  real  fire  in  tem- 
ples, a  metal  grate  ondiih  containing  combuflibles  was  00 
cafionally  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  flower,  which  was  flat- 
tened for  that  purpofe.  Sometimes  lamps  were  placed  on 
the  top  inilead  of  fire.  Of  this  fort,  was  that  given  by  An- 
tiochus  II.  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  It  is 
described  by  Cicero  (in  Vcrrcm,  1.  iv.  564  and  71),  "  cu- 
tus  fulgore  collucere  atque  illu(^rari  Jov.  opt.  max.  tem-^ 
^lum  oportebat.  Solomon,  in  the  fccond  book  of  Kings, 
c.  vii.  V.  491,  defcribes  this  kind  of  Candelabra  with 
lamps  placed  upon  them,  *^  candelabra  aurea  qaafi  lilii 
flores  et  lucemas  defuper  aureas."  This  platform  is  called 
by  Pollux  Onomaft.  1.  x.  115,  and  1.  vi.  109,  "  Uiyaxt^v' 
and  "  II<vaMi<rx<o^"  and  by  the  Latins  "  fuperficies.*'  Plin. 
I.  xxxiv.  5,  6. 

with 
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with  Rams  heads  at  the  an^es,  and  flipport- 
ed  upon  the  legs  of  Liom.  On  the  top  of 
the  ilem  is  the  flower  Ihaped  like  a  bell» 
whicfa>  by  the  handles  which  are  adcted  to  it» 
takes  the  form  of  a  vale,  and  contains  the 
fire.  This  bas-relief,  about  two  feet  fquare, 
belonged  formerly  to  the  Mattci  family,  and 
is  publifhed  in  the  Muf.  Mattcianum  ^ 

72.  A  Vafe  three  feet  high,  with  handles* 
Its  form  is  oval,  and  it  is  omamehted  with 
many  Bacchanalian  figures  and  iymbols  rela* 
tive  to  the  E^euiinian  myHeries.  It  was  dug 
up  at  Monte  Cagnuolo,  the  lite  of  the  villa  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  near  the  ancient  Lanuvium» 
before  noticed* 


D.  M. 

M.  VLPIVS.  CERDO. 
TITVLVM.  POSVIT. 
CLAVDIiE.  TYCHENI 
CONGVGI.  CARISSIMAE 
CVM.  QVA.  VIXIT.  ANNIS. 
XII.  MENS.  \U  DIEB. 
TIL  HOR.  X.  IN.  DIE 
MORTIS.  GRATIAS 
MAXIMAS.  EGI 
APVT.  DEOS.  ET. 
APVT  HOMINES. 


Y  4  73-  A  bas* 
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73.  A  bas-relief  feven  feet  fix  inches  long, 
and  two  feet  fix  inches  high,  reprefenting  the 
nine  Mufes,  placed  within  five  arcades,  fup- 
ported  by  fluted  columns,  and  richly  orna- 
mented with  fefloons  of  foliage.  Each  Mufe 
has  her  charafteriftic  attributes,  i ,  Clio,  the 
Mufe  of  hiftory,  holding  a  tablet  on  which 
Ihe  is  writing  with  a  ftylus.  j2.  Calliope,  the 
Mufe  of  hiftoric  poetry.  3.  Erato,  her  left 
hand  refting  on  the  Pfalterium,  with  which 
Ihe  accompanies  her  erotic  fongs.  4.  Melpo- 
mene, the  Mufe  of  tragedy,  with  her  attri-? 
butes  of.  dcflru6lion,  the  club  and  the  tragic 
rnafk.  5.  Euterpe,  w^ho  holds  the  double 
tibia  as  prefiding  over  mufic.  6.  Thalia,  the 
Mufe  of  paftoral  comedy,  holding  the  trlapeid 
mafk,  and  the  pedum  of  the  fatyrs.  7.  Terp- 
fichore,  who  prefidcs  over  dancing,  and  holds 
the  lyre.  8.  Urania,  the  ccleilial  'Mufe 
pointing  to  a  globe,  held  in  her  left  hand. 
9.  Polyhymnia,  who  prefides  over  myftery 
and  fable;  fhe  leans  over  a  column,  and  is 
wrapped  up  in  drapery.  All  thefe  figures, 
with  their  attributes,  are  entire. 

74.  A  bas-relief,  the  front  pf  a  Sarcopha- 
gus, feven  feet  four  inches  long,  reprefenting 
fi  jBacchao^lian  choral  proceffion  compofed  of 

thirty 


r^si 
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thirty  figures  of  Fauhs^  Saty»,  Sileni^  Bac- 
chant Nymphs^  and  other  myftical  attendants 
upon  Bacchus,  who  is  fitting  with  Ariadne  on 
a  car  drawn  by  two  Cetitaurs.  It  was  for- 
merly in  the  Villa  Montalto,  and  is  engraven 
by  BertQ^i  in  the  Admirand.  Roman.  Antiq. 
Veftig.  PL48. 

75.  The  front  of  a  fepulchral  Cippus,  found 

in  the  Villa  Pclluchi,  near  the  Pincian  Gate 

at  Rome,  with  an  inicription  %  of  a  fingular 

conftnidtion. 

.    75.  A  pedeflal  with  a  fepulchral  infcrip- 


#  D.M. 

DASVMIAE  SOTERIDL  LI. 
BERTAE.  OPTIMAE.  ET.  CON 
IVGI.  SANCTISSIMAE.  BENE. 
MER.  FEC.  L.  DASVMIVS.  CAL 
LISTVS.  CVM  aVA.  VIXIT  AN 
XXXV.  SINE  VLLA.  QVE 
BELLA.  OPTANS  VT  IPSA 
SIBI.  POTIVS.  SVFERSTES.  FV 
ISSET.  QVAM.  SE.  SIBI  SVPER. 
8TITEM.  RELIQVISSET. 

By  this  infcription  we  are  reminded  of  that  of  Shcnftonc 
to  the  memory  of  his  fair  friend  at  the  Leafowes. 


Quanto  miout  eft  euro  rdiquis  yctdfiy 
Q2Lam  tui  meouAlfle, 


tion. 
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tion  \  which  was  founds  in  i  y^,  near  Nct- 
tuno,  the  Antium  built  by  the  Emperour 
Nero. 

yy.  The  front  of  a  iepulchral  C^pus,  with  i 

a  Greek  infcriptionj  and  the  figure  of  a  fkelc-  | 

ton.  It  was  purchaied  from  the^fiurioni 
villa^  near  the  Salarian  gate  at  Rome,  and  is 
cited  by  the  Abbate  Giovenazso,  in  his.trea- 
tife  upon  the  fragments  of  Livy,  publifhed  in  . 

X  77 z,  as  an  example  of  the  ancient  Gre^ 
ufage  of  not  feparating  words  in  infcriptions''.  I 

78.  A  fmall  infcription  "^  nine  inches  Iong>  , 

found  in  the  Villa  Peracci. 

79.  The 

^  EinEIN  TICATNATAI  '  'J}  UV  ]/5  (/l'\  /<  /^  ] 

CKENOC  AinOCAPKON.      ^  W  <;  >  0  S   A  f  *"  5w^\  7  ^ 
AePHCAC  EinEPXAAC       ^  (Vm  /T^      ^  •  >»  -     "  J  -. 

iiAPOAEiTA.  ^i^'^^r^Avc^- 

«  MAPCIA.  ML  CX)RAGrO  » •     - 

CONCVBINA.  RVFIONIS. 

<  DIS  MANIBVS 
M.  CLODIO 
HERMiE. 

CONGVGI  OPTIMO 
ET  ANNIO  FEUCI  FRATRI.  FECn. 

ANNIA.  AVGVS  TALIS.  i 

ET.  TYRANNO.  CARiSSIMO. 

This 
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79.  The  front  of  a  votive  Clppusi  two  feet 
{even  inches  high,  with  an  infcription,  which 
probably  related  to  Geta,  who  was  mxsrdered 
by  Caracalla,  and  whofe  name  was  -  by  that 
emperour  ftruck  out  of  all  public  monu« 
ments.  It  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Topham 
of  Windfor. 

80.  A  fcpulchral  Cippus,  two  feet  nine 
inches  high.  On  the  front  is  a  tablet  with 
an  infcription  * ;  above  it,  in  the  centre,  is  the 
head  of  Medufa,  on  either  fide  of  which  is  a 
Ibis  and  a  Ram's  head,  from  whence  hangs  a 
feftoon.     Beneath  it  is  reprefcnted  the  rape 

This  infcription  with  (bme  Tariation  it  pobliflicd  bf 
Muratori,  in  his  Thefaur.  Infcript.  p.  X3a8.  It  then  ftooi 
jn  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Fabretti  like* 
wife  quotes  it,  ch.  v.  No.  aao.  on  account  of  the  orna« 
roents  which  furround  it,  at  which  time  it  was  placed  iii 
the  Villa  Negroni.  This  Clodius  Herma  is  mentioned  in 
an  infcription  in  the  MuC  Capit.  publi(bed  bj  Muratori, 
p.  604. 

«  VIPSAXrA  M.  VIPSANII. 
MVSEI  L  THALASSA 

SIBI  ET 
T.  CLAVDIO.  AVG.  L.  EPICTETO. 

This  infcription  is  engraven  bjr  Boiflart,  1.  iii.  pi.  86, 
when  it  ftood  in  the  ViUa-Cefi. 

Of 
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of  Profcrpine,  who  is  carried  ofF  by  Pluto  in 
a  car  drawn  by  four  horfcs,  guided  by  a  Ge- 
nius, and  preceded  by  a  Serpent.  Two  fpi- 
ral  columns,  with  capitals  compofed  of  two 
doves,  border  the  edges. 

8 1,  A  Greek  infcription  upon  a  circular 
Ihield  three  feet  in  diameter,  containing  the 
names  of  the  Ephebi  of  A;  thens  under  the 
Cofmctes,  Alcamenes,  and  of  the  tribes  to 
which  they  belonged.  It  is  the  common 
opinion,  collefted  from  the  ancient  authors, 
that  the  Ephebi  were  fworn  foldiers  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  but  were  not  to  ferv  e  out  of 
the  Hate,  till  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty,  that  is  for  two  years,  whilft  in  train- 
ing. This  marble  was  brought  from  Athens 
by  the  late  Doftor  Anthony  Afkew,  and  the 
infcription  publilhed,  though  incorredlly,  by 
Corfini,  Fall.  Antiq.  T.  iv.  Proleg.  p.  ii. 
Several  fimilar  infcriptions  are  given  in  the 
Marm.  Oxon.  on  marbles  brought  from 
Greece  by  Sir  George  Wheler. 

8^.  A  bas-relief  near  three  feet  high,   re- 

prefenting  a  bearded  elderly  man,  draped  and 

fitting  on  a  kind  of  throne.     In  his  right 

hand  he  holds  a  human  foot,  extended  for- 

6  ward 
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ward  in  the  ikme  manner  as  the  fitting  figures 
of  Jupiter  held  an  eagle  or  patera.  Two 
figures  of  wdmen  of  a  much  inferior  fize 
ftand  near  him  in  a  pifture  of  veneration, 
and  in  the  margin  of  the  pediment  is  engraven, 
in  old  Greek  letters,  the  word  "HAN0innO2." 
This  marble  appears  to  have  been  the  front 
of  the  fepulchral  cippus  of  that  great  Athe- 
nian general  whofe  name  is  infcribed  upon  it. 
The  fitting  figure  reprefents  Pluto,  the  Jupi- 
ter or  deity  who  prefides  in  inferis,  of  whom 
the  foot  is  the  well-known  iymbol.  One  of 
the  women  may  be  Ifis,  and  the  other  a 
myftes  (Monaldini  Thelaur.  Gemm.  No.  19. 
Gori,  T.  i.  pi.  197. 

The  late  learned  Dr.  Afkew,  who  brought 
this  interefting  marble  from  Athens,  fuppofed 
this  figure  of  Pluto  to  be  a  votive  portrait  of 
Zanthippus  himfelf,  prefenting  a  foot  as  a 
vow  to  iEfculapius  for  the  cure  of  his 
wound,  which  hiftory  reports  him  to  have 
received,  at  the  battle  of  Mycale,  in  which 
he  commanded  the  Grecian  fleet  againfi:  the 
Perfians,  479  years  before  Chrift. 

•  83.    A   fragment   of  a   teftamentary    in- 
fcription,  fawed  from  the  front  of  a  Sarco- 
phagus, 


n 
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pkagusy  fotind,  in  i  yy^y  in  the  Perucci  villa 
before  mentioned  ^. 

84*  A  cineraiy  Urn  two  feet  high,  and 
eighteen  inches  wide.  The  front  and  the 
two  fides  are  ornamented  with  feftoons  of 
fruit  hanging  from  Rams  heads.  Sparrows 
deflroying  a  Lizard,  a  Grafshopper,  an  £^^ 
gle  in  the  pediment,  and  an  infcribed 
tablet. 

85.  A  Putcal,  on  which  are  reprefcntcd,  m 
ako  relievo,  five  groupes  of  Fauns  and  Bac- 
chanalian Nymphs.  It  is  a  hollow  cylinder, 
three  feet  high,  and  three  in  diameter,  was 
found  in  the  ifland  of  Capri  a,  and  flood  many 
years  in  the  Columbrano  palace  at  Naples, 
belonging  to  the  duke  CarafFa. 


' NCIVS 

MONVMENTVM  RELIQVI 

....  MQVE.  SVARVM  CVLTVRAM 

T.  LIBERTIS  LIBERT ABVSQVE 

....VIS.  VSVM  FRVCTVM.  INSVLAE 

....  alatianae  partis.  QVARTAE  ET. 

<iyARTAE.  ET.  VICENCIMAE.  QVAE  IVRIS 
SVI.  ESSET.  ITA.  VT,  EX.  REDDITV  EIVS.  INSV, 
lAE.  QVOD.  ANNI8.  DIE.  NATALIS.  SVI.  ET. 
ROSATIONIS  ET.  VIOLAE  ET.  PARENTAUB. 
MEMORIAM.  SVI,  SACRIFICIS  QVATER  IN.  ANNVM 
PACTK  CELEBRENT.  ET.  PRAETEREA.  OMNIBVS  K 
KONIS  IDIBVS.  SVIS.  QyiBVSQVE  MENSIBVS.  LVCERNA 
LVCENS  SIBI.  PONATVR.  INCENSO.  INIER.OSITO. 

86.  A 
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86.  A  bas-relief,  about  four  feet  iquare^ 
reprefenting  a  Bacchanalian  choral  procef- 
don,  led  by  a  M  jftes,  fbtmd  at  Gabia,  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  Gabii.  A  bas*relief 
iimilar  to  this  has  been  many  years  in  the 
court  of  the  Belvidere  in  the  Vatican,  and 
the  fame  figures  appear  on  the  celebrated 
Gaieta  Vafe,  which  has  the  name  of  a  Greek 
artift  Salpion  infcribed  upon  it. 

87.  An  ancient  Menflila,  three  feet  high, 
inferted  into  a  pedeftal.  This  elegant  piece 
of  ornament  was  fawed  from  the  end  of  a 
long  block  of  marble,  found  in  a  moil  ezten- 
five  and  magnificent  ancient  building  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Frafcati. 

88.  A  Labrum  of  Egyptian  Green  Baialtes ; 
on  the  fides  are  car\xd  two  rings,  in  imita- 
tion of  handles,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a 
leaf  of  ivy.  It  is  fix  feet  four  inches  long, 
three  feet  broad,  and  as  many  high.  By  the 
will  of  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  for- 
mer poffefibr  of  it,  it  pafifed  to  the  Mufeum 
of  the.  duke  of  Odefchalchi,  from  whofe^eir, 
the  duke  of  Bracciano,  it  was  purchafed  in 
1776. 

89.  An  oblong  fquare  Granite  bafon,  three 
feet  fix  inches  long,    twenty  inches    wide, 

3  eighteen 
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eighteen  deep,  and  two  feet  fix  irlches  high- 
This  kind  of  bafon  lerved  anciently  in  tem* 
pics,  to  hold  iacred  water  ufed  in  purifying 
the  hands.  Three,  fimilar  to  this,  have  been 
found  in  porphyry ;  one  in  Agrippa's  pantheon> 
now  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran 
at  Rome ;  another  is  in  the  Borghele  palace, 
and  the  third  was  in  the  colleftion  of  Count 
Caylus,  who  has  engraved  it  in  his  Antiq. 
V.  vii.  pi.  66,  and  it  now  (lands  in  the  church 
of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerais  at  Paris,  adapted 
as  a  maulbleum  for  the  Count  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  modern  cover  to  it.  This  baibn 
was  procured,  as  the  laft  mentioned,  in  1776. 

90.  The  triangular  vafe  of  a  Candelabrum 
fifteen  inches  high.  The  three  fide  pannels  are 
ornamented  with  a  -v^afe,  a  lotus  with  fefloons 
compofed  of  various  fymbolical  plants,  and  an 
Ibis.  The  Ardea-Ibis,  or  that  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  is  defcribed  in  Haffelquift's  Travels. 


S£CTI01C 
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SECTIO>J    VII. 

•THE'tlOLLECTION  OF  STATUAltT  MADE  BT 
THE  LATE  MARQUIS  OF  MONTHERMER, 
KOW  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  DUKE 
OF  BUCCLEUGH,  PRIVY  GARDENS,  WEST- 
MINSTER. 


1.  A  STATUE  of  Leda  with  the  Swan, 
4f.  6. 

2.  A  ftatue  of  Minen'a.  The  head  is  mo- 
dern and  coarfely  finiflied. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  Cupid  fitting  on  a  rock 
afleep.  The  petafus  is  on  the  head,  and  a 
ballcet  of  fifh  hanging  on  the  arm. 

.4.  A  colofTal  head  of  Auguftus. 
5.  A  head  of  Alexander*  with  a  Helmet. 

6.  A  head 

ft  The  genuine  bead  of  Alexander  in  the  Capitol,  an- 
other in  the  Florentine  gallery  tn  inferior  prefervation,  and 
A  fiatue  of  him  in  the  Rondonini  palace,  afford  a  more 

Z  perfea 
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6.  A  head  of  Hepheftion  morien^. 

y^  A  head  of  Mercury,  or  rather  a  Diof- 
caros,  as  the  cap  is  not  win^d. 

8.  Ditto  ^  the  Petaflis  compofed  of  the 
^cll  of  a  Tortoifc, 

.  9.  A  brcmzc  head  of  Baccha  or  Libera, 
vAth  the  eyes  hollow.  Of  very  fine  work- 
manfhip. 

10.  A  head  of  Venus,  entire  and  excel- 
lent. 

1 1 .  A  head  of  Jupiter,  much  reftored. 

12.  A  head  of  Juno,  or  rather  liis,  in 
black  baialtes  of  a  fine  Egyptian  fiyle  and 
charader. 


perfe£t  reprefentation  of  hinr,  than  the  profile  on  his  coins 
with  which  they  correfpond,  in  every  feature.  The  re- 
prefentations  of  the  Macedonian  hero  are  all  remarkable 
for  the  rnclination  of  the  head  to  the  left  flioulder,  and 
Ac  turning  up  of  the  eyes.    AntlK4.  1.  it.  c.  8.  p.  312. 

^  This  is  a  very  rare  inftance  of  Mercury  fo  attired. 
It  is  of  Egyptian  mythology,  and  probaUy  of  the  fecond 
zra  of  fculpture,  under  the  Ptolemies.  Pococke,  the 
ksimed  Englifh  traveller,  obferved  in  a  temple  at  Thebes, 
in  Egypt,  a  Mercury  with  the  petafus  or  winged  cap, 
fiimied  of  the  (hell  of  a  tortoife.  Abbate  Winckelmann 
notices  this  as  hating  belonged  to  Cavaceppi  the  fculptor. 

13.  A  head 


/ 


/ 
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13.  A  head  of  JEfculapius ;  good. 

14.  An  unknown  head  with  its  own 
plinth. 

15.  A  head  of  a  boy. 

1 6.  A  bead  wreathed,  and  probably  a  por- 
trait. 

17.  A  terminus  of  Hercules,  wrapped  in 
the  Lion  s  ikin,  and  wreathed  with  ivy.  Of 
CQniiderable  merit. 

1 8.  An  upright  cinerary  Urn.  On  thQ 
front  is  a  candeUbrum  between  Gryphons 
with  Goats  horns. 

19.  Two  cinerary  marble  Vafcs.  Oncw^ith 
the  handles  doubly  encircled;  the  other  is 
fluted. 

20.  A  bas-relief  of  th«  Graces^ 


Z  2  A  COL- 
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A  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE,  AT  SHEL* 
BURNE-UOUSE,  WESTMINSTER. 


I.  A  STATUE  the  iizc  of  life,  in  the  aftion 
of  faftening  his  fandal  to  his  foot,  fimilar  to 
the  one  at  Verfailles,  fuppofed  to  reprefent 
Clncinnatus  preparing  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Romans ;  but,  according  to  Winckel- 
mann  ^,  is  more  probably  a  Thcfeus  putting 
on  the  fandal s  of  his  father  iEgeus.  Bought 
of  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  and  found  by  him  at 
his  excavation  at  the  Pantanella  about  the 
year  1771- 

Z.  A  ftatue,  called  a  Paris;  the  head  not 
its  own.     Found  as  above. 

3.  A  ftatue,  in  black  marble  or  bafaltes, 
fuppofed  to  reprefent  Berenice,  the  queen  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  charader  of  Ifis. 
Found  as  above. 

c  Mon.  Ined.  T.  i.  p.  88. 

4.  Another 
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4.  Another  figure  in  the  fame  kind  of 
marble. 

5.  A  ftatue,  above  feveri  feet  high,  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  ^ ;  the  head  not  its  own ;  found 
in  the  Columbaro  by  Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton. 

6.  A  ftatue  about  feven  feet  high,  being  a 
repetition  of  the  fine  ftatue  of  Meleager  in 
the  Belvidere,  but  proved  to  be  Mercury  by 
the  Abbate  Vifconti.  This  excellent  figure 
is  in  good  prcfervation,  and  was  found  by 
Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton  at  Tor-Colombaro, 
above  mentioned,  about  nine  miles  diftant 
from  Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  in  1771. 

7.  A  ftatue,  nearly  feven  feet  high,  of  a 
young  Hercules  bearing  his  club.  Found  in 
the  year  1790,  in  the  grounds,  the  former 
fite  of  Hadrian's  Villa  Tiburtina;  now  be- 
longing to  the  Marefofchi  family ;  originally 
to  the  Conte  Fedc.     This  fine   llatue   is  in 


*  Th«  frequency  of  his  ftatiies  and  bufts,  is  afferted  by 
Capitoliniis  in  Vit.  M.  Aurclii,  c.  i.  "  (hcrilegus  judica- 
tus  eft,  qiTt  ejus  imagincm  in  fua  domo  non  habuit,  qui 
per  fortunam  vel  potuit  habere,  vel  debuit." 

**  Incifa  notis  nurmora  publlcia 

Per  quae  fpiritus  et  viu  rcdit  bonis 

Poft  mortem  ducibus."  Hon.  Od.  I.  iv.  ad*  «. 

Z  3  high 
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high  prefenrationi  and  was  purchaftd  by 
Mr.  Jenkins. 

8.  A  ikBtut  of  an  Amacon ;  the  head  not 
its  own.  Found  hy  Mr.  G.  H.  at  the  Co- 
lumbaro. 

p.  An  Egyptian  ftatue  of  Oiiris  in  the  a<ft 
of  kneeling. 

10.  A  ftatuc  of  Juno,  fitting ;  in  the  pro- 
portion of  full  feven  feet ;  head  riot  its  own. 
Much  reftored.  It  was  once  in  the  poffelfion 
of  Mr.  G.  Hamilton. 

1 1 .  A  ilatue,  fizc  of  large  life,  rcftorcd  in 
the  character  of  Diomedes  taking  the  Palla- 
dium ;  but,  the  body  being  found  by  Mr.  G. 
Hamilton  in  1 778,  a  mere  Torfo  wanting  both 
head  arms  and  legs,  it  was  not  then  known 
to  have  been  originally  a  repetition  of  the 
Difcobolos,  fince  found  in  the  grounds  be^ 
longijig  to  the  Maffimi  family  at  Columbaro, 

1 2.  A  ftatuc  of  a  boy  in  the  charader  of 
Harpocrates  about  four  feet  high. 

There  are  fcveral  other  ftatiies  and  termini 
of  inferior  wierit  and  authenticity. 

A  groupe  of  Cupid  and  Pfychc  •,    about 

3  feet 

«  The  Pfychc  of  the  Egyptians,  one  of  their  favourite 
embkiDS  which  reprelented  the  foul  or  a  future  life,  wa^ 

originally 
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3  feet  6  high ;  found  by  Mr.  G.  f&milton  in 
the  Pantanella. 

A  groupe  of  Leda  with  the  Swan^  about 
the  fame  height,  bought  of  Mr.  G.  H.  and 
found  in  the  Villa  Magnani  on  the  Palatini 
HiU.  \ 

A  large  bas-relief  of  ^^fculapius;  the  hfad 
b  modem. 

A  buft  of  an  Olympic  hero  found  at  the 
Pantanella,  finely  fculptured. 

A  head  of  Minerva  found  at  Roma  Vec« 
chia. 

A  head  of  Antinous  deified  as  Oiiris;  (bund 
at  the  Pantanella.  It  is  the  fineft  ftyle  of  the 
nge  of  Hadrian. 

A  head  of  Mercury  found  as  above,  and  of 
equally  perfed;  execution. 

Heads  of  a  Mufe  and  Mercury* 

A  head  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Heads  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  of  beauti- 
ful iculpture. 

eriginaUy  no  other  than  m  aoMia  or  hattcxAj.  lo  thtf 
progreffive  refinement  of  the  am»  it  iv;tf  depidied  u  an 
elegantly  formed  female^  with  the  wings  of  ,that  iofcd. 


Z  4  '     TUB 
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I 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
LORD  VISCOUNT  PALMERSTON,  AT  BROAD-* 
LANDS,    NEAR    ROMSEY,    HANTS. 


1.  A  STATUE  of  a  Mufe.  The  attitude 
is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Melpoipenc,  once 
in  the  Farnefina  palace,  now  in  the  Mus» 
Pio-Clem,  ftooping  forward,  and  the  left  leg 
raifed  on  a  ftone. 

2.  A  ftatue  of  Ceres*  Reftored;  the  bead 
and  arms  are  wanting, 

3.  A  ftatue  of  Hygeia, 

4.  A  ftatue  of  Cupid  fleeping  on  the  Lion*s 
fkin,  with  the  club  and  two  lizards*  Of  good 
fculpture  and  ^  repetition  of  a  frequent  fub  - 

5.  A  head  of  Africa,  fmall  life,  with  the 
£kin  of  the^  Elephant's  head. 

6.  A  head  of  Diana  with  the  double  knot 
on  either  fide  of  the  head,  as  remarked  in  that 
of  Mr.  Townley's. 

6  7*  A  hea4 


^ -^  - 1 
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7.  A  head  of  Juno^  nearly  perfed,  but 
much  corroded  by  age. 

8.  A  head  of  a  female  Faun. 

9*  A  head  in  the  character  of  Mercury, 
with  a  Petafus,  probably  a  portrait. 

ID.  A  head  unknown^  with  a  corded 
Avreath. 

1 1  •  A  double-headed  Terminus  of  Fauns. 

I  ij.  A  bas-relief  of  a  Mufe. 

13.  Another,  having  three  female  Bac- 
chanals in  orgic  attitudes. 

14.  A  tripod  with  Bacchanals;  Silenus 
with  the  myftic  ceftus ;  in  which  is  a  Priapus 
and  fruits. 

15.  A  vafe  with  Bacchanals,  fragmented, 
but  the  figures  of  good  fculpture. 


TU£ 
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THE  COLLECTIOJr  OF  STATUARY  MADE  BY 
MR.  MANSEL  TALBOT,  AT  MARGAM  IN 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


1.  A  STATUE  of  Lucius  Vcrus;  the  hca4 
has  never  been  broken  off,  but  the  legs,  part 
of  one  thigh,  and  both  the  arms,  are  modern 
workmanihip. 

2.  A  Vir  Coniiilaris^  of  excellent  and  high* 
\y  finiihed  drapery.  It  was  formedij  in  the 
Colombnmt)  palace  at  Naples  belonging  to 
the  duke  Carafia,  and  was  purchafed  of  Mr. 
Jenkins.  A  fine  head  of  Tiberius  is  placed 
on  it,  which  accords  with  the  body. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  a  young  Faun,  holding  a 
pipe,  bought  of  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  and  former- 
ly in  the  Barbarini  palace.  Repetitions  of 
this  pleaiing  figure  are  in  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Villa  Borghefe  at  Rome. 

4*  A  ftatue 
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4.  A  fiatue^  of  Hercules  ebrius  eturettcns; 
bearing  the  club  negligently  on  the  left 
ihoulder;  the  other  hand  is  modem  and  im<« 
properly  extended.  Figures  rcprefenting  this 
ftatue  of  Herculefi,  with  varions  drcumftances 
of  ^runkenneisy  may  be  foen  in  the  Drefdcn 
collo&ion,  and  on  antique  gems. 

5.  A  ftatue  of  a  Diofcuros. — ^Other  MpeCi«> 
tioos  of  this  figure  are  iuppofed  by  ibme  con- 
nocileurs  to  reprefent  one  of  the  Ptolemies.  It 
was  found  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  about  the  year 
I  y6g,  at  the  Pantanella^  on  thedte  of  Hadnan*s 
villa  at  TiToii. 

6.  A  ftatue  of  a  Boy^  lefs  than  life^  and 
draped. 

7.  %.  Toribs  of  very  fine  fin^dptu^e^  being 
fragments  of  ftatues  of  Ganymede  aad  a 
Satyr. 

9.  A  very  excellent  and  well  preferred  buft 
of  Hadrian. 


f  Scatius  (Syiv.  1.  mt.  s.  6.  ▼.  fi.)  deTcribes  minutely  a 
fmall  broDze,  not  a  foot  high,  of  Hercuks  Ebrius,  &c.  with 
a  cyathu$  in  one  hand.  He  details  the  biftory  of  this  fta- 
tue ;  that  k  was  «iade  hj  LycippaSt  and  had  belonged  to 
Alexander,  HsmiibaU  and  S^ Ua.  Upon  a  fmafl  gem  in  the 
VendTpi  cdiedkioa  Hercules  is  fo  reprefenKed.  Spenoe^ 
PolyoKtisy  p«  1I61.  eu  71. 

$  10.  A  buft. 
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I  o.  A  buft,  fuppofed  to  rq>rcfcnt  Solon,  on 
account  of  the  head  being  nearly  bald,  of 
good  execution. 

1 1 .  A  buft  of  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Hadrian. 

i;?.  A  buft  of  Antonius  Pius.  The  three 
laft  mentioned  are  in  a  fuperior  flyle,  and 
were  found  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  in  the  Pan- 
tanella. 

13.  A  buft  of  Minerva ;  the  face  well  pre- 
ferved  ;  the  back  part  of  the  head  is  wanting, 
but  is  covered  with  a  fine  ancient  bronze 
helmet,  which  fuits  it,  and  the  breaft  bearing 
the  jEgis*^  is  a  remnant  of  a  capital  ftatue  of 
that  goddefs. 

1 4.  A  head  of  Hercules  Agoniftes,  of  great 
merit.  It  was  bought  of  Mr.  G.  Hamilton, 
and  was  formerly  in  the  Mattci  colle<ftion. 

15.  A  buft,  unknown  by  M.  Angelo. 

1 7.  A  bas-relief  of  Leda,  modern. 

18.  A  Sarcophagus  fluted,  bas-relief  of  the 
Graces. 

19.  An  oval  vafe,  modern. 


g  The  iSgis,  which  was  the  fycnhol  of  power  and  uni- 
verfal  dominion,  was  frequently  placed  on  the  bufts  of  the 
emperours.  Flattery  could  give  it  to  the  portraits  of  fuch 
xnonfters  of  folly  and  depravity  as  Nero  and  Domitian. 

zo.  Two 
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20.  Two  Do.  in  Roflb  antico,  by  Cardelli* 
21  >  The  Borghefe  Bacchanalian  vafe,  and 

the  Medici  vafe,  of  the  facrifice  of  Iphigenia; 

by  Cardelli. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  STATXJART  MADE  BY 
THE  LATE  WILLIAM  WEDDEL,  ESQ.  AT 
KEWBT  IN  YORKSHIRE,  NOW  BELONG- 
ING   TO    LORD    GRANTHAM. 


I.  A  STATUE  of  Venus,  five  feet  one 
inch  and  a  half  high,  in  the  attitude  of  th^ 
Medicean;  both  arms  and  the  right  leg  from 
the  knee  are  modern,  and  the  head  alfo  hav- 
ing been  loft,  is  replaced  by  a  beautiful  head 
of  a  Pudicitia  of  a  fuitablc  fize ;  the  veiled 
part  having  been  worked  to  the  refemblancc 
of  hair,  by  the  fculptor  Pacili.  This  fine  frag- 
ment had  remained,. a  long  time,  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Barbarini  palace,  from  whence  it  wa$ 
purchafed  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  about  the 
year   1765,  who  exchanged  it  with  PacilL 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Jenkinis  foon  after  gave  Pacili  one  thou- 
fedd  Romw  Scudi  for  it,  including  thp  i;ef- 
l^ration^  and  fooa  after  fold  it  to  Mr.  Wed- 
del^ 

2.  A  ftatue  of  Minerva.  The  head  not  its 
own>  but  beautiful  and  well  adapted.  Pur- 
chaied  of  Mr.  Jenkins. 

3.  A  Faun  dancing  and  half  draped^  fmall 
life. 

4.  Silenus,  with  the  uter  or  {kin  of  wine, 
0Ball  life. 

5.  Mufe  fitting;  the  head  not  its  owm 

6.  A  ftatue  of  Apollo  leaning  his  right  arm 
behind  him. 

7.  A  ftatue  of  a  boy  playing  on  a  pipe. 

8.  A  ftatue  of  Brutus,  naked ;  head  not  its 
own,  but  fiiitable. 

-    9.  A  ftatue  of  Fauftina  draped. 

10.  A  ftatue  of  a  Patrician  youth  with  the 
Bulla  aurea. 

1 1 .  A  ftatue  of  Ganymede,  copied  from 
the  Florentine. 

*  I  am  obliged  for  th«  information  to  a  gentleman  who 
received  it  from  the  report  of  Sig.  Pacili  and  Mr.  HaroiU 
ton. 

13.  A  ftiitue 
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12.  A  ftatuc  o(  a  Nymph  reclining  on  one 

arm. 

13'.  An  Ibis  in  white  marble ;  the  fize  of 

life. 

14.  A  colofTal  head  of  Hercvdcs,  with  a 

Tripod  of  Bacchanals. 

1 5.  A  buft  of  Auguftus. 

t6.  A  head  of  Minerva,  in  Parian  marble; 
the  cafque  and  back  part  of  the  head  are 
reftored. 

17.  A  buft  of  Caracalla. 

18.  A  head  of  Alexander  .in  Pavonazzo 
marble,  on  a  beautiful  tripod^  of  mafqucs  and 
boys. 

19.  A  buft  of  a  young  man,  unknown, 
^o.  A  female  buft;  intire. 

21.  A  large  Sarcophagus,  6f.  long  and  5f. 
high,  of  Payonazzo  marble.  The  top  is  ftuted, 
and  on  the  fides  are  lions  heads. 

22.  A  fmall  Sarcophagus;    boys    playing 


*  The  Ibis  is  a  bird  like  a  Stork,  peculiar  to  EgypC». 
where,  as  It  deftroys  ferpents,  it  has  been  worfliipped  as  a 
divinity.     Plin.  Hift.  Nat.  1.  viii.  c.  27.     Cicero  De  Nat. 
Deor.  1.  i.  c.  36. 

*  ■  "■■*♦  Tripodas  praemia  fortiom 
Graiorucn."  Hor.  Od.  1.  iv.  4mL  8. 

with 
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with  fruit.  Termini  at  the  corners*  Upon  it 
ftands  a  large  upright  cenerary  urn  with  a 
teilara. 

The  Romans  were  magnificent  in  their 
fepulchres,  and  their  farcophagi  were  fre- 
quently compofed  of  the  moil  valuable  mar- 
bles, and  enriched  with  the  moft  elaborate 
fculpture.  The  fineft  bas  relief  known  is  that 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  nearly  feven  feet 
long,  which  was  found  perfeA  in  the  Appian 
way ;  which  is  almofl  rivalled  by  the  Sarco- 
phagus, with  the  ftory  of  Meleager  at  Piia. 

There  are  various  fymbols  of  diflblution 
which  are  common  on  Sarcophagi ;  fuch  as  a 
lion  deftroying  a  horfe,  Cupid  burning  a 
butterfly,  and  feveral  others. 

A  frequent  fubjeA  was  Apollo  and  the  nine 
Mufcs.  He  was  only  blocked  out  roughly^ 
but  the  other  figures  completed;  and  the 
Sarcophagus  was  kept  by  the  fculptor  to  be 
adapted  to  any  purchafer.  When  it  was 
bought,  the  head  which  remained  to  be 
finiihed  was  made  to  refemblc  the  deceafed. 

But  Sarcophagi  were  frequently  embellifli- 
cd  with  heterogeneous  ornaments,  fuch  as 
Bacchanalian  fcafts,  and  facrifices  to  the  Bona 
Dca.      . 

The 
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The  ancient  artifb  following  the  received 
niperftitions,  may  fometimes  appear  careleli 
of  the  propriety  of  the  defign,  for  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be  employed. 

The  workmanfhip  of  the  Roman  Sarco- 
phagi is  feldom  very  excellent ;  bccaufe  the 
uffe  of  them  was  in  a  great  meafure  dUcon** 
tinue4  when  Sylla  died^;  and  was  not  re- 
newed, as  a  general  praftice,  till  after  the 
Antonines.  The  interval  forms  the  acra  of 
fepulchral  Vafes,  Cippi,  and  cinerary  Urns, 
upon  which  the  fculptors  exerted  the  utmoft 
ikilL 

The  cuftom"*  of  burning  dead  bodies 
ceafed  about  the  sera  of  the  Emperour 
Alexander  Severus  and  Julia  Mammaea^ 
The  Sarcophagus,  which  is  now  (hown  in  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  and  attributed  to  them, 
when  firft  difcovered,  contained  no  bones  iri 
it.  The  Barbarini  (now  the  Portland  Vafe) 
only,  was  placed  within  that  receptacle,  and 
is  faid  to  have  contained  aflies.  As  for  the 
external  workmanfhip  of  the  Sarcophagus,  it 

*  Sylla  ordered  his  body  to  be  burned,  ps  Plin^  fays,  •*  ve- 
ritus  talionem,'*  1.  vii.  c.  54.  for  he  had  allowed  the  corpft 
of  his  rival  Marius  to  be  trenteJ  with  the  bafeft  indignities. 
^  Ni^upoorc  de  Ritibus  Kocnanis,  p.  396. 

A  a  bean 
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bears  decliive  marks  of  an  age  much  anterior 
to  Severus. 


THE   COLLECTION   OF   STATUARY   MADE    BY 
THE    HON.    J.    SMITH    BARRY^     AT    BEAU-^ 

MONT    IN    CHESHIRE. 


1.  The  ftatue  of  Antinous  in  the  charafter 
of  Abundance.  The  head  ^s  not  its  own,  but 
the:body  is  uncommonly  excellent.  It  is  of 
the  fize  of  large  life,  and  was  difcovered  in 
the  Thermae  Maritimae  of  Hadlrian,  near  Oftia, 
by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  in  1771. 

2.  A  groupe  of  Paris  Equeftris,  much  rc- 
ftored,  but  of  excellent  fculpture.  It  was 
found  at  Tor  Columbaro,  formerly  a  villa  of 
Gallienus,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  Venus  Vidrix.  Found  at 
the  fame  time  and  place.     Much  reftored. 

4.  A  ftatue  of  Bacchus,  with  a  Faun. 

5.  A  ftatue  of  Apollo. 

6.  A  ftatue  of  Paris;  large  life. 

7.  A  ftatue  of  Sabina,  draped. 

8.  A  female 
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8.  A  female  flatue;  unknown. 

9,  A  ftatue  of  Trajan,  when  young. 

10.  A  ftatue  of  Fauhus. 

1 1 .  A  ftatue  of  a  Patrician  boy  with  the 
Pallium. 

12.  A  groupe  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 

13.  A  groupe  of  Bacchus  on  an  afs. 

1 4.  A  groupe  of  Hercules  and  A  ntaeu3. 

15.  A  ftatue  of  Homer;  fmall  life. 

16.  A  ftatue  of  Cupid;  Do.  . 

17.  A  Fountain  Nymph,  with  a  Vaic. 

18.  A  ftfituc  of  Vefpafian. 

19..  A  buft  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

^o.  A  buft  of  iElius  Verus. 

^i.  A  buft  of  Antoninus  Pius;  large  life. 

^3;.  A  buft  of  Septimius  Sevcrus. 

53.  A  buft  of  Lucius  Verus.  The  Lucius 
Verus  in  the  villa  Borghefe  is  the  beft  impe- 
rial buft  known  to  be  now  exifting,  That 
formerly  in  the  Mattel  palace  is  now  Mr. 
Townley's.  One  in  the  Barbarini  is  highly 
cftimated ;  and  another,  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa,  was  fold  by  Mr.  L.  Brown  to  the  £m- 
prcfs  of  Ruffia. 

94.  A  buft;  unknown. 

25.  A  head  of  a  Satyr. 

46.  A  head  of  Juno. 

A  a  4  ay.  A  head 
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« 

zy.  A  head  of  Pindar. 

28.  Amcdallion infcribed/'MENANAPOC." 

29.  A  vafc  in  marble  compofed  of  an  an- 
tique Puteale  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
as  many  high;  formerly  in  the  Columbrano 
palace  at  Naples.  The  cup  at  the  bottom 
and  the  cornice  at  the  .top,  by  which  it  be- 
comes a  vafe,  were  added  when  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  about  the  year  1772. 
The  antique  figures  are  in  a  very  fupcrior 
ftylc  of  fculpturc,  and  represent  the  myftical 
introduction  of  Adonis  to  Venus  or  Profcrpine. 
Under  the  border  of  this  Puteale  is  the  fol- 
lowing dedicatory  infcription. 

LOC.   H.  SPS.  GRAECEIA.    PF.  RVFA.  POMPOK. 

DIANAE". 

This  vafe,  in  point  of  execution  and  curio- 
iity,  ranks  amongft  the  firft  in  England. 

30.  A  vafc  of  porphyry,  near  three  feet 
high,  elaborately  hollowed  out  of  an  ancient 
column  by  Gardelli. 

"  Locum  hunc  fepulturae  propriis  fumptibus  Graeci* 
pofleris  fecit.  Rufa  Pomponia  Dianae.  Putealia  iigellata 
Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  94.        Cic.  Epift.  ad  Atticum,  1.  i.  ep.  io» 
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THE  COLLECTION  MADE  BY  HENRY  BLUN-^ 
DPLL,  ESQ.  AT  INC£-BLUNPELL>  IN  LAN- 
CASHIRE, 


I.  A  STATUE  five  feet  high  of  Minerva, 
holding  the  Owl  in  the  right  hand*  One 
arm  and  part  of  the  other  are  modem,  for* 
merly  much  admired  in  the  Lanti  palace  at 
Rome. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  Diana  with  a  Tunic  formed 
of  the  ikin  of  a  hind^  five  feet  high. 

3.  A  ftatue  of  a  confular  figure,  with  the 
"  Scrinium/*  in  good  prefcrvatlon,  nearly  re- 
fcmbling  that  called  Cicero  in  the  Arundel 
coUeftidn. 

4.  A  ftatue  with  a  club  fuppofed  to  be  a 
Thefcus.  The  head  not  its  own.  Near  ji. 
high.     Formerly  in  the  villa  D'Eftc  at  Tivoli. 

5.  A  ftatue  of  a  Matron  draped;  head  not 
its  own.     Height  ^i.  6. 

6.  A  ftatue  of  Minerva;  the  left  hand  reft- 
ing  on  a  fhield^  much  reftored,  6  feet  6  high. 

A  a  3  7.  A  ftatue 
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7.  A  ftatuc  fuppofcd  to  rcprcfent  the  pro* 
vincc  of  Mauritania,  6  feet  high. 

8.  A  ftatuc  of  iEfculapius,  nearly  7  feet 
high. 

9.  A  female  ftatue  with  light  drapery; 
head  and  arms  modem,  6  feet  high.  The 
bafe  is  infcribed. 

10.  A  ftatue  of  Bacchus,  5  feet  high. 

1 1.  A  ftatue  of  Jupiter  with  the  Eagle,  y{. 
high,  from  the  Villa  D'Efte. 

12.  A  groupe  of  an  old  Faun  and  a  Her- 
maphrodite; fmall  life,  of  a  proportion  of 
about  three  feet.  Found  by  Niccola  La  Pio^ 
cola,  in  an  excavation  about  7  miles  from 
Tivoli,  on  the  Praenefte  road,  i  yy6.  • 

« 

Mr.  Blundell  has  a  great  variety  of  bufts> 
heads,  bas-reliefs,  farcophagi,  cippi,  fepulchral 
urns,  and  curious  ancient  fragments.  The 
whole  colleAion  amounts  to  400  pieces,  an 
explanatory  catalogue  of  whifch,  illuftrated 
with  engravings,  I  am  informed  that  Mr. 
Blundell  is  preparing  for  the  learned  world. 
The  Iketch  I  offer  of  the  other  marbles  will 
excite  the  curiofity  of  virtuoii. 


TB£ 
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TH£  COLLECTION  OF  MARBLES*  MADE  BT 
SIR  RICHARD  WORSLRT,  BART.  IN  THt 
ISLE    OF   WIGHT. 


I.  Bacchits  and  his  mythological  favourite 
Acratus,  winged  as  a  genius.  This  is  a  moft 
beautiful  groupe,  in  which  "  the  mafculinc 
energy  of  youth  is  blended  with  female  foft- 
nefs  and  virgin  delicacy." 

Z.  Cupid,  found  fifteen  miles  diftant  from 
Rome,  in  1793,  under  the  Colonna,  where 
Varus  had  a  villa.  Th.is  beautiful  ftatue  is 
fimilar  to  Mr  Townley's,  and  is  probably  a 
fine  antique  copy  of  the  bronze,  which  was 
obtained  by  a  ftratagem  from  Praxiteles,  by 
Lais. 

•  'Xhek  marbles  were  coIle£ked  in  Greece  during  the 
years  i785«-6»-7y  by  Sir  R.  Worlley,  who  brought  them 
to  Romey  where  they  were  examined  and  defcribed  by  that 
celebrated  antiquary  Abbate  Ennio  Quirino  Vifconti,  the 
Vatican  librarian.  Two  very  fumptuous  volumes,  with 
plates  and  defcriptions  in  Englifli  and  Italian,  were  publifh. 
ed  at  London  in  1798,  but  are  not  to  be  purchafcd. 

A  a  4  3.  A  ilatue 
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3.  A  ftatuc  of  Venus,  draped. 

4.  Afclcpias,  the  prieftefs  of  Diana,  draped, 
with  the  patera.  It  is  fmall,  and  of  that 
defcription  of  ftatuary  called  *'  ftowXifla,"  or 
tonfiftrng  of  a  finglc  ftonc.  The  head  and 
Tirms  arc  reftorcd;  and  it  has  a  curious  in- 
fcriptiton  on  the  plinth,  demonftrativc  of  her 
name  and  office. 

5.  A  groupe  of  Nilus,  in  fraall,  refcmbling 
that  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

6.  A  fmall  llatue  of  a  youth,  as  a  genius, 
half  draped. 

7.  A  ftatuc  of  Hercules  Ebrius,  found  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  ftylc  prevalent  under  the 
Ptolemies.  He  is  crowned  with  flowers  and 
ribbons  like  the  Hercules  of  the  Vatican. 

8.  A  flatue  of  a  boy  with  the  club  and 
lion's  flcln,  called  the  Genius  of  Hercules. 

9.  A  ftatue  of  an  Egyptian  prieft  in  bafaltes, 

10.  A  fragment  of  an  Egjptian  Idol. 

11.  Ccrcopithecus,  or  Egyptian  Cynocc- 
phalus. 

1 5\  Cancphora,  found  at  Eleufis. . 

13,  14.  Antique  marble  chairs  which  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  celebrated  Fulvius 
Urfmus,  and  were  afterward  placed  in  the 
Villa  Montalto  of  Sixtus  the  fifth. 

15.  An 
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1^.  An  Hermacan  ftatue  of  Sophodest 
Ibund  at  Athens^ 

16.  One  of  Alcibiades^  found  at  Athens. 

17.  One  of  Anacreon;  an  accurate  refem- 
blance  of  a  genidne  coin  of  Teios  in  the 
Urfini  coUeAion. 

18.  Pherecydes%  the  philoibphcr  and  con-> 
temporary  with  Thalcs,  a  imall  Hermaean  fta- 
tue. 

19.  Hercules  Juvenis,  with  fillets  falling 
down  on  either  fide  *  of  the  head>  whieh  n 
covered  with  a  Uon*d  ikin.  A  buft  ibongly 
charaderized. 

20.  Attilius  Rcgulus%  a  fine  buft. 

2 1  •  Achilles.  A  buft  refembling  the  Aa« 
tue  in  the  villa  Borghefe^  and  one  in  the  col* 
Icdion  of  the  Duke  of  Ncmi. 

22.  A  buft  of  Sappho%  of  «  manlike. air 
and  features,  as  fhe  is  ufually  repreiented. 

23.  A  buft  of  Jupiter,  finely  fculptured. 

24.  An  Hermann  flatue  of  Hercules,  with 
a  clefe  beard,  and  the  lion's  ikin  drawn 
over  the  head  like  a  peruke. 

25.  A  bafib  relievo  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva 

9  Athencasy  I.  i.  t  Anthoi.  Grcc.  1.  hr. 

9  Hot.  Od.  3.  *  Strabo,  I.  x. 

receiving 
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tccciving  the  vows  of  an  Athenian^  defigned 
by  Phidias,  and  taken  from  the  Parthenon^ 
It  is  in  the  flat,  low  ftylc  of  fculpturc. 

z6.  A  baflb  relievo  of  Protefilaus  taking 
leave  of  Laodamia  as  defcribed  by  Homer. 

57.  A  baflb  relievo  of  Hercules,  difcovered 
at  Athens  in  1 785,  which  fefembles  a  marble 
*in  the  Arundelian  coUeftion. 

28.  A  baflb  relievo  of  an  antique  Syren. 

29.  A  baffo  relievo  of  Tclephus,  the  Ion  of 
Hercules,  found  at  Megara. 

30.  A  baflb  relievo  of  Cecrops  king  of 
Athens,  and  his  three  daughters. 

3 1 .  A  fragment  of  the  Eleuiinian  myfl:crie$, 
fouiid  at  Eleufis. 

33.  A  baflb  relievo  of  iwi  annual  proceifion 
at  Megara. 

^2.  A  baflb  relievo  of  Pluto  with  a  youth 
{landing  near  him.  This  marble  is  extremely 
curious,  as  it  exhibits  three  kinds  ©f  cups  for 
confecrating  wine,  the  cotyla,  the  crater,  and 
the  prochoos  or  ariballos. 

34.  A  fepulchral  fragment  of  Cherion, 
found  at  Athens. 

SS.  A  baflb  relievo  of  Mofchus  (not  the 
poet)  found  at  Athens. 

36.  A  baflfo  relievo  of  a  man  with  three 

young 
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young  women,  walhing  a  fiatue  of  the  deity 
of  Lampiacus  with  a  fponge.  A  very  beau- 
tiful Specimen  of  the  antique  Terra  cotta. 

37.  A  baffo  relievo  of  a  Bull,  the  "  maxima 
viftima'*  of  Virgil,  found  in  Magna  Gra^a, 
and  formerly  in  the  Columbrano  palace  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  CarafFa  at  Naples.  It  b 
of  fuperior  fculpture,  and  was  probably  the 
outfide  ornament  of  a  temple. 

38.  A  baflb  relievo  of  a  yoimg  woman 
careiling  doves,  found  in  the  iiland  of  Paros, 
and  conjeiftured  to  have  been  a  relique  of  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  work  of  Praxiteles. 

39.  The  Tripod  belonging  to  the  monu- 
ment of  Lylicrates^  at  Athens. 

40.  A  fragment  found  at  the  Sigaean  pro^ 
montory,  reprefenting  an  Aunt  and  Niece 
waiting  the  anfwer  of  the  oracle.  Several 
fragments,  &c.  of  inferior  merit,  brought  from 
thd  iflands  and  ihores  of  the  Archipelago. 

*  S^  the  4ef<:ri9tiOQ$  of  Athens  by  Le  Roy  aad  Smart 
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SECTION    VIIL 


EXTRACTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  GAVI*  HA- 
MILTON, AT  ROME,  TO  CHAflLES  TOWX- 
LEY,  ESQ.  RELATIVE  TO  HIS  DISCOVERY 
OF  MARBLES  IN  THAT  VICINITY*. 


In  the  year  1771,  upon  the  fitc  of  Ha- 
drian^s  Tiburtinc  villa,  now  called  the  Panta- 
nello,  an  excavation  having  been  originally 

.    made 

•  Mr.  Townlcy's  coIlc(3:K)n,  a  catalogue  of  which  I 
have  been  permitted  to  give  in  the  preceding  pages,  has 
been  formed  with  great  taftc  and  knowledge  of  the  fuhjccS, 
feconded  by  fuccefsful  acquirement.  His  fuperior  judg- 
ment in  the  arts  may  be  faid  to  have  been  inherited  from 
his  immediate  maternal  ancellor,  the  great  earl  of  Anindel, 
who  was  the  father  of  vertu  in  England. 

Mr.  Gavin  Hamilton,  to  whofe  affiduity  we  arc  indebt- 
ed for  fome  of  the  fined  antique  (latuary,  died  at  Rome 
in  1 797»  where  he  had  pafled  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
His  death  was  occafloned  by  anxiety  of  mind, 'when  the 

French 
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made  bj-  Sig.  LoUi ;  the  fragment!  then  dif- 
bovered  were  fold  to  cardinal  Polignac^  and  at 
his  death  purchafcd  for  th^  king  of  Pruffia. 
The  only  piece  remaining  in  LoUi's  pofle(Iion» 
was  the  buft  of  Hadrian^  now  Mr.  Townley's, 
In  1769,  Mr.  Hamilton  employed  fomc  la- 
bourers tx)  re-inveftigate  this  fpot.  They  be- 
gan at  a  pafTage  to  an  old  drain  cut  in  the 
tufa,  where  they  found  an  exit  to  the  water 
of  Pantanello,    after  having    worked   fome 

French  took  poflcflion  of  the  imperial  city.  He  was  a 
man  of  talents,  and  highly  cfteemed.  As  a  painter  of  hif- 
tory  he  was  not  lefs  claflical  than  Pouffin,  with  clearer 
colouring,  and  graceful  attitudes.  One  of  his  chief 
works  is  ai  feries  of  picSlures  taken  from  the  Iliad,  which 
have  been  well  engraved  by  Cunego,  and  the  originals  dif- 
perfcd  in  different  cabinets  of  Europe.  The  duke  of  Ha- 
milton and  Lord  Hopetoun  are  poflefTed  of  fome  of  them. 
In  the  fiorghefe  villa,  near  Rome,  an  apartment  is  painted 
in  frefco  by  him,  with  the  hiftory  of  Paris.  la  1773  he 
publifhed  **  Schola  Italica  Pidlurae,"  from  the  moft  cele- 
brated piiSures,  in  one  volume  folio. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jenkins  Brft  vifitcd  Rome  as  an  artift,  bat 
having  aroafled  a  confiderahle  fortune,  by  favour  of  Pope 
Ganganelli,  he  became  the  Englifli  banker.  He  was  driven 
from  Rome  by  the  French,  who  confifcated  all  they  6ould 
find  of  his  property.  Having  efcaped  their  fury,  he  died  at 
Yarmouth,  immcdiaicly  on  his  landing,  after  a  florm  at 
fca.  In  1798. 

weeks 
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weeks  by  Ump-Ught,  and  up  to  the  knees  in 
ftinking  mud  full  of  toads,  fcrpents,  and  other 
vermin.     A  beginning  of  a  cava  was  then 
made  through  the  drain,   which  was  filled 
with  trunks  of  trees  and  fragments  of  mar- 
ble.    Here'were  found  a  head,  now  Mr.  Grc- 
ville's,  the  vafe  of  Peacocks  and  Filh,  now  in 
the  Muf.   Pio-Clem-   a  Greyhound,    Ram's 
head,  and  fragments,  when  it  appeared  that 
Lolli  had  previoufly  difcovered  the*  more  va- 
luable relics.     Fortunately  meeting  with  an 
old  man  who  had  been  employed  by  Lolli, 
they  were  directed  to  a  new  fpot.     **.  It  is 
difficult  (Mr.  H-  remarks)  to  account  for  the 
contents  of  this  place,  which  confifted  of  a  vaft 
number  of  trees,  cut  down  and  thrown  into 
this  hole,  probably  from  dcfpite,  as  having 
been  a  part  of  fomc  facred  grove,  intermixed 
with  ftatues,  &c.  all  of  which*  have  Ihared  the 
fame  fate."     He  obferved,  that  the  ^Egyptian 
idols  had  fufFered  moft,   being  broken  into 
minute  pieces,  and  purpofely  disfigured,  and 
that  thofe  of  Greek  fculpture,  in  the  greater 
number,  had  fuffered  only  from  the  fall,  when 
thrown  into  this  refervoir  of  water  and  filth, 
not  having   been    equally  ofFenfiife    to    the 
Goths,  or,  with  greater  probability,  to  the 

firft- 
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firft-convcrtcd  Chriftians.  The  ftatucs  firft 
thrown  in,  from  (licking  in  the  mud,  were 
qonfequcntly  the  Icaft  ity  ured.  There  were 
hewn  blocks  and  fragments  of  white  marble^ 
and  columns  of  alabafler  fufficient  to  build  a 
palace,  with  a  coUedllon  of-  giallo  antico,  and 
the  more  rare  kinds ;  in  fhort,  of  feme  of  the 
fineft  parts  of  Hadrian^s  villa.  This  hollow, 
in  time,  was  filled  with  water,  and  called 
Pantanello,  or  the  fmaller  lake  of  Pantano, 

Mr.  H.  gives  the  following  catalogue  of  the 
dlfcoveri^es  in  the  excavation  of  Pantanello, 
with  the  names  of  the  perfons  who  obtained 
them. 


IN  THE  MUSEO   PIO-CLEMENTIXO. 

1 .  Head  of  Menelaus,  with  other  fragments 
belonging  to  the  groupe  of  Menelaus  defend- 
ing the  body  of  Patroclus. 

2.  Buft  of  a  Philofopher,  fingular  for  its 
high  prefer vati on. 

3.  Head  of  Plato. 

4.  Do.  in  red  marble. 

5.  Do.  of  a  Mauritanian.  * 

6.  Buft 
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6.  Buft  of  Hadrian. 

7.  Antoninus  Pius. 

8.  Vafc  with  Peacocks  and  Fifli,  &c.  a 
fragment. 

9.  Head  of  a  Ram. 

10.  Statue  of  Nemifis. 

11.  A  Stork  of  roflb  antico. 

12.  A  Greyhound. 

13.  Column  with  ornaments. 


AT  THE  VILLA  ALBANI. 

1 4.  A  Sphy nx ;  green  bafaltes. 

15.  Antinous,  head,  in  the  charaAer  of  an 
Egyptian  Idol. 

16.  Buft  of  Caracalla. 

1 7.  Head  of  Do. 

18.  Buft  of  Lucius  Vcrus. 


MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 

19.  Statue  of  Cincinnatus. 

20.  Do.  of  Paris. 

a  I .  Cupid  and  Pfyche,  groupc. 
22.  Antinous. 

2^*  Do.  as  an  ^Egyptian  Deity. 

3  24*  Buft 
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a4#  Buft  of   a  Victor    in    the   Olympic 

games. 

i^.  Pudicitia,  a  fragment 

26.  Head  of  a  Mufc. 

27.  Two  ^Egyptian  Idols  in  black  roar-* 
blc. 

28.  Bas-relief  in  do. 


MR.  MANSEL  TALBOT. 


29.  Statue  of  Ptolemy. 

30.  Buft  of  Hadrian. 
'^i.  Do.  of  Sabina. 


CATALLIBRE  PIRANESL 

A  great  number  of  fragments  of  vafes,  ani- 
mals of  different  forts,  fomc .  elegant  orna- 
ments, and  a  coloffal  head  of  Hercules,  now 
in  Mr.  Toymlcy*s  colledion. 


OENERAI.  SCHWALLOFF^ 

32.  Antinous,  head. 

33.  Sabina,  do, 

Bb  34.  Buft 
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34.  Buft  of  a  young  man  as  large  as  life, 
being  part  of  a  ftatue. 


Monsieur  db  coch^  for  the  emperor 

of  russia. 


35.  Statue  of  Cupid. 

36.  Head  of  Juno. 


MR.  JENKINS  OF  ROME. 

37.  Buft  of  L.  Verus,  piirchafed  by  Mr.  L. 
Browne,  now  at  St.  Peterfburgh. 

38,  39.  Heads  of  Antinous  and  Pompey, 
in  the  duke  of  Dorfct's  coUedion  at  Knowlc, 
in  Kent. 

40.  Lucilla. 

41.  Juno. 
4:2.  Athleta. 

43.  Jupiter. 

44.  Fauflina^  Junior,  &c. 


MR. 
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MR.  TOWNLET^ 

45.  Greek  Hero,  head,  to  which  there  is 
one  fimilar  in  the  Mufeo  Pio^Clem.  but  not 
in  equal  prefervation. 

More  than  a  dozen  bulls  and  heads  wero 
fcnt  to  different  parts  of  Germany. 


177U 

Excavation  in  the  Tenuta  of  S.  Gregorto^ 
then  tbe  property  of  cardinal  Ghigi,  and 
commonly  called  "  Tor  Columbaro.**  Two 
ipots  were  feletSted,  one  upon  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  other  about  a  quarter  of  a 
niile  diftant.  The  firft,  Mr.  H.  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Domitian,  and  tho 
other  a  villa  of  Gallienus,  which  are  defcribed 
as  being  diflant  nine  miles  from  Rome.  Tho 
firft  mentioned  was  defpoiled  of  its  orna- 
ments, retaining  only  a  large  column  of  red 
granite,  and  fome  fragments  of  porphyry  and 
giallo  antico. 

This  temple  had  been  probably  robbed  by 

Bh  z  GalUenus, 
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Gallienus,  and  the  ornaments  placed  in  his 
own  villa,  as  there  were  no  competent  artifts 
in  that  low  age.  Mr.  H.  13  confirmed  in  this 
conjedure  by  the  number  of  duplicate  ftatues, 
which  he  found  in  this  excavation,  of  moft^ 
if  not  all,  and  one,  in  every  inftance,  inferior 
to  the  other,  confcquently  the  one  original, 
and  the  other  a  repetition  or  copy,  by  ibmc 
artift  in  thc^  reign  of  Gallienus.  The 
precious  columns  of  verd  and  giallo  antico, 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  early  Chriftians, 
and  applied  as  decorations  to  their  newly 
erefted  churches.  The  ftatues  were  widely 
difpcrfed,  as  having  been  thrown  afide,  either 
from  ignorance  of  their  value,  or  religious 
prejudice.  Some  of  them  were  fcarcely  a 
foot  beneath  the  foil,  and  in  many  inftances 
had  been  broken  by  the  plough.  The  firft 
valuable  difcovcry  was  of  the  M.  Aurelius, 
larger  than  life,  now  at  Shelburne-houft ;  near 
it  was  a  duplicate  of  poor  workmanfliip,  bro-» 
ken  into  many  pieces.  '  A  head  which  Mr. 
H.  placed  on  Lord  Shelburne's  ftatue  muft 
have  belonged  to  one  of  them.  The  Melea- 
ger,  the  ornament  of  the  fame  co!le<Sion,  and 
one  of  the  iinell  flatues  in  England,  was  like- 
wife  found  there  ;  and  the  "  Paris  Equeftris," 
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in   ftnall^   which  pafled  by  purchafe    froili 
Mr.  Jenkins  to  J.  Smith  Barry,  Efq. 

■ 

The  Difcobolos  was  next  brought  to  light, 
in  good  prefenration  in  all  its  parts,  although 
a  little  injured  by  time.  The  attitude,  in 
particular,  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  thofc  happy 
productions  of  the  ancients  which  cannot  be 
improved  or  excelled,  and  now  attrafts  the 
notice  of  virtuofi  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem, 
where  the  buft  of  Serapis  holds  a  diftinguifh- 
cd  place;  a  piece  of  fculpture,  of  which 
Mr.  H.  never  difcovered  a  duplicate.  Of 
this  cava,  likewife,  are  the  Venus,  now  Mr. 
Gorbet*s ;  and  a  draped  Venus,  now  rcftored, 
and  called  **  Vidlrix,**  in  Mr.  Smith  Barry *s 
colleAion ;  a  torfo  of  Apollo,  and  a  Faun  fit- 
ting, in  fmall  life,  fent  to  Mufcovy  by  M.  de 
Coch,  of exquifitc  workmanfhip.  Lord  Landf- 
downe*s  Amazon  is  dfb  one  of  the  fortunate 

difcoveries    at    the    cava   of   *'   Tor    Colom^ 

I.      ♦• 

varo. 

After  opening  eight  different  excavations 
at  Porto,  and  in  other  parts  o^f  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  during  the  courfe  of  one  winter, 
without  fucccfs  (excepting  the  Wolf  and 
fmall   Naval  Vi<ftory,  found  at  Comazzam, 

Bb  3  now 
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ftovO'  m  the  MuC  Pio-Clcm.)  Mr.  H.  rcfolved 
to  explore  Albano.  There  he  difcovcred  a  fine 
ilatue  of  a  young  man  without  a  head,  now  in 
the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  a  fccnic  figure  claimed  by 
cardinal  A  Ibano,  &c.  During  the  procef$  of 
thefc  fearchcs  at  Albano,  he  was  advifed  by 
forae  friends  at  Genzano  to  try  his  fortune  in 
fcveral  fpots  in  that  vicinity.  The  greater  part 
of  them  bad  been  prcvioufly  dug  up  by  order 
of  cardinal  Lanceilotti,  and  the  event  of 
courfe  was  unfavourable.  MoiUe  Cagnolo  alone 
anfwered  his  expeAations,  which  is  a  fmall 
hill  between  Genzano  and  Civita^Lavinia, 
the  ancient  Lanuvium,  commanding  • 
rich  profpcA  towards  Vcllctri  and  the  fca. 
From  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
ruins,  and  the  many  relics  found  there,  it  i$ 
conjeAured  to  have  been  the  fite  of  the  villa 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  he  built  adjacent 
to  the  ancient  Lavinium.  This  fpot,  in  fuc-» 
ccffive  ages,  had  been  converted  into  a  vine-* 
yard,  and  confequently,  ftrippcd  of  its  oma« 
tnents,  fome  of  which  were  thrown  promif* 
cuoufly  into  one  room,  about  ten  feet  undet' 
ground.  The  moft  remarkable  were,  the 
two  Fauns  of  exquifite  Greek  fculpture,  with 
the  names  of  the  artifts ;  the  Vafe,  of  a  ge* 

neral 
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ncral  form  and  tafte,  inferior  to  none  extant ; 
and  the  groupe  of  a  Greyhound  Dog  careflL 
ing  a  Bitchy  in  Mr.  Townley *s  coUedion. 
The  companion  of  the  latter,  fotmd  at  the 
fame  time  and  place,  is  now  much  admired 
in  the  Muf  Pio-Clem.  Mr.  Townley  is  like- 
wife  pofleflcd  of  one  of  the  two  groupes  of 
Ad:2eon  devoured  by  his  own  Dogs,  and  the 
two  fmali  ViAories  iacrificing  a  Bull,  which 
arc  fome  of  the  beft  known,  in'  relievo.  Two 
other  Dogs,  which  were  alfb  difcovered  at 
Monte  Cagnolof  Mr.  Jenkins  procured,  and  it 
is  a  lingular  co-incidence,  that  fo  many  Dogs 
ihould  have  been  found  in  a  place  which  iti|l 
retains  a  name  of  that  import.  It  belongs  to 
the  college  of  St.  Buonaventura*  Bciides 
thcfe  excellent  fpcciniens  of  ancient  art,  heap- 
ed together  in  one  room,  Mr.  Hamilton  found 
a  head  or  buft  in  the  charader  of  Meleager,  in 
the  highcft  prefervation,  now  Mr.  Townley*s, 
and  only  one  large  ftatue  of  Paris,  which  was 
placed  by  Lord  Temple  at  Stowe,  with  others 
of  merit,  particularly  an  Adonis  of  uncommon 
beauty,  dug  up  at  the  Villa  Fonfega.  Mr.  H. 
efleemed  the  Monte  Cagnolo  to  have  been  one 
of  the  richeft  mii^cs  of  antiques,  which  he 
opened  while  refident  at  Rome. 

Bb  4  At; 
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•  At  Nemi,  which  had  been  already  explored^ 
he  found  the  young  Cupid  holding  a  vafe, 
ttnd  diipofed  of  it  to  Mr.  Lyde  Brown. 


DISCOVERED    IN    1793. 

Garta^  a  buft  of  line  ffculpture ;  a  ftatue  pf 
Sabina;  another  of  Germanicus.  A  head  of  M* 
Agrippa  of  the  beft  workmanlhip ;  another  of 
Tiberius  with  the  civic  crown ;  a  flatue  of 
Caligula  with  a  cuirafs ;  Diana  fuccindla  of 
great  beauty ;  Ncmcfis,  &c. 

Excavation  at  OJiia  on  the  fca  Ihorc.  By 
permiffion  of  cardinal  Surbelloni,  Mr.  H.  be** 
gan  his  inveftigations  in  this  vai):  field  of  an- 
tiquity, at  a  fpot  called  Porta  Marina,  as  pro- 
mifing  the  dilcovery  of  many  objeAs  of  tafte. 
From  the  ground  plan  of  the  rui^is,  it  became 
evident,  that  they  w^re  the  fitc  of  public 
'*  Thermae  maritimae,"  and  from  many  in- 
fcriptions  which  were  found,  compofcd  of 
letters  of  an  unufual  fize,  we  may  colle<ft 
that  they  had  been  frequently  repaired  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  fuccclfive  emperors,  as  low 

as 
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u  Conftantine,  One,  very  elegant,  was  given 
by  Mr.  H.  to  cardinal  Albaginc,  There 
were  proofs  that  Hadrian,  the  protestor  of 
the  fine  arts,  had  embelliflied  thefe  baths  by 
many  magnificent  works.  The  firft  flatue 
which  was  recovered  from  its  long  iepulturc, 
was  the  fine  Antinous,  as  the  deity  of  Abun- 
dance. Mr.  Smith  Barry  was  the  purchafcr, 
and  it  equals  any  flatue  of  that  fubje<ft,  of  any 
coUeftion  in  Europe.  Near  to  the  Antinous 
lay  an  inferior  ftatue  of  iEfculapius,  and  an- 
other of  his  daughter  Hygeia,  very  entire, 
large  life,  and  of  confiderable  merit.  The 
laft  noticed  was  fold  with  feveral  others  to  the 
Landgrave  of  Hels-Caffcl.  A  torlb,  broken 
off  under  the  knees,  appeared  next,  of  which 
there  is  a  duplicate  at  the  Capitol,  the  head 
not  its  own,  the  whole  being  rcftorcd  by 
Monfieur  Le  Gros.  Mr.  H.  rcftored  this 
torlb,  as  Diomedc  carrying  off  the  Palladium, 
aad  fold  it  to  Lord  Lanfdowne,  but  it  was 
a  duplicate  of  Myron's  Difcobolus,  fimilar  to 
that  in  Mr.  Townlcy*s  coUeftion. 

At  Porta  Marina,  which  had  been  pre-OjC- 
cupied,  and  its  ilores  exhauded,  Mr.  H.  de<* 
clined  farther  inveftigation,  proceeding  to  a 

bath 
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)>ath  cm  tke  ihore,  having  a  pavement  of 
verd-antic^ue.  He  foon  dug  up  a  fine  torib 
c(  a  young  man>  the  other  parts  much  muti« 
lated,  and  the  head  not  to  be  found,  after  the 
moft  diligent  fcarch.  The  Pope  claimed  it 
for  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem. 

ft 

.  Mr.  Townley*s  fmall  Venus,  holding  a 
jnirrour,  was  another  of  the  exquifite  orna- 
ments of  this  bath.  Four  of  the  Labours  of 
Hercults,  entire,  and  with  their  proper  em- 
blems, were  found  at  a  fmall  diflance,  which 
are  now  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clcm.  with  the 
elegant  Tripod  Apollo.  Near  them,  were 
firft  feen  the  mother  of  Venus  and  the  Mufc, 
which  are  Mr.  Townley^s,  and  confidered  bj 
Mr.  H.  as  fome  of  his  moft  happy  difco- 
veries.  The.  "  mal  aria'*  prevented  Mr.  H.'s 
men  fron^  working  ^t  Oftia ;  they  were  em- 
ployed during  its  prevalence  in  the  autumn, 
at  Roma  vecchia.  This  is  an  eftate  belonging 
to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Giovanni  Laterano,  about 
five  miles  from  Rome,  upon  the  road  to  AI- 
bano,  and  that  of  Frafcati.  A  confiderable 
ruin  is  feen  near  this  laft,  upon  the  right 
hand,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  villa  of  Domitian's  nurfe.     Thi^ 

opinion 
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epmi^  b  confirmed  by  fragmei^ts  of  coIoiTal 
ibttues,  und  the  CTCcUenqc  of  the  fculpture. 
Mr.  Townley  has  the  two  bulb  of  Marcellua, 
dedicated  by  the  Decemviri^  and  a  companion^ 
^tth  the  ileeping  Mercury;  beilde  which 
were  Lord  Lanfdowne's  iSfculapius,  the  fizc 
of  life;  the  fing;^larly  beautiful  Bacchantej 
once  the  property  of  the  Honourable  Charles 
Greville,  now  Mr.  Townley ;  and  the  bailb 
relievo  of  the  three  Bacchantes  fent  to  Mr. 
Townley,  and  one  of  the  moft  cftimable  of 
tbo(e  which  this  fortunate  fpot  prodpced^ 

Several  cavas  at  Palo  and  the  territory  of 
Larlcia  proved  fruitlcfs. 

At  Cq/lelh  di  Guido,  Mr,  H,  was  more  fuc- 
ccfsful.  This  place  belongs  to  the  hofpital 
of  S.  Spi^ito,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome, 
on  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  was  an- 
ciently ''  Lorium,"  where  the  emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  finifhed  his  days.  The  ground 
had  been  fcarcely  broken,  when  an  entire 
ilatue  of  a  woman  appeared^  with  her  head 
veiled,  and  holding  the  patera  in  one  hand, 
and  the  cornucopia  in  the  other ;  it  appeared 
to  be  a  Pietas,  Many  fmall  pieces  of  ordi- 
nary workmanlhip  followed,  moft  of  which 
^ere  mutilated,  excepting  a  draped  figure, 

fmall 
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imall  life,  reprcfentmg  Domitia  "viith  the  at« 
tributes  of  Diana>  which  went,  with  the 
Fictas,  to  the  Muf.  Pio*Clem.  In  a  large 
vittina,  filled  with  earth,  was  found  a  Cupid, 
jfxnall  life,  bending  his  bow  as  Cupid  Con- 
queror of  Heroes,  which  is  expreiled  by  the 
Lion^s  ikin  on  the  trunk,  alluding  to  the 
fpoils  of  Hercules.  This,  by  far  the  fineft 
known  fpecimen  of  the  fubjeA,  is  prcferved 
in  Mr.  Townlcy*s  cabinet.  It  has  a  Angula- 
rity, that  of  the  hand  holding  the  bow  per- 
fe<ft,  which  all  the  others  want.  No  figure 
recurs  fo  often  in  the  antique  as  this  Cupid, 
and  from  the  numerous  repetitions,  it  mufl 
be  judged,  not  only  to  have  been  a  favourite 
fiibjed:  with  the  Greeks,  but  one  like  wife  in 
the  completion  of  which  the  art .  fcems  to 
have  reached  its  higheft  point  of  excel- 
lence. 

Mr.  H.  difcovered  a  Pericles  at  the  Oliveto 
of  Tholi  (now  Mr.  Townley's),  a  repetition 
of  that  in  the  Muf.  Pio-Clem.  found  at  the 
Iddke  of  CaftigJioney  with  the  helmet. 

The  ancient  city  of  Gabii,  remarked  to 
have  been  defolate  in  the  days  of  Horace, 
(Frigidi  Gabii  and  Gabiis  defertior)  belongs 
to  prince  Borghefe.     The   fite  is  contigu- 
ous 
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ous  to  the  Lacus  Gabinus,  four  miles  on  the 
Via  Pnencftina.  In  1780,  by  the  prince's 
command,  Mr.  H.  began  the  excavation^ 
which  produced  many  very  fine  ftatues  and 
bufts.  Thefc-  were  all  reftored,  with  great 
ikill  and  efFe(^>  and  are  now  placed  in  an 
edifice  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghefe, 
which  was  built  for  their  reception.  The 
moft  efteemed  are  a  Diana  and  Germanicus, 
in  a  charader  not  hitherto  known,  a  Pan, 
and  two  grand  columns  of  verde  antique. 


8ECTI0X 
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SECTION    IX- 


DisPEKSEb  in  the  rdidenccs  of  feveral 
gentlemen  of  rankj  virtu,  and  opulence,  are 
finall  numbers,  and  fingle  marbles,  of  merit 
and  curiofity ;  equal  to  thofe  in  the  large  coU 
ledions  akeady  recited.  It  would  be  doing 
injuftice  to  the  tafte  of  the  poiTeiTors,  to  pais 
over  them  without  notice ;  and  I  ihould  fear 
for  the  patience  of  my  readers,  if  I  continued 
details  with  former  minutene/s« 

I  Ihall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  a 
fummary  view  of  them,  omitting  none  to- 
tally, but  thofe  of  which  I  have  not  been 
hitherto  able  to  obtain  intelligence. 

About  the  year  1740,  Mr.  Perry  brought 
many  bufts  of  antique  fculpture  from  Italy, 
which  arc  now  fcen  in  the  venerable  manfion 
at  Penlhurft. 

At  Knowle,  in  Kent,  are  about  twelve  mar- 
bles, colleded  by  the  late  duke  of  Dorfet. 
3  Amongft 
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Amongft  them  arc  a  ftatue  with  a  head  of 
Demoflhenesy  from  the  Columbrano  palace 
at  Naples ;  a  fountain  Nymph  aflecp,  found 
at  Roma  Vecchia,  by  Mr.  G.  Hamilton ;  a 
buft  of  Brutus,  with  a  dagger ;  another  call- 
ed Marcellus ;  a  head  of  Antinous,  from  Ha-* 
drian's  villa ;  and  thofe  of  the  firft  triumvi- 
rate, excepting  Craflus. 

At  Stowe,  are  about  twenty  bufts  of  vari- 
ous merit  and  authenticity.  Of  the  few 
flatues,  the  NarciiTus  has  been  much  reftored, 
but  the  torfo  is  a  very  fine  and  genuine  an- 
tique. There  are  likewife  a  Paris  Judex  more 
porfe^t,  and  a  very  curious  farcophagus,  found 
at  Hadrian's  villa,  reprefenting  a  facrifice,  in 
a  groupe  of  fix  figures.  On  the  top  is  a  nak<^ 
figure  lying  on  a  ferpent*. 

At 

«  Infcription. 

D.  M. 

ANTONIO  PACVVIO  F.  FECIT  SVO 

ETERENNIO  FILIO  SVO  PI 

ISSIMO  IMP.  TBAIANI  CAE 

SARIS  AVGVSTI  GERM ANI 

G.  SERVO  DISPENSATORI  MONTANIANO. 

Far 
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At  Blenheim  are  a  few,  but  hot  remark- 
able. The  boaft  of  the  duke  of  Marl* 
borough's  colledion  are  the  Arundeliaa 
gems. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  employed  Brcttmgham 
to  procure  fomc  buib,  which  arc  in  ge- 
neral of  a  good  ftyle.  They  are  now  at 
Houghton^  in  the  pofleffion  of  Lord  Choi- 
mondley. 

Thofe  collcifted  by  his  fon,  Horace  Wal- 
pole, now  at  Strawberry-hill,  are  greatly  fu- 
perior,  and  may  vie  with  the  beft  of  their 
dcfcription  in  England-  The  Jupiter  Serapis 
and  Caligula,  t>ufb  in  bafaltes  and  bronvj 
but  efpecially  the  Eagle  in  marble,  found  in 
J  742,  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome,  are 
very  excellent.  • 

Sir  Richard  Hoarc's  antique  flatues  of 
Juno  or  Ceres,  at  Stourhead,  is  not  eclipfed 

For  a  fimilar  purpofe,  a  ferpent  was  wrapped  roucKl  the 
large  hieroglyphic  egg,  in  the  temple  of  the  Diofcuri,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  renewal  of  life  from  a  (late  of  death. 
Upon  the  fame  account,  the  ferpent  was  an  attendant  on 
^fculapius,  and  became  the  mythological  figure  of  medi- 
cine. Bryant's  Mythology,  v.  ii.  309.  Bacoi's  Works, 
voli  ▼.  p.  462. 

by 
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bjr  the  Hercules  of  Ryfsbrack,  excellent  a» 
it  is. 

At  Shuckborpugh,  in  Staffordfhire,  Mr.  An« 
fon  has  a  confiderablc  colledion  ^. 

The  late  marquis  of  Rockingham  placed 
feveral  ftatues  and  bufts  at  Wentworth-houfe, 
in  Yorkfliire. 

At  St.  Ann's  hill,  arc  the  bufts  of  Sappho, 
Trajan,  Cicero  in  gialla  Sienna,  and  Dcmo- 
critus,  which  were  brought  from  a  houfe  at 
KingTgate,  in  the  ille  of  Thanet,  built  by  the 
late  Lord  Holland,  as  a  corred:  imitation  of 
Cicero's  Formian  villa,  at  Beam.  Mr.  Fox 
has  removed  them  to  his  prefect  refidence  at 
St.  Ann  s  Hill. 

Amongft  a  few  antiques  of  value  at  Lord 
.Befborough's  houie,  at  Roehampton,  is  tho 
torfo  of  Venus,  which  its  former  poffeflbr. 
Baron  Stofch,  one  of  the  firft  connoifTeurs  of 
|iis  day,  would  not  allow  to  be,  in  any  de-* 
jprec,  inferior  to  the  Venus  de'  Medici, 

There  was  another  in  England  of  nearly 


^  Statues  of  Adonis,  Thalia,  and  of  the  emperoar  Tra- 
jan, in  the  attitude  of  haranguing  his  army*  are  paitica** 
Jarized  by  Mr.  Pennant.  Journey  from  Ix>ndan  to 
Chcfter. 


C  c  ^^^ 
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equal  prctenfions,  which  was  reftored  by  Wil- 
ton, when  the  duke  of  Richmond's ;  and  w^as 
linfbrtunately  burned  in  his  houfe  at  White- 
hall. It  had  belonged  to  Mr.  W.  Lock.  A 
beautiful  head  of  Atalanta,  like  wife  from  Mr. 
L.  was  deftroyed  by  the  fame  accident. 

Lord  Yarborough  has  a  few  antiques,  and 
one,  a  head  of  Niobe^  is  acknowledged  as  the 
genuine  workmanlhip  of  Scopas.  It  is  much 
fuperior  to  the  head  of  Niobc^  in  the  cdc- 
brated  groupe  at  Florence ;  and  was  a  preient 
from  Lord  Elxeter. 

A  fountain  Nymph  and  feveral  other  good 
ftatucs  were  coUefted  by  the  late  Lord  Ca- 
melford. 

Sir  John  Macpherfon*s  marbles  are  more 
feleft  than  numerous,  as  they  coniift  of  about 
twenty  mutilated  heads,  and  two  fmall 
figures  which  are  imperfed. 

Sir  William  Strickland,  near  Scarborough, 
has  about  twelve  pieces,  which  are  worthy 
notice,  and  judicioufly  coUefted. 

Mr.  Brand  HoUis,  near  Chelmsford,  in 
EiTex,  poiTciTes  about  twenty  antique  mar* 
bles,  amongft  which  are  figures,  bufts,  heads, 
farcophagi,  fepulchral  urns,  &c«  of  Confider- 
able  merit  and  variety. 

Of 
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Of  Etruican  -vm&s,  excepting  thoie  fold  by 
Sir  William  Hamikon  to  the  Britiih  Mu* 
ifeum  in  lyyz,  £6x  8000/.  the- £rft  colkc* 
lion  in  England  was  that  made  by  Lotd 
Cawdor,  and  ibid  by  auction  in  iSoo''. .  Mr« 
Greaves  has  lately  brought  fbme,  extremely 
beautiful  and  perfe<5l,  from  Rome. 

It  muft  be  a  fubjed  of  general  regret  to 
virtuofi,  that  fome  of  the  Angularly  £ne  col* 
le^on  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  made  dur« 
ing  his  long  reiidence  at  Naples,  with  fb 
much  tafte  and  judgment,  were  wrecked  in 
the  ColoiTus  man  of  war,  near  the  Scilly 
iQands,  in  1 798  \ 

Of  fmdl  bronzes,  Egyptian,  Etrufcan,  and 
Grecian,  the  moft  valuable,  both  for  fcience 
and  fele^on,  are  thofe  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
R.  P.  Knight.  The  Jupiter  and  Mercury 
are  unrivalled  in  England. 

«  A  large  Dola  vafe  was  fold  for  47/.  5;.  and  another 
JBUch  lai|;er,  and  the  companion  to  one  in  the  Vaticaii, 
for  68/,  51. 

^  In  1 791,  he  published  the  firft  ydame  of  a  'VCoU 
lediion  of  Engravings  from  ancient  Vafes^  moftly  of  pure 
Greek  workmanihip,"  and  the  fecond  in  1795.  Eight 
large  cafes*  oontaiittng  aottques»  oat  of  twenty-four,  were 
CMfigped  to  the  CobfluSi  and  are  confequently  loft,  after 
having  been  buried  in  the  mins  of  Heicnlaneiim  and  Pom« 
peii,  aln[}oft  two  thoufand  years. 

Cca  Mr. 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Hawkins  has  lately  brought  from 
the  Levant  a  bronze  patera,  which  was 
found,  with  eleven  others,  at  Dodona.  The 
iiory  represented  is  either  Paris  and  Helen 
Adonis,  with  Proferpine  in  inferis,  or  Ven\u 
and  Anchifes,  The  execution  is  in  the  very 
firft  ftyle  of  excellence. 

A  bas-relief  of  Niobe  and  her  children, 
found  near  Naples,  and. intended  as  a  prefent 
from  his  Sicilian  majefty  to  his  brother  of 
Spain,  was  taken  at  fea,  and  purchafed  by 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Robinibn.  The  ilibje^ 
as  we  learn  from  Winckelmann,  is  extremely 
rare  in  the  antique.  This  marble  is  beyond 
any  comparifon  with  that  at  Wilton,  (x  any 
of  the  fame  fubjeA  in  England.  It  is  now 
in  the  poffefiion  of  J.  B.  S.  Morritt,  Efq.  of 
Rokeby,  in  Yorkfliire,  the  able  invefiigator  of 
the  plains  of  Troy  •♦  Lord  Cawdor  had  a  bas- 
relief  of  a  female  carrying  a  triumphal  wreath 
towards  a  temple,  formerly  in  the  Negroni 
colledion;  it  was  fold  for  113  guineas. 

During    the  laft  thirty  years,    fmce  the 

*  (Mon.  Ined.  T.  ii.  p.  119.}     There  are  two  bas-re- 
liefs, fo  often  the  fubjedi  of  the  poeti,  only  at  Rone,  in 
.  the  Altiani  and  Borg^efe  colledions. 

taftc 
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tailc  for  antique  fculpture  has  prevailed 
in  England,  feveral  colle6lions  have  un^ 
dergone  the  common  viclffitudes  df  pro- 
pcrty. 

Mr.  Lyde  Brown  ^  whofe  marbles  were 
very  frequently  changed  by  fale  and  pur- 
chafe,  about  the  year  1 787,  difpofdd  of  the 
whole  to  the  agent  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia, 
for  23,000/*.  There  is  a  Angularly  fine  buft 
of  Lucius  Ver us.  ' 

At  Mr.  Chace  Price's  au6lion,  were  a  Ve* 
nuB  Saluttfera^  and  feveral  vafes  of  confider- 
able  value. 

Amongft  Mr.  Beaumont's  ftatues  were  a 
Cupid  and  the  E^gle,  in  marble,  now  Mr. 
Townley's.  There  were,  likewifc,  a  coloifal 
Venus,  and  one  of  a  fmall  fize. 

When  Mr.  Jennings  difpofed  of  the  an- 
tiques  he  had  procured  at  Rome,  a  dog^ 
fimilar  to  that  at  Florence,   found  a   pur- 

f  A  catalogue  of  this  colle£tion,  which  was  as  Wim* 
bledon,  was  printed  in  1787. 

s  This  fum  was  to  be  remitted  by  the  emprefi  of  Ruffia 
to  her  agent,  who  failed,  when  Mr.  Brown  had  received  only 
the  firft  inftalinent.  The  magnificent  Catherine  reilfted 
every  folicitation  to  indemnify  him,  and  availed  herfelf  of 
ihe  poflefiton  of  the  maibles. 

C  c  3  chafer 
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^hafcr  isL  Mr.  Duncombe  of  Yorkflure^  for 

IQOO/. 

.  All  Athlcta  of  the  early  Greek  fculpture 
vras  fold  at  the  fame  tirne^  to  Lord  Ca- 
dogan. 

.  The  former  gentleman  haa^  likewife,  9 
Pifpobolus^  from  Mr.  W.  Lock's  coUedtioix, 
of  which  there  is  a  repetition  in  the  Mui^ 
Pio-Clem.  Mr.  Townley*s  Difcobolus  is  de- 
livering the  quoit  and  {looping  forward,  with 
the  left  arm  thrown  back.  Mr.  Duncombe's 
has  juft  delivered  it|  and  has  the  right  arret 
{till  extended  as  watching  its  ^cce{s,  with 

« 

miother  quoit  in  the  left. 

A  few  marbles,  colleftcd  by  Lord  Vcre,  at 
Hanworth,  were  Ibid  in  1798. 

Lord  Bateman  has  a  Mercury,  and  Lord 
Exeter  a  Bacchus;  either  of  which  woul4 
grace  any  colle<%ion,  even  in  Italy. 

I  muft  not  omit,  that  in  this  l^ingdom  arc 
fome  vafes  of  extraordinary  elegance  and  exe- 
cution.    T^he  Barbarini  vafe  ^,  novy^  the  duke 

of 

^  An  accoant  of  the  Barbarini  vafe  is  given  by  Lumif- 
4en»  Antiq.  of  Rome,  p.  68 ;  M.  D'Hancarville,  Mr. 
Wedgewoodi  and  in  ffifenteen  other  publications.    It  i^ 

pom^e^ 
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of  Portland's,  is  admirably  defcribed  by  Dr. 
Darwin.  One  at  Warwick  Caftle,  extreme- 
ly large  and  fine,  was  fent  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  Lord  Cawdor  had  another  of  fu- 
perior  Iculpture  and  nearly  as  large,  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  palace,  and  brought 
from  the  villa  Lanti ;  at  his  fale  it  produced 
700  guineas.  The  Nuptial  vafe,  at  Wilton, 
and  thofe  already  noticed  in  the  catalogues  of 
Mr.  Townlcy  and  Mr.  Blundell,  refleft  credit 
on  their  owners. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  myfclf  to  the 
antique.  There  arc,  moreover,  in  England, 
feveral  fpecimens  of  the  arts,  after  their  revival 
in  Italy,  as  well  original,  as  bronze  cafts  from 
the  more  celebrated  ftatucs,  to  which  (as  I 
attempt  only  a  catalogue)  I  will  flightly 
advert. 

When  the  gallant  and  accompliflied  Henry 
Howard,  earl  of  Surrey,  had  been  viftorious 
in  the  lifts  of  Florence,  the  grand  duke  pre- 

compofed  of  glafs,  the  figures  of  white  opake,  raifed  on  a 
ground  of  blue.  The  fubje(5l  evidently  refers  to  the  Eleu- 
iinian  myfteries. 

**  Or  bid  mortality  rejoice  and  moDm 

0*er  the  fine  forms  of  Portland's  ayftic  urn.*' 

Da]^w|K|  c.  ii.  1.  31. 
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fcnted  him  with  a  Ihield,  wrought  in  filrcr* 
It  was  the  work  of  Johannes  Stradenus,  a 
celebrated  artifl:  of  the  Florentine  fchool.  On 
the  convex  part  is  reprefented  the  battle  be- 
tween the  Hetrurians  and  the  Romans^ 
where  the  former  afe  defeated  by  Co^es^  at 
a  bridge.  The  infide  is  embellifhed  by  two 
{lories,  thofe  of  Mutius  Scaevola  thrufting  his 
hand  into  the  fire,  and  Q.  Curtius  leaping 
into  the  gulf.  This  beautiful  piece  of  work- 
manftiip,  and  venerable,  on  account  of  th6 
anecdote  attached  to  it,  is  twenty-four  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  now  preferved  at  Norfolk 
houfe. 

Of  the  fame  aera  and  ftyle  of  execution  is 
a  Bell,  at  Strawberry-hill,  by  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini. Lord  Befborough  has  a  buft  of  De- 
mofthenes,  by  the  fame  artift. 

King  Charles  I.  had  the  Gladiator  of  the 
Villa  Borghefe,  by  Bernini ;  which  produce;! 
300 /•  at  his  fale,  and  is  now  at  Houghton. 
But  his  Neptune  and  Glaucus,  fo  long  the 
ornament  of  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Ne- 
groni, at  Rome,  pafled  from  Sir  Jofhua  Rcy* 
nolds  to  Lord  Yarborough,  who  has  given 
them  to  Mr.  Aufrere,  at  Chelfea. 

Others    may    be  claffed  together,  as  the 
3  br^nfd 
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.  bronze  Borghefe  Gladiator,  which  once  ftood 
in  St.  Jameses  park,  now  at  Hampton  Court. 
A  flceping  Venus,  at  Holkham,  and  Her- 
eulcs,  at  Wanftcad,  by  Delvcaux;  the  Ve- 
nus ;  the  Wrcftlers ;  the  Whetter ;  and  the 
Faun  from  the  Medici  gallery,  by  Soldani 
Benzi,  at  Blenheim.  There  is  likewife  the 
model  of  Bernini's  Fountain  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  at  Rome,  the  original  of  which  Lord 
Arundel  offered  to  purchafe.  At  Sion-houfe  is 
the  dying  Gladiator,  by  Valadier,  which  is  re- 
peated at  Wilton,  with  the  Farncfe  Hercules, 
by  Verepoil.  The  beft  call  in  plaifter  of  Paris 
in  England,  is  the  Venus  de*  Medicis  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Lock,  at  Norbury  park,  with 
fome  others  by  Torenti,  at  Rome,  repetitions 
of  which  Mr.  La\vrence  has  likewife  pro- 
cured. The  Hercules  Farnefe,  at  Somerfet- 
houfe,  acquires  from  its  prefent  flation  ^,  an 
cffeA  equal  to  the  original. 

Defigns, 

1  Statues,  from  the  antique,  by  the  artifts  of  the  French 
academy,  are  the  Artemifia,  NarcifTus,  and  Galatea,  at 
Vcrfailles,  by  Dcs  Jardins.  Hamadryad,  by  Leranbcrt» 
-and  Milo  of  Crotona,  by  Puget,  the  Michelagnoulo  of 
France.  There  arc  likewife  his  groupe  of  Pcrfeus  and 
Andromeda,  Maary't  Tritons,  Faunus,  Flora,  and  Vcnui 

de 
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Defigns^  aftct  the  antique,  in  itatuary  are  rare. 
Mr.  Wilton  has  finifhed  a  bull  of  Milo  Cro- 
toniates  at  Blenheim,  and  Mr.  Bacon  a  fbatue 
of  Narciflus,  for  which  he  was  decreed  a 
premium  by  the  focicty  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts  and  fciences.  But  the  mofi: 
happy  effort  of  this  art  in  England,  is  the 
Hercules  of  Rysfbrack,  already  mentioned. 

At  Rome,  there  is  now  flouriihing  in  great 
celebrity,  Antonio  Canova,  a  Venetian  fculp- 
tor,  who  has  completed,  after  the  antique, 
Cupid  and  Pfyche,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and 
Hercules  and  Lycus  with  the  Neflban  Shirt. 
The  two  former  approach  nearly  to  Cxrecian 
excellence,  both  in  character  and  fweetnefs ; 
and  the  latter  has  ^11  the  force  of  the  unfinilh- 
ed  torfos  of  Michelagnuolo.  Bemini*s  groupe 
of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  in  the  Borghcfe  villa, 
is  left  far  behind;  and  M.  Agnuolo  would 
have  found  a  competitor  for  fameji  had  he 
been  contemporary  with  Canova. 

Lord  Cawdor  is  poffefTed  of  an  exquiiite 


it  Medici  by  Coyrerox.  At  Marly,  are  Hippomanes  and 
Daphne  in  marble  by  Coufton.  The  loyal  gardens  are 
peopled  like  the  Elyfian  fields,  but  |be  abovementiooed 
may  be  noticed  amon^ft  a  crowds 
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fiatue  of  Cupids  which  amplj  entides  this 
fingular  artift  to  the  higheft  commendation. 

In  purfuance  of  the  original  plan  of  thele 
pages^  the  modern  ftatuary,  now  to  be  iecA 
gt  Oxford^  will  be  the  fubjeA  of  obfervation. 

About  the  year  1 630,  Hubert  Le  Soeur,  « 
native  of  France,  who  had  fhidied  under  the 
famous  John  of  Bologna^,  arrived  in  England. 
-  If  he  was  affociatcd  with  Pierre  Tacca,  who 
finiihed  the  horfe  in  the  equefbrian  ftatue  of 
Henry  IV.  in  1610,  left  incomplete  on  the 
death  6f  his  mafter  John  of  Bologna,  two 
years  preceding,  he  muft  have  been  far  ad- 
vanced in  life.  Three  only  of  his  works  in 
bronze  are  now  known  with  certainty  to 
exift.  The  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Charles  I.  a 
buft  of  the  fame  monsu-ch  with  a  caique,  in 
the  Roman  ftyle,  and  a  ftatue  in  armour  of 
,^  William.  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord 
kXigh  Chamberlain  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford. 
The  laft  was  given  to  the  Univcrfity  by  T^ 


^  The  Cain  and  Abel  by  John  Bologna  given  to  Charles  I. 
by  the  king  of  Spain,  was  afterward  prefented  to  Viitien 
Puke  of  Backingham,  who  placed  it  in  the  garden  of 
York-houfe.  There  is  a  caft  in  lead  in  the  quadrangk  of 
pr;(zc-nofe  Collegei  probably  taken  froip  this  original. 

Eail 
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Earl  of  Pembroke,  abont  the  time  of  the 
reftoration.  The  air  of  this  ilatue  is  very 
Boble,  and  the  proportions  juft,  but  it  is  now 
£:xxi  to  infinite  difadvantage^  having  been 
coG^d  up  in  a  part  of  the  pi<5hire  gallerf^ 
ycrj  low,  and  of  a  few  feet  only  in  diameter. 
Surely  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  had  been 
fLmore  appropriate  ftation.  It  was  intended 
to  be. larger  than  life;  bixt  it  is  now  placed  fo 
near  the  eye,  that  the  figure  is  gigantic. 

The  equeftrian  ilatue  of  Charles  I.  was  ori* 
ginally  made  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  1633, 
as  •  the  archives  of  that  noble  family  Ihew. 
How  it  was  concealed  during  the  interregnum 
is  well  known;  and  that  it  was  ere6led  at 
Charing  Crofs  in  1678.  Le  Soeur  made 
likewife  a  model  of  it,  one  foot  and  an  inch 
high,  which  was  in  the  royal  coUcftion^ 
There  is  Jikewife  a  buft  of  Charles  I.  in  a 
Roman  cafque  by  Le  Soeur,  at  Stourhead* 

>  At  Gothurft,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Digbys,  arc  two 
bulls  in  bronze  which  cannot  be  attributed,  by  any  proofs 
either  to  Le  Soeur  or  Fanelli,  although  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  one  or  both  thefe  artifts  were  employed.  The  ftyle 
bf  there  bulls  is  diflerent ;  in  the  antique,  and  the  Vandyke 
pr  drefs  of  the  timev  They  reprefent  the  Lady  Venetia, 
the  beloved  wife  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 

Franccfco 
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Franccfco  FancUi,  a  Florentine,  Iharcd  the 
rc^al  patronage  The  lofs  of  one  eye  <lid  net 
.prevent  his  attaining  to  excellence  as  a  fculp- 
tor;  though  evidently  inferior  to  Le  Soetm 
Archbiihop  Laud  employed  him  to  caft  the 
Aatues  of  Charles  and  Heurictta  to  decorate 
the  new  colomjade  which  he  had  built  at 
St.  John  s  College,  after  a  defign  of  Inigo 
Jones.  Fanelli  was  paid  400 /•  for  them. 
Others  of  his  works  have  qonfiderable  meat; 
p^icularly  the  figure  of  Lord  CottingtcuH 
^nd  the  buft  of  his   lady  in  Weftminftcr 

Abbey. 

In  the  Cathedral  at  Glouccfter,  are  two 
Kecumboat  figures  in  white  marble  of  uncom*^ 
mon  excellence.     They  reprefent  Alderman 
Blackleach  and  his  wife,  and  are  dated  1639: 
apparently,  they  are  moft  minute  copies  from 
Vandyke,  and  are  fo  much  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
abovementioned,   known    as    the  works    of 
Fanelli,   that  I  cannot  hefitate  to  attribute 
them  to  that  fculptor.     Judge  Bridgeman'^ 
effigy  at  Ludlow,  in  the  drefs  of  the  age  of 
Charles  the  firfl:,  may  poflfibly  be  like  wife  by 
his  hand.     Neither  of  thefe  monuments  are 
claimed  by  Nicholas  Stone,  in  his  own  lifl 
^iven  by  Mr.  Walpole,   and  are  indeed  of 

workmanfluD 
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workmanfllip  tety  fuperior^  ia  ^int  o(  tmtk 
•nd  elegance.  Several  imall  copies  from 
liie  antique  are  mentioned  in  Vaiiderd(»t*^ 
catalogue  of  the  royal  coUedion^  which  have 
been  diiperfed»  He  was  a  contemporary  with 
AIgardi>  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ftu- 
£ed  in  the  &me  fchool  of  fodpture.  By  the 
Qniverial  fame  of  Bernini,  king  Charles  was 
induced  to  procure  the  bufb  of  himfelf  and 
the  queen,  by  his  hand.  The  king's"^  buft 
was  ibid  by  the  parliament  in  i6^z  for  800 A 
Bernini  had  received  1000  Romsm  crowns  fot 
it ;  but  the  civil  wars  prevented  his  beginning 
Aat  of  the  royal  confbrt.  Having  been  re- 
placed in  the  palace  at  Whitehall,  it  was 
Aid  to  have  been  coniiimed  in  the  fire  which 
happened  there  in  1697.     There  are  conjee*^ 

*  This  buft  was  taken  from  a  pi&ttre  by  Vandyke,  in 
which  the  full  face,  the  three  quarter,  and  the  profile,  are 
exhibited  togedier.  Bernini's  obfervation  upon  the  firft 
fight,  is  quoted  by  the  lovers  of  phy  fiognomy.  Af  r«  Baker, 
who  took  the  piAure  to  Rome,  gave  about  150/.  fer  his 
own  buft,  which  was  fold  at  ^r  P.  Leley*8  fale,  and  is  now^ 
Lord  Hardwicke's.  Ryslbrack  finifhed  a  buft  of  king 
Charles  in  marble  from  a  caft  of  Bernini's,  for  the  late  G. 
A.  Selwyn,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Mile.  Fagnaoi,  mom 
Countels  of  Yarmouth .  Lady  Jane  Cbey oey*i  monament 
at  Chelfea  is  likewife  by  Bernini,  for  which  he  received 
500/.  There  is  a  bronze  *buft  of  C.  L  in  Ham'merfinidi 
chapeL 

I  tares 
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tures  to  the  contrary;  but  the  buft  has  diiap* 
peared  from  the  time  of  that  event*. 

At  All  Sonh  College  is  a  ftatue  of  Colonel 
Codrington,  the  founder  of  their  libraxy^  in  a 
Roman  military  Sagum,  by  Sir  Heniy  Cheere« 
The  representing  an  Engliih  foldier  as  a  Bo- 
man^  is  a  facrifice  of  truth  to  tafte.  We  mBf 
fee  with  what  efFeft  he  would  have  beat 
carved  in  full  uniform  in  the  equefbrian  effigy 
of  William  duke  of  Cumberland^  in  Cavendifh 
Square.  Although  omitted  by  Mr.  Walpdie, 
probably  becaufe  a  living  artift,  Cheere  has 
acquitted  himfelf  in  this  ffaitue,  above  medio- 
crity. 

Of  the  works  of  Rysfbrack^  and  his  compe* 
titor  Roubiliac,  Oxford  can  boafl  a  few  fpe- 
cimens ;  but  thofe  of  the  latter  are  inferior 
to  others  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Radcliffe*s  fia- 
tue,  in  his  library^  by  Rysfbrack,  has  flrong 
refemblance^  without  grace.  Mr.  Lock's  fta- 
tue  at  Chriflichurchy  by  Roubiliac,  is  encum- 
bered with  drapery^  without  ilyle  or  charac^ 
ter,  dither  antique  or  modem.    In  what  £:hodl 

\*^  Gliaries,  to  late tkna  to  be  traDfmkted fiuTf 
Afigaed  hit  figure  to  Bernioi'i  caiQ." 

Ton  £pift«  Hot.  fp.  u  38a 

of 
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of  fculpture  Rysfbrack  was  formed^  Mr«  WaU 
pole  has  not  ^ecified.  His  firft  appeiunnct 
in  Eingland  was  about  the  year  1720,  when 
the  ftatuaries  of  Paris,  particularly  Le  Pautir^ 
Vanclcve,  Bouchardon^  and  Lc  Gros>  enjoyed 
die  firfl  reputation,  and  had  many  fcboiars, 
whofe  invention  was  exhaufted  in  the  claffi- 
cal  fopperies  of  the  royal  gardens.  Where- 
ever  he  acquired  the  elements  of  his  art,  the 
talents  of  a  mafterly  artift  were  expanded  in 
England,  to  our  honour,  as  a  nation.  Hh 
:bronze  equeflrian  ilatuc  of  King  William*"  at 
Briftol,  and  his  monument  of  Bifhop  Hough 
in  Worcefter  cathedral,  I  would  feleA  as  hh 
fuperior  works.  Rysihrack*  in  his  principal 
figures,  was  generally  happy  in  the  choice  of 
his  attitudes,  and  eminently  ib  in  this  prelate's; 
if  it  be  not  rather  theatrical,  the  only  fault 

^  The  bed  in  England.  Two  antique  equeftrUn  (h- 
tues  only  remain.  The  M.  Aurelius  in  bronze  at  Rome, 
and  that  in  marble  of  Marcus  Nonniui  Balbus  at  Naples. 
France,  before  the  revolution,  poflefled  Heiuy  IV.  by 
John  of  Bologna,  at  Paris.  Louis  XIV.  by  Girardon,  in 
the  place  de  Vendome ;  the  fame  at  Dijon  by  Le  Hongre, 
at  Rennes  by  Coyfevox.  Louis  XV.  at  Paris  by  Bouchar* 
don,  and  at  Bourdeaux  by  Le  Moyne.  There  is  an  pqueCi 
triSQ  ftatue  of  George  III.  in  bronae,  by  Wilton,  placed 
in  Beilceley  Squaro, 

which 
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which  can  be  found  in  Mrs.  Nightihgale*s 
monument,  or  that  of  General  Wade,  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey.  The  attention  is  feldom 
diverted  from  his  principal  figures  to  accom- 
paniments, as  in  many  modern  inftances; 
and  the  high  finifhing  of  his  draperies  is  ad<* 
mirable. 

The  bufts  by  his  hand  are,  John  Balliol, 
king  of  Scots,  at  Balliol  college ;  Alfred  at 
Univerfity,  liniflied  by  Wilton ;  Gibbs  the 
architeft,  in  the  RadclifF  Library;  Dr.  R. 
Friend,  Archbifhop  Boulter,  and,  I  pre* 
fome,  the  bufts  of  George  I.  and  II.  at  Chrift- 
church. 

Roubiliac  was  a  native  of  Lyons,  a  city 
.  -which  had  given  birth  to  feveral  of  the  moft 
femous  French  fculptors:  to  A.  Coyfcvox^ 
N.  Couftou,  and  L*Amoreux,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Roubiliac,  and,  with  fbme  probability, 
his  fellow-fcholar,  under  Couftou.  There  is 
a  want  of  fimplicity,  and  a  certain  French  air, 
in  all  the  works  of  this  artift;  from  which 
the  celebrated  ftatue  of  Newton  at  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  is  by  no  means  exempt. 

At  Chriftchurch  are  fine  bufts  of  Dr.  Ma- 
thew  Lee,  Dr.  R.  Frcwcn,  and  one  of  the 
founder  at  All  Souls. 

Dd,  In 
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In  fculpture,  as  wdl  as  in  painting,  this 
kingdom  had  amply  encouraged  the  ingenious 
oi  Other    coiuitries,  without    producing  any 
artifb  of  equal  merits  till  the  appearance  of 
Grinling  Gibbons^  wbofe  ftatue  in  bronze  of 
James  II.  now  in  Scotland  Yard^  is  in  a  true 
Koman  fiyle.    In  minute  ornaments  carved  in 
if^ood.  Gibbons  has  no  equal.     His  works  in 
that  manner  are  frequent;  but  the  beft  arc  at 
Lord  Egrcmont*s  at  Petworth,  Windfbr,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk*s  at  Holm  Laccy.   In  the 
chapel  of  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  are  fbmc  ftrik- 
ing  proofs  of  his  genius.    But  the  works  of  Ba- 
con, Banks,  NoUekins,  Wilton,  and  Flaxman> 
will  rcfcue  the  prefent  age  from  being  totally 
indebted  to  foreigners  for  perfe<flion  in  ftatuary. 
His  prefent  majefty  at  Chriftchurch  ',  a  buft, 

•  As  ftatuarleS)  and  natives  of  England,  the  names  of 
Nicholas  Stone  and  Francis  Bird  Hiould  not  be  pafied  over 
in  total  filence.  Their  works  at  Oxford  however  exhibit 
little  more  than  the  imperfeiftlon  of  iculpture  in  England, 
when  they  were  considered  as  the  beft  artills. 

*  There  are  others  at  Somerfet  place,  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  Academy,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

It  is  faid  of  Le  Moyne,  fcalptor  to  Louis  XV.  that  during 
the  interval  from  1730  to  1773,  in  each  year,  he  hniihed 
three  or  four  bufts  of  that  monarch,  which  were  fent  to 
different  parts  of  France. 

by 
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by  the  nrft-ihcntioncd,  has  the  ftrength  of 
Bernini. 

In  the  han  at  All  Soiils  is  a  ftatue  of 
Judge  Blackftone^  fitting  and  habited  iii  hid 
raagiftratical  charafler^  which  is  indeed  full 
of  fpirit  and  dignity;  It  comiriartds  atteiition^ 
and  expreffes  importance;  But  the  queftfon 
fcjfpefting  the  coftume  will  occur  to  moft 
fpeiflators;  and  Bacon  impofed  a  hard  talk 
upon  hiihfelf  when  he  undcrtoCfk  fuch  a  pro- 
fuiion  of  wig  and  ermine*  Perhaps  fo  rigid 
an  adherence  to  verifimilitude  may  be  in  moft 
inftances  relaxed,  with  happier  efFe<ft,  if  not 
totally  difpenfed  with.  Nothing,  however, 
between  an  exa<%  reprelentation  of  the  dfels 
of  the  times  and  the  true  antique,  fhould  be 
admitted  in  ftatuary.  Kent*s  fanCy  drefs  for 
Shakfpeare  in  Wcftminftef  Abbey,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerfet  at  Cambridge,  habited  as  if 
he  had  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  firft,  are 
incorreft.  In  St,  Paul's  Cathedral  the  ftatues 
of  Johnfon  and  Howard,  both  by  Bacon,  are 
in  oppofite  ftyles.  The  Philofopher  is  in  the 
habit  of  an  Athenian,  gigantic,  rather  than 
coloflalP,  whilftthe  head  of  the  Philanthropift 

is 

f  Jean  Baptide  Pigalle  was  famous  for  the  anatomical 
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is  drcflcd  like  that  of  a  gentleman  of  our  own 
times. 

When  wc  would  tranfmit  to  poftcrity  a 
durable  rcpfefentation  of  eminent  peffons  in 
brafs  or  marble,  we  ffaould  follow  the  exam- 
ple and  cuftom  of  the  ancients.  It  is  their 
genius  or  their  virtue  which  are  brought  for- 
ward to  our  minds  by  the  femblance  of  life ; 
and  fo  trifling  and  changeable  a  circumftancc 
as  the  drefs  of  the  times  they  lived  in  can 
make  no  impreffion.  The  Romans  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  and  frequently  gave  to  the 
ftatucs  of  mortals  the  habits  and  fymbols  of 
their  deities,  ftill  preferring  the  likenels  of  the 
individual. 

Wc  fhould  confult  likewifc  the  nature  of 
the  materials,  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  art* 
The  *'  eternal  buckle  in  Parian  Stone,"  may 
be  traced  to  the  Emperour  Otho,  the  firft  who 

accuracy  of  his  figures,  and  chofe  the  following  opportunity. 
It  was  propofed  to  ercdl  a  monument  to  Voltaire  in  his  life- 
time ;  and  Pigalle  undertook  the  ftatue,  provided  it  were 
divefted  of  drapery.  He  executed  a  figure  fcrupnloufly 
from  the  life ;  the  leancft,  the  uglieft,  and  the  mod  dif- 
gufting  that  could  be  imagined.  In  the  ftatue  of  Johnfon 
wc  difcover  the  athletic  author,  who  felled  a  bookfeller  with 
a  folio,  before  we  think  of  the  Rambler. 

wore 
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wore  a  peruke ;  and  the  falfe  hair  piled  ove^ 
the  forehead  of  the  Emprefs  Fauftina,  may 
vie,  for  uglinefs,  with  the  wig  of  Sir  Cloii- 
defley  Shovel,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  In 
the  fimplicity  of  the  antique  we  have  an 
unerring  model ;  but  the  ambition  of  novelty, 
and  the  afFeftation  of  the  French  fchool,  and 
even  of  Bernini  himfelf,  have  done  great  vio- 
lence to  fculpture.  The  ecclefiaftic  coftume* 
as  far  as  is  confined  to  broad  folds,  without 
the  minutiae  of  plaits,  flowing  wigs,  and  lace, 
is  the  beft  of  modern  ufage,  attempted  by  the 
chiflel.  Many  of  the  ftatues  of  the  Popes  at 
St.  Peter's  are  in  a  chafte  and  grand  ftyle, 
particularly  that  of  Rezzonico  (Clement 
XIII.)  by  Antonio  Canova;  who  has  judi- 
cioufly  departed  from  the  fameneis  of  the 
others,  all  of  whom  are  pontific^lly  leatec}. 
Rezzonico  kneels,  and  his  fine  countenance 
exprcflcs  the  humbleft  adoration.  But  the 
fiill  drefs  of  an  Englilh  judge  has  infuperable 
difadvantages ;  ^d  fe\v  arti'fts  would  have 
fuccceded  fo  well  as  Bacon. 

At  Chriftchurch  are  bufts  of  General  Guiie, 
Archbifliop  Robinfon,  Bilhop  Barrington, 
&c.  and  at  Pembroke  College  one  of  Dx. 
Jqhnfbn,  all  by  Bacon,  and  elaborately  finiihed. 

P  d  3  fot 
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For  a  very  memorable  improvement  in  fe-? 
pulchral  ilatuary  we  are  indebted  to  him. 
The  idea  of  yeprefenting  the  virtues  of  the 
deceafed  by  fymbolical  figures,  if  not  original, 
is  w^ell  applied.  It  has  been  coniidered  as 
derogatory  to  a  Pope,  to  give  any  eulogium 
upon  his  tomb,  but  his  character  is  defcribed 
by  Symbolical  ftatues.  This  cuftom  originatr 
ed  in  the  fixteenth  cenjtury  upon  the  revival 
of  the  arts,  and  has  been  frequently  repeated. 
Of  thcfe  numerous  perfonifications  of  the 
virtues,  the  beft  is  that  pf  *^  Juftice"  on  the 
monumei^t  of  Paul  the  third,  by  Guglielnno 
Delia  Port^.  Qthers  of  great  fame,  are  the 
figure  which  reprefcnts  ^*  Painting"  on  the 
tomb  pf  M.  Agftoulo  in  the  church  of  S. 
^  Croce  at  Florence,  by  Battifta  Lorenzo,  and 
that  qf  Cardinal  Riphliew  in  the  church  of 
the  Sorboanc  at  Paris,  wppn  vyhich  is 
f*  Science,"  by  F.  Girardon, 

Bacon  has  adopted  this  mode  very  happily, 
though  not  without  repetition  of  his  firft 
jthoughts;  and  ha$  attained  to  nearly  an  equal 
degree  of  perfeftion  in  Icveral  of  his  emble- 
matjical  figures,  which  are  feen  in  ^WeftmiuT 

1  The  monymci^t  o^  ^f if^  Wbyt^cl. 
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ftcr  Abbey,  the  Abbey  church  at  Bath%  and 
Briftol  cathedral,  where  his  monument  to 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Draper  (Steme*s  Eliza)  is  cx-^ 
quifitely  fimple.  In  the  fame  place,  is  one, 
defigned  by  the  Athenian  Stuart,  for  Mrs. 
Mafon,  the  wife  of  the  poet,  to  which  I  give 
the  preference,  merely  for  its  more  ftri(5lly 
claflical  form. 

One  of  Bacon^s  laft  works  was  a  monu- 
ment for  Mr.  Whitbread,  which  is  a  beauti- 
ful compofition.  His  figure  of  Benevolence 
is  again  introduced,  with  a  variation  only  in 
the  attitude.     It  is  well  worthy  the  antique. 

We  muft,  however,  in  candour,  confefs 
that  the  merit  of  the  defign  is  not  Bacon's. 
The  principal  figure,  fainting,  and  fupported 
by  Religion,  is  almoft  a  repetition,  with  the 
difference  only  of  coftume,  of  F.  Girardon's 
groupe  above  mentioned.  Benevolence  is 
iubflituted  for  Science.  Girardon  finifhed  his 
figures  much  higher  than  Bacon,  who,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  had  never  vifited  Italy; 
and  appears  to  have  been  not  very  fufceptiblc 
of  ideal  beauty.  His  female  figures  are  faith- 
iiil  models  firom  elegant  life. 

r  Of  Lady  Miller. 
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But  another  marble,  fcarcclj  finlfhed  at 
the  time  of  his  dcath>  will  fecurc  him  a  laft- 
ing  fame  for  originality  and  claflicat  taftc. 
It  is  the  Coenotaph  lately  ereftcd  at  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey  to  the  poet  Mafon.  A  Mufc 
holding  his  profile  on  a  medallion,  reclines  on 
an  antique  altar,  on  which  are  fculptured,  in 
relief,  a  lyre,  the  tragic  mafque,  and  laurel 
wreath ;  all  of  the  moft  corred  form,  as  feea 
on  ancient  farcophagi  of  the  pure  ages. 

To  return  to  the  ftatuary  at  Oxford. — 
Francis  Bird's  ftatues  at  Chriftchurch  arQ 
inferior,  and  it  could  fcarccly  be  imagined  by 
the  fame  hand  as  that  of  Dr.  Bufby  in  Weft- 
minfler  Abbey.  In  the  PiAure  Gallery  are 
the  bufts  of  Newton  and  of  Sir  Chriftopher 
Wren,  by  Edward  Pierce  the  elder,  his  fcholar 
and  affiflant,  which  evince  a  proficiency,  con-* 
iidering  the  ftate  of  the  arts  at  that  time. 

A  head  in  the  flyle  of  the  antique  of  a, 
young  Bacchanal,  lately  prefented  to  this 
gallery,  is  Angular,  not  only  for  its  beauty, 
but  as  the  work  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Damer*. 
Amongfl  the  ancients,  no  female  fculptor 
had  attained  to    excellence  fufficient  to  be. 

•  It  is  infcribed  ANNA  SEIMOPIS  AAMHP  EnoiEI." 

recorded  i 
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recorded;  but  on  tlie  revival  of  d»e  arts^  wo 
have  one  very  extraordinary  inftanoe. 

Propertia  de'  Rofli  was  born  at  Bologna,  at 
the  clpfe  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  her 
biilory,  no  lefs  than  her  talents  as  an  artift, 
are  intercfting,  I  will  relate  it^ 

The  mallet  and  chiiTel  are  not  ufually  feea 
in  the  heads  of  the  Graces.  Propertia  was 
not  only  vcrfed  in  Iculpture,  but  profefled 
painting  and  mulic,  in  both  of  which  Ihc 
had  reached  no  common  excellence.  Her 
firft  work§  were  carvings  in  wood,  and  on 
peach -ftones,  eleven  of  which  were  in  the 
mufcum  of  the  Marquis  Graffi  at  Bologna, 
pach  feprefenting  on  one  fide  one  of  the 
{ipoilles,  and  on  the  other  feveral  faints.  In 
thefe  minute  attempts  having  gained  univcrfal 
applaufe,  Ihe  then  gave  a  public  proof  of  her 
genius  in  two  aiigels, which  fhe  finilhed  in  mar- 
ble, for  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pc- 
tronius.  A  bufl:  of  Count  Guido  Pepoli  was 
equally  admired.  The  rules  of  perfpe<ftive 
and  architeAure  were  not  only  familiar  to 

4 

«  Vafari.  V.  I.  p.  171,  edit.  1568,  in  which  is  a  por- 
trait engraved  in  wood,  and  of  uncertain  refemblance. 
No  mention  is  made  of  her  in  Pilkington's  Diflionary  of 
fainten. 

her. 
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her,  but  flic  is  known  to  have  ikctched  many 
defigns  in  thofe  arts;  yet  with  all  thefc  talents^ 
and  a  fame  unrivalled  by  her  fex,  Propcrtia  yras 
moil  unfortunate.     In  early  life  flie  had  been 
married  without  fympathy,  and  had  fixed  her 
afFe<ftion$  on  one  whole  heart  was  totally  in- 
fenfible.     As  her  health  was  daily  yielding 
to  defpair,  Ihe  tmdertook  a  bas-relief  of  the 
ftory  of  Jofeph-  and  Potiphar*s  wife,  which 
fhe  lived  juft  long  enough  to  finifh,  and  died 
young  in   1530.     It  was  at  once  a  monu- 
Hient  of  her  hopelefs  paflion  and  of  her  ad- 
mirable Ikill ".     Who  does  not  envy  the  pof* 
fejflbr  of  luch  a  relique,  if  it  ftill  exifts,  with 
iiich  a  tale  belonging  to  it  ? 

Mrs,  Damer  firft  fbidied  the  elements,  and 
was  inftru<ftcd  by  Ceracchi,  who  has  reprc- 
fented  her  as  the  Mufc  of  Sculpture,  and 
received  farther  aiTiftance  in  the  fchool  of 
Bacon. 

Two  Kittens,  in  white  marble,  with  the 
Ihock  dogs,  and  the  ofprey  eagle  in  terra 
cotta,  at  Strawberry-hill,  now  her  own  re* 
lidcnce,  have  merited  the  elegant  encomium 
of  Horace  Walpole  *. 

«  "  Infandum  fi  fallere  poflit  amorcra."    JEu.  4.  v.  85. 
*  "  Non  mc  Praxiteles  fecit  at  Anna  Damer/* 
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Thefe  firft  mentioned  are  amongft  her 
early  perforinance8>  and  promifed  the  future 
excellence  to  which  ihe  has  attained^.  A 
ftatue  of  his  prefent  majefty^  larger  than  life, 
^t  Edinburgh;  thofe>  of  admirable  refcm- 
blance  and  grace,  of  Lady  Melboum  and 
Lady  Elizabeth  Foiler ;  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in 
the  charadler  of  the  Tragic  Mufe ;  the  heads 
pf  Tame  and  Ifis,  for  thp  bridge  at  Henley ;  a 
beautiful  Greyhound  %  and  the  Bacchanal 
fibove  mentioned,  are  workyupon  the  merit 
of  which  a  profeilional  artiil  might  fecurely 
feft  his  fame«  Thefe  lingular  proofs  of  ge-- 
nius  will  command  the  admiration  of  poii:e« 
rity,  as  well  for  grandeur  as  elegance ;  nor 
yrill  the  obfervatioQ  of  Quintilian  upon  Poly* 
cletus  be  applicable,  even  to  a  female  fculp- 

J  **  Long  :wtth  foTc  touch  fliall  Darner's  chillel  charm. 
With  grace  delight  us,  and  witli  beauty  warm-^ 
Fpfter't  fine  form  (ball  hearts  unborn  engage, 
And  Melburne's  fmile  enchant  another  age. 

Darwik. 

*  Exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  17999  with  the  foU 
ipyfing  infcription. 

«  ANNA.  2EIM0PIS.  EHOIEI.  AAMHP.  TOTTK.  nrS- 
TON.  ATTHI.  KTNAPION. 

tor. 
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tor.     *'  Quin  aetatem  graviorcm  dicitur  rcfu^ 
giflc,  nihil  aufus  praeter  levcs  gcnas  •/' 

As  a  ftatuary,  Mrs.  Darner  is  unrivallecf^ 
but  in  modelling  in  terra  cotta  \  not  an  in- 
ferior branch  of  the  art,  as  it  refpcAs  defign, 
but  only  in  point  of  difficulty  as  to  execu- 
tion, flic  has  feveral  competitors  of  her  own 
iex* 

The  firft  tragedian  of  the  Englifti  ftagc, 
;^lrs.  Siddons,  has  executed  the  bulls  of  her- 
felf  ^d  her  brothfcr,  Mr.  John  Kemble,  with 
aftoniihing  truth  and  efFeA.  Mifs  Boyle, 
now  Lady  1^  Fitzgerald,  Mifs  Ogle,  the  late 
Mrs.  Wilrnpt^  and  Mifs  Andrafs,  have  merit- 
ed the  approbation  of  the  public  by  various 
exhibitions  of  their  genius  for  fculpturc  and 
modelling. 

It  has  been  the  objeft  of  this  compilation, 
by  detailing  fb  circumftantially  the  collec- 
tions of  the  virtuofi  of  England,  to  give  an 
authentic  account  of  the  trcafures  of  anti- 

a  Lib.  xii.  c.  X.  p<425. 

*  Andrea  Verocchio,  who  died  in  1488,  vvas  the  frft 
who  invented  and  praflifed  th^  method  of  taking  ofF  the 
features  of  any  face  in  plafter, 
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quky  t)relerved  in  this  country,  fatlicr  than 
to  enumerate  the  works  of  modern  fculp« 
tors. 

The  great  fepulchral  repofitory  at  Weft- 
minfter  is  equally  obVious  to  infpeAion  and 
criticifm,  and  there  is  too  wide  a  fcopc,  hatk 
for  praife  and  blame,  to  be  comprehended  in 
thefe  curfory  pages. 

Upon  a  general  view  of  thefe  multlti»ii- 
nous  fpecimens  of  fculpture^  'the  admirer  of 
the  pure  antique  will  be  greatly  diiappointed. 
Bacon  in  defign  and  execution,  and  Stuart 
in  delign  only,  have  dared  to  deviate  from 
the  French  manner,  fo  fuccefsfuUy  intro- 
duced by  Ryfebrack  and  Rouhiliac,  in  whofe 
works  theatrical  perjfbnifications  abound,  and 
the  attempt  to  embody  metaphyiical  ideas, 
is  much  more  frequent  than  happy. 

Bacon's  monument  to  the  poet  Gray,  is 
due  to  the  claffical  defign  of  his  friend  Maibn. 
That  to  Lord  Chatham  certainly  difplays 
a  very  grand  groupe.  The  Britannia  is  the 
Urbs  Roma,  and  the  Thames  is  the  Tiber  of 
the  CapitoU  copied  with  the  appropriate  va- 
riation of  the  attributes.  The  monument  to 
Lord  R.  Manners  exhibits  the  antique  Nep- 

time. 
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tune,  and  the  ibatue  of  Catherine  Lady  Wal-* 
pole,  was  finiihed  at  Rome,  by  Valory,  from 
the  celebrated  Livia  or  Pudidtia,  in  the  villa 
Mattel. 

Stuart*s  deiign  ibr  the  monument  of  Ge^ 
neral  Watibn,  is  otiginal;  and  compofed 
with  admirable  iimplici^  and  tafte. 

The  ftriking  defeft  of  many  female  figures 
is  not  only  in  grace,  but  anatomy,  whilft  the 
unfavourable  attitudes  of  others  required  more 
Ikill  than  the  fculptors  evidently  poiTeffed. 
But  the  Genii  are  {till  more  unclailical,  as 
they  are  heavy  with  the  charadleriftics  of 
aerial  lightnefs,  and  the  wings  are  almoil  uni- 
vcrfally  overcharged. 

With  the  Englifh  fchool  of  fculpture, 
founded  by  Bacon,  Banks,  Nollekins,  and  Wil- 
ton, no  nation,  excepting  Italy,  will  offer  a 
fuccefsful  competition.  Amongft  many  mo- 
dem fepulchral  monuments  which  I  obferved 
at  Rome  and  Florence,  few  appeared  to  have 
that  degree  of  merit  which  every  viiitant 
would  expeft  to  find.  Thofe  in  the  pan- 
theon at  Rome,  ereded  to  Winckelmann 
and  Metaflafio,  are  not  fuperior  to  many  in 
England,  for  funplicity  or  elegance.     This 
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obfcrvation  applies  only  to  the  monuments 
of  private  perfons,  not  thofe  of  the  pontiffs 
and  cardinals. 

We  have  a  rifing  artift  of  uncommon  me- 
rit, Flaxman  ^  has  acquired  the  very  fpirit 
of  the  antique^  but  rather  of  the  Etrufcan, 
than  of  the  Grecian  ftyle.  He  is  the  Pouffin 
of  fculpture,  and  will  add  grace  to  correft- 
ncfs,  and  execution  to  boldnefs  of  deiign, 
as  he  advances  in  his  profeffion.  A  more 
claffically  conceived  bas-relief  is  feldom  feen 
than  that  which  commemorates  the  poet  Col- 
lins in  the  cathedral  at  Chicheiler. 

But  have  we  a  national  claim  to  infifl:  on, 
that  in  the  honourable  acquifition  of  {o  many 
of  the  fineft  works  of  ancient  fculpture, 
every  admirer  of  the  arts  will  avow  his  obli- 
gation to  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  dedi- 
cated lb  much  of  their  opulence  and  atten- 
tion to  form  coUedlions,  little  inferior,  cither 

'  He  has  made  a  feries  of  defigns  from  -^fchylus  and 
Homery  which  are  publiflied.  Mr.  Hope  is  in  poflefiion 
of  another  taken  from  Dante.  All  thefe  are  unrivalled 
for  ftrcngth  and  originality.  His  monument  for  the  poet 
Collins,  in  Chichefter  cathedral,  exhibits  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  antique,  without  fervility  of  imitation. 
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m  extent  or  merit,  to  thofe  of  the  Italian 
princes.  Nor  arc  the  Gallic  fpoilers  to  be 
envied  for  their  bafe  poflcflion  of  fo  many 
of  the  invaluable  relics  of  ancient  art. 

That  infupcrable  vanity  which  charac- 
terizes their  nation  will  ever  render  them  in-<^ 
fenfible  to  the  iimple  beauties  of  the  antique. 
Perfeftion  itfelf  can  have  no  model  to  offer, 
which  fuch  ambition  of  excellence  will  not 
attempt  to  improve.  The  claffical  fopperies 
with  which  their  public  reforts  were  crowd- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  this  century  will 
Scarcely  be  correAed  in  their  future  works  of 
fculpture,  unlefs  a  total  reformation  of  tafte 
ftiould  be  effeded  by  a  more  judicious  appre- 
ciation of  the  antique  examples,  of  which 
they  are  become  mailers. 
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Sum  ex  lis  qui  mirer  antiquos,  noD  tamen,  at  quidam  tem* 
porum  noftrorum  ingenia  defpido. 

Plik.  Epift.  1.  V.  ep.  31. 

Ia  Poete  di  pingono  con  le  parole  $  li  pittori  parlano  con  1* 
opere^  Anvibalb  Cabacci. 
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SECTION   I. 

X  HE  late  Lord  Orford,  better  known  in 
the  literary  world  as  Mr.  Horace  Walpole, 
made  the  hiftory  of  painting  in  England  in- 
terefting  to  common  readers,  and  decorated 
a  fubjeA  barren  in  itfelf  %  by  the  novelty  of 
his  remarks^  and  by  an  animated  and  perfpi* 
cuous  ftylc.  He  allows,  that  our  national 
claims  to  more  than  barbarous  attempts  in 
the  arts,  were  not  luperior  to  thofe  of  our 
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northern  neighbours  at  the  fame,  period.  To 
trace,  however,  the  progrefs  from  fuch  rude 
efforts  to  eventual  perfeftion,  required  that 
a  certain  aera  of  the  original  introduiftioix 
(for  invention  we  have  no  proof)  ihould  bo 
afcertained  with  precifion.  With  his  ufual 
ingenuity,  he  has  combated  fome  proofs  of 
their  cxiftence  in  this  kingdom,  which  the 
teal  of  George  Vertue  induced  him  to  confidcr 
as  authentic,  and  with  equal  judgpient  has  dif- 
criminated  others  which  were  no  Icfs  dec^- 
five  of  what  can  be  termed  painting,  thar^ 
of  the  age  to  \fhich  they  may  be  pofitivcly 
afcribed. 

a 

\/t  learn,  that  in  ^he  early  reigns,  after 
the  conqueft,  Greek  enamellers,  upon  the 
poflcffion  of  Conftantinoplc  by  the  Croifaders, 
were  induced  to  follow  them  Into  Europe, 
and  found  an  ample  patronage  in  England. 

.  *  4 

They  were,  at  firft,  employed  for  emblazon- 
ing of  arms  on  fepulchral  monuments,  as  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey ;  perhaps  of  thofe  which 
were  borne  on  the  fliields  of  the  heroes  of 
chivalry,  but  of  this  conjefture  there  is  no 
abfolute  proof.  Cups,  cither  for  the  fervic^ 
pf  the  altar  or  the  banquet,  were  moft  richly 
finifhed  by  thofe    artifts.     Two  of  greater. 

celebrity^ 
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celebrity,  which  arc  ftill  prefcrved,  arc  of 
very  curious  workmanlhip.  The  more  an- 
cient is  that  given  by  king  John,  with  their 
charter,  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn,  in  Nor- 
folk ;  thfe  other  from  a  cypher  with  a  mitre, 
which  is  engraven  on  it,  traditionally  belong- 
ed to  Thomas  ^  Becket,  and  is  now  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Of  chalices 
which  were  ftill  more  elaborate  and  fplcndid, 
and  of  which  there  are  fufficient  notices  in 
the  inventories  of  plate  given  to  monafterie^ 
the  devaftation  comnriitted  upon  their  fup- 
preffion  has  left  us  only  the  verbal  defcrip- 
tion. 

The  crofier  of  William  of  Wykeham  be- 
queathed by  him,  and  now  in  high  prefcrva- 
tion  at  New  College>  is  rich  in  ornament, 
and  exquifitely  wrought*  Thofe  of  other 
prelates  were,  probably,  not  inferior  to  it  in 
value  and  beauty  ^. 

The  art  of  painting  in  frefco  upon  walls 
and  ceilings,  with  colours  compounded  of  re- 

^  Bequeathed  by  the  founder  in  1403.  It  is  fix  feet 
to  the  crook y^nd  fix  inches  more  to  the  top ;  and  is  accu* 
nicely  given  in  Carter's  Antient  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

£e  3  iinous 
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iinous  gums,  is  very  ancient  in  England,  and 
being  confined  chiefly  to  ecclefiaftical  buildr 
ings,  it  was  frequently  praftifed  by  the  more 
ingenious  monks. 

In  the  chapel  of  our  Lady,  behind  the  choir 
of  Hereford  cathedral,  are  many  beautiful 
frcfco  defigns,  not  unlike  the  early  iketchc* 
of  Cimabue  or  Giotto,  and  a  fpecies  of  large 
mofaic  work,  ftill  perfeft.  They  are  of  the 
age  of  Edward  I.  when  feveral  Greek  and 
Italian  artifts  had  fettled  in  England.  Thefc 
frefco  paintings  on  the  walls  were  made  in 
exaft  imitation  of  the  veneered  marbles^ 
which,  from  being  fo  eafily  procured,  were 
ufed  even  as  an  external  ornament  in  Italv. 

The  outfide  ^alls  of  the  Duomo  and  Cam- 
panile at  Florence,  are  faced  with  three  kinds 
of  marble,  red,  white,  and  black,  difpofcd  in 
fmall  oblong  fquarcs.  The  fame  artifts,  who 
were  once  employed  in  applying  the  real  ma- 
terial, introduced  this  imitation  of  it,  as  the 
richeft  decoration  in  countries,  where  it  could 
not  be  found. 

Buildings  in  the  north  of  Italy,  were  imi- 
tated in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Ekl- 
ward  I.  as  far  as  their  ihrine  work,  and 
more  ornamental  archite<fture,  which  appears 

from 
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€tom  many  now  to  be  feen  there  in  unperlfh* 
ing  raarble^  ini^ead  of  friable  ilone  and  evane* 
fcent  colours.  It  is  faid^  that  even  in  the 
more  early  ages  of  the  monaftic  inftitutioni 
its  votaries  were  encouraged  to  acquire  feve- 
ral  of  the  liberal  arts.  In  writing,  then  con-* 
fined  to  a  few,  they  were  ambitious  to  excel, 
and  the  miflals  were  illuminated  by  them. 
We  may  fairly  conjefture,  that  they  acquired 
bU  that  they  were  capable  of  learning  and 
J^radifing  from  profeffional  artifts,  fb  that,  in 
proceft  of  time,  they  fupplicd  their  place,  and 
the  interior  embellilhments  of  churches  were 
finiihed  by  the  Monks  themfclves.  The  por- 
celain tiles  for  the  pavement  of  the  high  al- 
tar, were  certainly  prepared  for  the  kiln  by 
them,  and  they  difcovered  neatnefs  in  the 
penciling  of  the  armorial  bearings,  and  fancy 
in  the  fcrolls  and  rebus,  which  were  the  more 
common  fubjefts, 

A  very  curious  MS.  of  the  lives  of  the  Ab- 
bots of  Glouccfter,  throws  much  light  on 
this  flippofition.  Abbot  Wygmore,  who  pre^ 
fided  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  is  reported  % 

not 

«  In  the  MS.  before  cited  (p.  23)  "  quod  in  dtverfis 
^rtibus  multum  dile£labatur,  ut  ipfe  Isepiffime  op«retur,  et 

£  e  4  oialtos 
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not  only  to  have  encouraged  the  liberal  and 
mechanic  arts  in  his  monaftery,  but  to  have 
excelled  in  them  himfelf^  and  to  have  em- 
broidered doves  of  filver  upon  a  green  iatin 
cope,  for  the  office  of  Pentecoft,  with  his 
own  hands. 

In  his  great  dining  room  were  portraits  of 
all  the  kings  of  England,  prior  to  Eldward  II. 
to  whom  he  gave  a  fumptuous  feaft  ^.  Judg- 
ing only  from  what  yet  remains,  we  are  apt 
to  fix  the  true  ara  of  the  introdudtion  of 
feveral  of  the  fine  arts  into  this  country  per- 
haps Icveral  centuries  below  the  true  date. 

A  feries  of  figures  in  diftcmper  were  once 
near  the  altar  at  Merton  College*.  Before 
the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  many 
portraits  of  princes  and  eminent  men  have 
been  executed,  which  were  defaced  by  the 
indifcriminating  zeal  of  the  reformers. 

One  of  the  mofi:  authentic,  and  of  the 

multos  dlvcrros  operarios  in  di£t&  arte  percoleret."  At  the 
high  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Gloucefter  is  a  beautiful 
pavement  of  painted  bricks,  placed  there  by  Abbot  Se- 
broke. 

^  Id.  MS. 

«  A.  Wood.  Antiq.  Oxon. 

grcatcft 
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greateft  merit  as  a  painting,  is  the  portrait  of 
Richard  II.  in  Weftminftcr  Abbey,  faid  to 
have  been  retouched  by  Vandyke.  From 
the  circumftance  of  the  general  obliteration 
of  colours  from  the  walls  of  churches  at  the 
reformation,  this  fpecies  of  painting  is  now 
rarely  Icen  in  any  degree  of  excellence. 

The  art  of  illuminating  on  vellum  is  of 
high  antiquity  in  this  kingdom.  MifTals 
were  made  fplendid,  according  to  the  dignity 
of  the  poiTeflbr,  by  the  moil  delicate  limn- 
ings  in  miniature,  which  were  not  confined 
to  fcriptural  fubjefts,  but  frequently  exhibited 
the  portrait  of  the  owner,  and  his  immediate 
relatives  ^  There  are  feveral  in  the  cabi- 
net at  Norfolk-houfe  of  extreme  curiofity  and 
value. 

In  the  later  centuries  fimilar  embellifh- 
ments  wxre  added  to  chronicles  and  tranfla- 


^  The  Sherborne  Miflal,  one  of  the  mod  curious  ex- 
tanty  was  compiled  by  John  Whas,  a  monk,  in  1339.  It 
is  a  large  folio,  containing  very  numerous  and  beautiful 
illuminations  of  portraits,  &c.  It  was  taken  into  France, 
bought  by  M.  De  Calonne,  and  became  the  property  of 
G  Mills,  Efq.  at  whofe  fale  it  produced  2io/.  given  by  the 
duke  of  Northumberland. 

tions 
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ttons  of  the  ckffics  when  they  were  conij^I* 
«d  by  command  of  a  noble  patron.  A  ma-' 
Buicript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  now  in 
tiie  Bodleian  library,  is  probably  the  moft 
ancient  in  England  of  equal  merit  ^.     It  is  a 

chronicle 

'  AiBongft  the  MSS.  given  by  arehUfliop  Laud,   is  a 
fetio  fragment,  containing  eleven  beautiful  illuininations, 
entitled  **  Cy  commence  le  fecond  volume  des  Chroniques 
D*Angletcrre,  8cc/'  chap.  xxix.     It  is  fuppofed  to  be  part 
of  the  Chronicle  mentioned  by  Bale,  as  having  been  com- 
piled by  William  Pakington,  fecnetary   to  Edward  the 
black  prince^  and  prebendary  of  Mapefbury.     As  no  ac* 
count  has  appeared  of  this  curiofity,  I  (hall  add  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  its  embelliibments.     i.  A  portrait  of  Philip,  king 
of  France,     2.  A  Bifbop  and  courtiers  kneeling,  each 
^ving  a  iquare  black  patch  over  the  right  eye.     3,  The 
afiault  of  the  caftle  of  Saliehrun  by  the  Scots,  and  their  rc<- 
piilfe.    4,   (which  is  the  moft  curious)  **  De  la  maniere 
et  ordonnance  de  la  grand  Fefte  et  Jouftcs  que  le  noble  roy 
d*Ang!eterre  fait  pour  Tamour  de  la  conteffe  de  Salefburie, 
&c."  chap  xl.     The  king  is  reprefented  as  fitting  under  a 
canopy  of  ftate,  between  five  ladies,  who  have  high  fugar* 
loaf  bonnets,  with  flowing  veils.     The  point  of  time  is  the 
overthrow  and  confequent  death  of  John,  eldeft  fon  of 
Henry  Vifcount  Beaumont.     The  ladies,  excepting  the 
countefs,  are  all  fplendidly  dreilcd,   "  exceptee  Madame 
AlySy  comtefle  de  Saleiburie,  qui  fut  le  plus  implement 
atournee,  pour  quel  ne  vouloit  que  le  roy  s*abaudonnoit 
trop  fort  a  la  regarder.     Car  elle  h'avoit  voluntc  ne  penfer 

a  nul 
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chronicle  of  the  wars  of  the  vi£):oriou9  Ed** 
ward  IIL  In  the  Britifh  Mnfeum  is  preferv- 
ed  a  manufcript  FroifTart^  with  numerous  and 
highly  finifhed  illuminations^.  The  Miflal 
given  by  Jacquetta>  dtichefs  of  Bedford,  to 
her  nephew  Henry  VI.  was  in  the  poflcffion 
of  the  late  duchefs  of  Portland  '•  Books  pre- 
fented  to  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford  by  Hum- 
phrey duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  John  Tiptoft. 
carl  of  Worcefter,  as  well  for  general  litera- 
ture as  the  fervice  of  the  church,  abounded 
in  thefc  exquiiite  fpecimens  of  ancient  art. 
Biihops  Grey  and  Fleming  in  particular  pro-* 
cured    many  for   the   libraries   which   they 

a  nul  vilain  cas,  qui  en  obeiflant  le  roy  peuft  torner  a  def- 
honeur  a  Ton  mari  ne  a  die."  5.  Siege  of  Calais.  6.  Roy 
cl*Empire«  7.  Edward  the  black  prince  and  his  followers 
in  battle.  -8.  Battle,  views  of  Coutances  and  Guienne* 
9.  A  (lorm  overtaking  the  Engli(h  at  Chartres.  10.  A 
pacification  and  treaty.     1 1 .  The  battle  of  Creffy . 

*  MS.  marked  4380. 
i  This  Miflai  is  eleven  inches  long  by  fevcn  and  a  half 
wide,  with  gold  clafps,  and  defcended  from  the  earl  of  Ox- 
ford to  his  daughter,  the  late  duchefs  of  Portland.  At  the 
fale  of  her  mufeum  (May  24,  1786)  it  was  purchafcd  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  bookfeller,  for  213/.  his  majefiy  declining 
the  competition.    Gough*s  Sep.  Mon.  v.  ii.  p.  1 14. 

ibiuicbd 
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founded  in  the  colleges  of  Balliol  afid  Liif^ 
coln»  moft  of  which  aire  now  knoWn  only 
upon  record  ^* 

^  "f  he  only  reiique  of  duke  HtunphreV^s  dotiition  is  :i 
Valerius  Maximus,  very  finely  illuminated.  Walton's 
£ng.  Poet.  ▼.  ii.  p.  45-50;  and  in  v.  ii.  p.  400,  is  an  ac- 
tount  of  £ngli(hmen  who  tranrcribed  the  MSS.  at  Rome 
and  Florence.  The  Florentines  were  the  moft  excellent 
iOaminators,  of  which  there  are  innumerable  fpecimens  in 
their  libraries,  particularly  of  their  own  poet  Dante,  in  the 
Laurentian*  Michelagnoulo's  genius  was  fo  fimtlar  to  that 
of  Dante,  that  he  filled  the  margin  of  his  copy  with  de- 
figns,  which  invaluable  book  was  lod  between  Livomo 
and  Civita  Vecchia.  The  Princeps  editio  (Ferrara  1485) 
j[  the  only  copy  in  England,  was  bought  for  the  king»  at 

Dr.  Afkew's  fale,  for  85/.  Don  Giulio  Clovio,  who  died 
in  1578  at  80  years  of  age,  was  the  moft  celebrated  illumi- 
nator. In  the  Vatican  are  many  MSS.  ornamented  by 
him  with  portraits,  retouched  by  Padre  Ramelli,  which  be* 
longed  to  the  dukes  of  Ferrara. 

At  Strawberry-hill,  Mr.  Walpole  had  Raffaelle^s  Mif&t, 
and  the  book  of  Pfalms  by  Giulio  Clovio,  which  latter  be-» 
longed  to  Lord  Arundel,  and  was  purchafed  at  Tarthall  by 
the  late  earl  of  Oxford.  It  is  dated  1537,  and  was  bought 
at  the  duchefs  of  Portland's  fale  by  Mr.  Walpole,  for 
169/.  This  admirable  artiil  fpent  nine  years  in  finifhing 
a  pi^ure  of  Nimrod  building  the  tower  of  Babel ;  and  an 
ant  fo  incredibly  fmall,  that  the  moft  minute  member  was 
at  perfeft  as  if  drawn  of  the  full  fize.  General  Oglethorpe 
gave  to  Corpus  College,  Oxford,  a  bible  ill  French,  finely 
illuminated. 

At 
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At  Lambeth  is  a  MS.  with  the  portraits  of 
Edward  IV.  his  queen,  and  Ion,  earl  Rivers, 
and  Caxton  the  printer.  When  thefe  MSS. 
contain  the  likenefles  of  their  royal  or  noblo 
proprietors,  it  gives  them  a  confiderable  va- 
lue, as  no  other  portraits  of  equal  authenticity 
cxifted  at .  that  time,  and  there  is  fufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  genuine.  Nor  were 
they  confined  to  MSS.  In  the  Tully's  Epif- 
tles,  printed  by  John  F^uft,  the  inventor, 
now  in  the  library  of  Emanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, ^re  portraits  of  Henry  VIIL  when  a 
boy,  and  his  preceptor.  That  of  Richard  IL 
atWcftminfter,  and  another  given  by  James  IL 
to  Lord  CafUeroaine,  now  at  Wilton,  arc 
probably  the  moft  ancient  and  genuine. 

When  portraits  have  been  ftained  on  glais, 
although  many  have  been  dcmolilhed,  they 
have  h*d  ^  better  chance  for  prefervation. 
In  leveraj  churches  a  genealogical  Icries  of 
their  benef^ftpr^  was  pl^ic^d,  ibn;e  of  which 
have  furvived,  in  an  imperfect  ftate,  the  de- 
cays of  time  and  the  rage  of  fanatics.  Mr. 
Walpole  denominated  two  crowned  heads, 
ivhich  he  procured,  Hei^ry  HI.  and  his  qtjeen ; 
and  many  with  curled  hair  and  forked  beads 
are  faid  to  reprefent  the  Edwards,  Richard  IL 

.    and 
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and  Henry  IV.  from  that  faihion  prevalent 
in  their  reigns,  and  remarkable  on  theij 
coins,  which  circumftance,  on  a  curfory  vie vr^ 
may  juftify  the  furmife.  Generally  fpeaking, 
the  whole-length  figures  with  crowiS  and. 
iceptres  are  imaginary  Jewilh  monarchs^  con- 
neded  with  ibme  fcriptural  hiftory ;  they  arc 
univerfally  fo  when  exhibited  in  profile. 
Bi&ops  and  abbots  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
portraits  by  fair  conjcAure ;  they  are  diftin- 
goiihed  by  their  holding  the  croifier  in  their 
ri^t  or  left  hand,  the  former  only  perform- 
ing the  office  of  benediAion. 

A  difficulty  occurs  in  fixing  with  iatisfac- 
tion  the  true  sera  of  hiftorical  fubjeds  on 
ilained  glafs,  which  are  not  abfolutely  fcrip- 
tural. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library  are  two  pieces  of 
a  very  early  date,  given  by  Mx.  Fletcher,  a 
late  mayor  of  Oxford.  One  of  them  repre- 
fents  a  penance  performed  by  Henry  H.  for 
the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket  \  and  the 

other 


1  In  the  cathedral  of  Canterbary  is  a  frefco  painting  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Becket,  anddainod  on  glaft  in  th^  pa« 
ri(h  church  of  Brereton,  in  Chefliire.    Carter's  Ancient 

Sculpture 
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Other  Is  merely  a  royal  marrk^e^  which, 
though  the  difpofition  of  the  figures  agrees 
with  that  of  Henry  VL  and  Margaret  of  An-^ 
jou,  at  Strawberry-hill,  cannot  pofitivelyb^ 
faid  tb  be  that  of  Edward  IIL  Henry  IV. 
or  of  his  ion ;  at  Icaft  there  is  nothing  appro- 
priate to  either  of  theie  fovereigns.  It  was 
once  in  the  church  at  Rollright,  Oxfordfhirc. 

Mr,  Fletcher  was  likewife  pofTefled  of  the 
portraits  of  Henry  V.  and  cardinal  Beavifort; 
removed,  according  to  tradidon,  from  thie 
princess  chamber  at  Queen's  College,  to 
which  fociety  he  has  generoufly  reilored 
them.  Amongil  the  feries  of  portraits 
ktiown  to  have  exiftedt  or  ftill  remaining, 
are  thoie  of  the  Clares"^  and  Defpencers^ 
earls  of  Gloucefter,  at  Tewkefbury;  the 
firil:  knights  of  the  garter,  at  Stamford  %  in 
Lincolnihire ;    the   Fitzalanl.    at  Arundel'': 


SetitfMrt  8Md  Paintm^.  Ardiaeolog.  ▼.  x.  p.  51.  In 
the  north  tranfept  of  Chrift  Church  is  a  fragmented  fub* 
jtSt  of  T.  a  Becket.  Fitanirfey  one  of  the  aflafEns,  bean  a 
fliteld  with  his  aritys. 

■  En^ven  in  Carter^s  Anjcient  Sculptare  and*  Paint- 

»  In  A  Amole's  Hill,  of  the  Garter. 

•  Vifit.  Suflex.  1634.    CbU-  Arms  MSS. 

3  and 
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and  the  Bcauchamps^,  at  Warwick.  Thefc 
confift  of  many  individuals^  each  of  whom 
is  charafterizcd  by  an  cfcocheon  or  furcoat  of 
arms.  For  fiich  information  we  arc  chiefly 
indebted  to  Dugdale  and  other  ingenious  he* 
raids,  who  did  not  omit  to  delineate  all  the 
armorial  portraits  which  they  found  in  the 
courfe  of  their  provincial  vifitations. 

In  the  old  church  at  Greenwich,  was  the 
likeneis  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucefter, 
with  his  furcoat  of  armorial  diftint^ons.  No 
other  marks  can  pofitively  afcertain  the  re- 
semblance of  other  founders  and  benefaAors, 
Sometimes  feen  at  parochial  churches. 

At  Balliol  and  Queen's  are  fome  of  the 
moft  ancient  figures  of  ecclefiaftics  in  Ox- 
ford, and  at  All  Souls  are  fome  fmall  whole- 
lengths,  well  executed,  and  certainly  of  the 
aera  of  the  founder,  archbiihop  Chicheley  \ 

In  the  church  of  the  Priory  of  Little  Mal- 
vern, in  Worceftcrlhirc,  are  the  portraits  of 

« 

'  Dugdale's  Warwickfliire. 
^  The  portraits  originally  placed  there,  were  thofe  of 
Edward  III. ;  Henry  IV.  V.  and  VI. ;  John  of  Gaunt ; 
John  Stratford  and  Henry  Chichely,  arcbbifhops  of  Caq«- 
terbury.    A.  Wood,  p.  486.  Edit.  Gutch. 

I  £dwar4 
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Edward  IV.  hh  queen,  Elizabeth  of  York> 
and  her  lifters,  which  are  likewife  feen  in  a 
window  contributed  by  that  monarch  to  Can- 
terbury cathedral.  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  a  fa- 
vourite of  Henry  VII.  and  a  connoifleur  in 
architeAure,  who  luperintendcd  his  chapels 
at  Weftminfter,  and  St.  George,  at  Windfor, 
built  likewife  the  church  of  Great  Malverne, 
where  he  placed  the  portraits  of  Henry  VII. 
his  queen>  prince  Arthur,  J.  Savage,  T.  Lo- 
veil,  and  himfelf,  all  in  furcoats  of  arms,  and 
very  richly  executed,  as  we  may  judge  from 
thofc  of  prince  Arthur  and  Sir  R^  Bray,  which 
only  have  efcaped  demolition* 

The  window  of  St.  Margaret* s,  Weftmin- 
fter, the  fubje<^  of  which  is  the  crucifixion, 
was  intended,  by  the  magiftrates  at  Dort,  as  a 
prefent  to  Henry  VII.  whofe  portrait  and 
that  of  his  royal  confort  are  introduced.  So 
excellent  is  this  performance,  that  five  years 
were  fpent  in  completing  it.  Having  been 
firft  placed  in  Waltham  Abbey,  and  removed 
in  1540,  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  chapel  of  his 
palace  at  New-hall,  in  Effex,  it  was  reftorcd 
by  W.  Price,  for  Mr.  Conyers,  of  Copthall, 
near  Epping,  and  purchafed  for  400/.  in  1 758. 
The  fcrics  of  windows  in  the  chapel  of  King's 

F  f  College, 
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College,  Cambridge,  'each  of  which  exhibits 
a  parallel  ftory  from  the  Old  and  New  XeA 
tament,  are  likewife  of  this  age  ^     At  Bal- 
liol  College  are  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine (1529),  and  the  paffion,  refurre^lion,  and 
afcenfion  of  Chrift,   by  an  unknown  artift, 
but  of  fufScient  merit  to  induce  the  founder 
of  Wadham  College  to  offer  200  J .  for  them. 
Single  figures  of  faints  and  ecclefiaflics  were 
introduced   into   England  from   Normandy^ 
and  executed  principally  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.    Stained  glafs  was  brought  from  Rouen, 
in  13 1 7,  for  Exeter  cathedral,  the  weft  win- 
dow of  which  was  put  up  in  1390*.     The 
cathedral  of  Salifbury  is  faid  to  have  been 
fumilhed,  both  with  painted  *  and  plain  glafs, 

'  111  Walpole's  AnecJ.  v.  i.  p.  173,  James  Nicholfon 
is  faid  to  covenant  for  eighteen  new  windows  at  King*s 
College,  as  Bernard  Flower  had  done  at  Wcftminfter. 
The  ftory  of  Ananias  and  Snpphira  appears  to  have  been 
copied  from  Raftacllc's  Cartoons. 

*  Account  of  Exeter  cathedral,  publlfhed  by  the  Society 
of  Antiq. 

'  Stained  or  painted  glafs  was  anciently  called  •'royal," 
as  in  Lidgate. 

**  In  her  or>-aIl  wher  fhe  was 
Clofyd  well  with  roial  j^Us." 

even 
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even  in  the  thirteenth  century,  foon  after  the 
ere<?lion  of  that  fplendid  pile,  and  the  win* 
dows  at  New  College  and  Merton  are  cer- 
tainly contemporary  with  Edward  III. 

The  great  eafl  window  at  York  was  the 
work  of  Thomas  Thompfon  of  Coventry,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV*  when  it  is  probable, 
that  the  art  had  exifted  in  England  at  leaft 
for  one  century ".  Glafiers  (if  they  deferve 
not  the  name  of  artifts),  who  compofed  figures 
and  hiftories>  were  eftabliihed  iil  London, 
Southwark,  Coventry,  Briftol,  and  York,  of 
whom  there,  are  various  notices  adduced,  and 
agreements  with  them  recited  by  Mr.  Wal- 
polc,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting* 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  from  the  contracts 
made  between  benefa<ftors  to  ecclefiaftical 
buildings  in  the  middle  centuries  after  the 
conqueft,  that  the  glafiers  furniihed  the  ftairi- 
ed  glafs,  which  was  cut  into  various  fliapes, 
and  incloied  with  lead  as  the  colours  were 
required  \     The  pattern  or  defign  from  w^hich 

the 

o  Drake*s  Eborac.  p.  5217. 
*  Dugdale  recites  the  pricey  of  ftaincd  glafs.     In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.   the  arms;  and  poefics  put  up  in 
Chriftchurch-hall  coft 

F  f  !*  Forty 
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the  windows  were  compofed,  were  firft  given 
by  the  fame  artifts  who  painted  the  walls  in 
frefco. 

The  ftained  glafs  in  the  church  of  Fair- 
ford,  in  Gloucefterfliire,  has  long  been   the 
boail  of  that  county.     About  the  year  1492, 
John  Tame,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  London, 
took  a  Spanifh  veffel  bound  from  a  Flemifli 
port  for  South  America,  laden  with  this  trea- 
fure ;  and  according  to-  the  expenfive  piety  of 
thofe  days,  founded  a  church  of  very  regular 
Gothick,  for  its  reception.     There  are  twen- 
ty-five of  thefe  highly  embelliflied  windoivs, 
the  beft  of  which  is  the  third,  in  the  north 
aifle.     The  fiibjeft  is  the  falutation  of  the 
virgin,  in  which  is  a  fine  architeAural  per- 
IpeAive  of  the  temple.     The  great  windows, 
both  eaft    and   weft,    retain    their   original 
perfeftion :  of  the  firft  mentioned,  the  fubjeA 
is  Chrift*s  triunntphant  entry  into  Jerufalem, 
in  which  the  effed;  of  the  crimfon  velvet  and 
gilding  is  truly  furprifing ;  and  the  ftory  of 
the  other  is  the  laft  Judgm«nt^     Gothick 

Forty-fcvcn  Arms.  ••••  .^.  ••.......•  15  13    8 

Two  hundred  and  ibrty-fix  Devices  • .  1 2    6    o 

27  19    8^ 
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fancy  has  been  indulged  to  the  extreme  in 
thefe  defigns,  which  are  at  once  horrible  and 
ludicrous.  So  brilliant  arc  the  colours,  and 
ib  delicate  the  drapery  of  the  fmaller  figures 
in  this  aflemblage,  that  an  equally  interefldng 
ipecimen  of  ancient  art  will  rarely  be  found 
in  England,  or  on  the  Coatincnt. 

We  can  trace  the  inventiom  of  ftained  glafs 
to  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  In 
Italy,  the  walls  of  their  churches  are  adorned 
with  mofaic  or  paintings  in  frefco^  and  the 
windows  are^  in  general,  fmall,  and  a  minor 
part  only  of  internal  architefturc :  but  in 
that  ftyle  which  the  Italians  denominate  '*  il 
gottico  tedefco,"  they  occupy  a  principal  di-  v 
vifion  of  the  whole  ftruAure ;  and  therefore 
were  made  tlic  receptacles  of  the  moft  fplen- 
did  ornament.  I  ncglefted  no  opportunity 
in  my  tour  on  the  Continent,  of  examining 
Gothick  churches  as  they  occurred.  At 
Bruifels  and  Ratifbon,  the  ilained  glafs  is  par- 
ticularly fine.  Neither  at  Rome,  nor  in  other 
Italian  cities  could  I  difcover  any  ^decorations 

of 

7  There  is  fome  ftained  glafs  in  the  Duomo  at  Fiorence, 
and  we  learn  that  the  great  window  in  the  choir  of  the  Duomo 
^  Orvielto,  was  painted  by  Francefco  di  Antonio,  a  Cif- 

F  f  3  tcrcian 
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of  this  kind,  which  had  a  great  degree  of  me-r 
rit,  excepting  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria 
Kovella,  at  Florence,  where  they  ncarJy  re- 
femble  thofe  at  Fairford,  both  in  dcfign  and 
execution.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  fa-e 
mous  Albert  Durer  fumifhed  the  latter  draw-r 
ings,  which  will  not  bear  the  teft  of  chrono- 
logy, for  he  was  not  twenty  years  old  when 
thefe  windows  were  put  up,  nor  it  is  proba-* 
ble  that  he  had  then  attained  to  fuch  profi- 
ciency. 

In  the  parifti  church  of  Buckland,  near 
Campden,  in  Gloucefterlhire,  arc  three  well- 
preferved  compartments  of  ftained  glafs,  re- 
prefenting  the  feven  facraments  of  the  Ro- 
milh  religion.  The  firft  compartment  con- 
tains fo,  the  fecojid  two,  and  the  third  nine 
figures. 

It  will  be  deplored  by  the  lovers  of  ecclcfi- 
aftic  magnificence,  that  during  the  civil  com- 
motions in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  to 
prevent  the  facrilegious  deftruclion  commit- 
cd  by  Cromwell's  foldiers,  whofe  rage  againft 

tercian  pionk  of  that  city,  in  1377.  **  Fra  Francefco  rao- 
naco  Cillercienfc,  per  mano  del  quale  dovevano  depTiigerfi 
i  vetri  del  fincftrone  del  coro."  Sioria  del  Dupm.  di  Or-, 
yictto,  p.  126.     Qto.  1 791. 

pamted 
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painted  windows  was  infatiable  *,  that  fo  little 
opportunity  or  Ikill  was  found  by  many  who 
wiflied  to  prcfervc  thefe  valuable  decorations, 
after  the  reftoration.  Some  care  was  taken 
to  replace  the  fra<5lured  pieces,  or  fuch  as  had 
been  concealed  in  a  more  perfeft  ftate,  in 
their  original  ftations,  fo  as  to  complete  their 
deiigns-  But  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  the 
perlbns  employed  cither  dcfpaired  of  fuccefs, 
or  were  extremely  incompetent ;  and  there- 
fore fitted  the  pieces  together  in  hafte,  and 
without  arrangement.  Fortunately  for  this 
venerable  art,  more  tafte  and  more  patience 
have  been  exerted  in  our  own  times,  and  ar- 
tifts  have  been  found,  who  under  the  direc- 
tion of  connoifleurs  have  fucceeded  admirably 
in  reftoring  them  to  their  priftine  beauty. 

Dr.  Lockman  in  I774#  made  up  of  frag- 
ments the  great  weft  window  at  Windfor ; 
and  two  of  lingular  efFcd:  have  been  defigncd 
^nd  finiflicd  at  Circnccftcr  in  Glouceftcrftiirc, 

«  The  foldiers  were  particularly  fcandalized  by  figures 
at  Magdalene  and  Trinity  Colleges,  which  they  broke  by 
jumping  on  them  in  their  jack- boot?. 


nee  fana  rurfus,  ncc  fenellram 


Caucafisp  hanc  raaculcnt  volucrrs  !  M us.  Anglic. 
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by  the  prefcnt  ingenious  direAor  of  the  So^ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  who  has  fuperin  tended 
their  completion  with  equal  indulby  and 
judgment. 


SECTION 
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SECTION    II. 

After  the  reformation  in  England,  wc 
may  trace  a  new  sera  of  ftained  glafs,  which 
may  be  faid  to  have  commenced  with  the 
feventeenth  century.  The  prejudices  of  the 
firft  reforniers  having  relaxed  in  certain  points, 
relative  to  the  internal  decoration  of  churches, 
the  introduAion  of  (6  fplcndid  a  mafs  of 
ornament  and  of  one  fo  congenial  with  the 
jarchitefture  ftill  remaining,  was  no  longer 
profcribed  by  a  pofitive  injund:ion.  Our 
commercial  intercourfe  with  the  low  coun- 

• 

tries,  where  the  arts  had  began  to  flourifh, 
and  where  a  fchool  of  painting  had  been 
cftablifhed,  facilitated  the  acquirement  of 
ftained  glafs,  which  emerging  from  its  former 
rudcnefs,  now  exhibited  a  certain  regularity 
of  dciign.  During  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  L  "armorial  bearings  and  ^fmall 

portraits 

»  The  Earl  of  Shrewfbury's  houfe  in  Broad  Street, 
London,  was  fo  ornamented  in  the  reign  of  Q^  Elizabeth. 
Lodge's  Illuftrations,  v.  ii.  p.  209. 

^  There  are  fmall  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 

(1633) 
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portraits  in  circles,  were  the  ufual  decoration 
of  the  bay  windows  in  the  great  manerial 
halls;  but  complete  fcriptural  hiftories  in 
which  the  figures  were  well  dcfigned  and 
grouped,  were  rarely  feen  excepting  in  the 
private  chapels,  in  the  houfcs  of  nobility^. 

About 

(1633)  at  Magdalene  and  Wadham  colleges;  and  thofe  of 
founders  at  Brazenofe  and  St.  John's.  Archblfhop  Laud 
in  1634  fet  up  painted  windows  at  Lambeth  and  Croydon. 
Rufhworth,  v.  ii.  p.  273. 

*  Mr.  T.  Walton,  in  his  life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  8vo.  p. 
16,  mentions,  that  James  Nicholfon  was  a  glafs  (lainer, 
much  employed  in  the  16th  century  ;  and  Mark  Willcms 
who  died  in  1561,  is  recorded  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  as 
fupplying  the  glafs  ftaincrs  and  arras  makers  of  that  lime 
with  defigns  for  their  feveral  works. 

The  moft  eminent  ftainers  in  glafs,  in  Germany,  France, 
and  the  low  countries,  have  been  Luca  Van  Lcydcn,  i  c%o, 
John  Poft  of  Harlaem,  1520.  Dirk  and  Wouter  Crabeih, 
who  jointly  finifhed  a  window  at  Gouda  in  Holland,  1567. 
Peter  Matfys  and  John  Van  Bronkhorft,  1630.  Jacob 
Vander  Ulft,  1630.  Abraham  Diepenbeck,  a  pupil  of 
Rubens,  is  mentioned  with  great  praife  by  Sandrart.  Peter 
Kouwhorn  and  Peter  Holllcin,  1650.  In  France,  Jean 
Coufin,  in  1580,  ftaincd  the  windows  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Gervais,  Paiis.  Pine-rier,  in  the  Orleans  chapel  In  the 
church  of  the  Ccleftines  at  Paris,  lias  painted  in  the  windows 
a  feries  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  France  in  the  habits  of 
the  times  from  Charles  V.  (1363)  to  Henry  II.  (1559). 

Edward  Rowe,  glafs  painter,  died  in  London  in  1^6^. 

John 
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About  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  L 
Bernard  Van  Linge,  a  Fleming,  h  fuppofed 
to  have  fetted  in  England;  but  was  at  all 
events  the  father  of  glafs  painting,  in  its  re- 
newed and  improved  ftate,  in  this  kingdom. 

Mr.  Walpole  remarks  concerning  the  po- 
pular notion,  that  the  art  was  totally  loft  to 
us,  .was  founded  in  ignorance  of  the  true  faft ; 
it  was  indeed  doripant,  but  never  extinft. 
For  there  is  no  great  interruption  in  the 
chain  of  its  chronological  hiftory  to  the  pre- 
fent  day. 

The  moft  ancient  work  of  Bernard  Van 
Linge  which  I  have  been  able  to  authenticate 
by  his  name,  and  a  date  1 6z2,  exhibits  the  types 
and  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  at  Wadham  col- 
lege, for  w^hich  the  donor,  according  to  a 
tradition,  perhaps  amplified,  is  faid  to  have 
given  1500/.  There  is  reafon  likewife  to 
fuppofe  that  fbme  figures,  dated  1 6 1 6,  were  by 

John  Stephen  Liotard  painted  on  glafs  which  could  be 
viewed  only  in  a  darkened  room  ;  the  ciFeci  of  the  light  and 
fhade  was  furprifing,  but  a  mere  curiofity.  Monf.  Pcrra- 
chefinlihed  fmall  pieces  moll  beautifully.  The  late  H. 
Key,  Efq.  of  HatlielJ-houfc  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire, 
praflifed  ftaining  on  glafs  very  fuccefbfully.  He  excelled 
in  minute  fubjccts,  fuch  as  flowers,  butterflies,  &c. 

the 
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the  fame  artift-     Vertuc  collefted  no  notices 
of  Bernard  Van  Linge,  nor  have  wc  proof 
that  he  rcfided  in  England.    Notwithftanding, 
from  internal  evidence,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  feven  windows  at  Lincoln  col- 
lege given  by  Archbifhop  Williams,  dated  in 
1629,  30,  and  31,    and  faid   to  have  been 
brought  from  Italy,  w  ere,  in  faft,  the  work  of 
Bernard  Van  Linge.     A  good  efFeft  of  glafs 
windows  in  the  architefture  is  often  repeated. 
Induftrious  and  accurate  as  Vcrtue  is  in  his 
refearches  after  painters  in  oil,  he  is  ftill  filent 
refpeAing  Abraham  Van  Linge,    who  was 
probably  the  fon  of  the  former,  whofe  numer- 
ous and  extenfive  works  muft  have  required 
his  refidence  here;  and  it  is  a  fair  conjefture, 
that  we  owe  to  him  the  continuation  of  this 
moft  fafcinating  art,   under  the  aufpices  of 
Charles  the  firft,  who  gave  a  charter  to  the 
artifts. 

At  Chrift  Church,  he  finifhcd  the  fubjcds 
of  Jonah,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  Chrift 
with  the  doftors,  with  the  fevcral  dates,  1631, 
1634,  and  1640;  Philip  and  the  Eunuch  at 
Balliol  in  1637;  twelve  compartments  of  a 
window  at  Hatfield,  and  a  window  at  Wrox- 
ton  ;   Lord  Guildford's,   in  Oxfordftiire ;    the 

Refurreftion 
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RcfurreAion  at  Queen's  college  1635,  and 
windows  at  Univerfity  college  and  Lincoln's 
Inn  chapel  1641,  with  another  it  Peterhoufc, 
Cambridge.  In  this  enumeration,  a  ferics  of 
his  works  is  nicrely  attempted;  many  were 
probably  deflroyed  foon  after  they  were  fi- 
nifhed;  and  Ibme  which  ftill  remain  and  arc 
duly  authenticated,  may  have  efcaped  my 
notice^. 

Upon  Van  Linge's  leaving  England,  or  his 
death,  the  art  was  dormant.  Thole  who  were 
employed  to  refit  the  mutilated  windows 
after  the  reftoration,  were  incapable  of  any 
original  work ;  and  the  firft  evidence  that 
occurs  of  any  good  artift  is  of  Henry  Giles  of 
York,  who  appears  to  have  eftablilhcd  a  fchool 
of  glafs  painting  there,  which  continued  its 
reputation  for  more  than  a  century.  He 
finiihed  a  window  at  Univerfity  college  dated 
1687.  William  Price,  the  elder,  was  his  molt 
able  fcholar  and  fucccflbr,  who  firft  acquired 

^  The  portraits  of  J.  King,  the  laft  prior  of  Ofcney  and 
firft  Biihop  of  Oxford,  with  a  view  of  Ofcney  in  ruins, 
taken  from  a  print  in  the  Monafticon,  were  probably  by  the 
elder  Van  Linge.  There  are  faints  with  very  rich  cano- 
pies, which  were  certainly  brought  from  that  abbey  when 
dcftroyed. 

fame 
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fame  by  his  nativity,  after  Thornhill,  at  Chriil 
Church,  in  1696.     He  then  ftained  the  life 
of  Chrift,  in  fix  compartments,  at  Merton    in 
1702^  which  performance  lofcs  much  of  its 
beauty  and   cffcft  by  having  each   compart- 
ment inclofed  in  a  frame  of  glaring  yellow 
glafs,  which  was  a  mere  conceit,  and  certain- 
ly an  unfuccefsful  experiment.     His  brother, 
Jolhua  Price,  reftored,  with  great  fuccefs,  the 
windows  at  Queen's  college,  originally  done 
by  Abraham  Van  Linge,    which   had  beeu 
broken  by  the  Puritans.     The  pre/cnt  date  is 
1715.     The  Cbiaro-fcuro  figures  of  apoftles 
and  prophets  in  the  chapel  at  Magdalene  arc 
by  his  hand. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Chrill  Church  is  a  iin- 
gular  curiolity;  it  is  a  fmall  window  repre- 
fenting  St.  Peter  and  the  angel,  dated  1700 ; 
and,  as  the  infcription  imports,  ftained  by 
P.  Oliver,  when  feventy  years  old.  As  a  work 
of  merit,  it  will  attrad:  notice,  and  there  are 
grounds  for  conjc6lurc,  that  this  artift  was  con- 
nefted  with  the  inimitable  miniature  painters, 
who  were  patronifcd  by  Lord  Arundel,  and 

*  For  this  window  Price  received  260/. 

who 
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who  gave  fo  much  luftre  to  the  age  of  Charles 
the  firft. 

William  Price,  the  younger,  was  employed 
for  the  windows  in  Weftminfter  Abbey, 
which  were  voted  by  parliament,  and  were 
put  up  in  iyz2  and  1735.  For  the  chapel  at 
Winton  college  he  llained  a  window  of  the 
genealogy  of  Chrift,  and  feveral  at  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  he  had  procured  from 
Flanders,  originally  taken  from  .deflgns  by 
Rubens  and  his  fcholars,  were  in  a  great  de- 
gree made  pcrfed:  by  him.  Bilhop  Benfon 
procured  by  his  hand,  the  fubjedl  of  the  re- 
furreClion,  for  the  window  of  his  private  cha- 
pel in  the  palace  at  Glouceftcr.  But  his 
chief  merit  was  in  his  defigns  and  arrangement 
of  mofaic,  of  which  there  are  many  fpccimens 
at  Strav^berry  hill,  which  are  examples  of  fkill 
and  tafte.  The  Herbert  family. in  a  clofet 
at  Wilton,  after  the  coftume  of  the  earlier 
centuries,  are  by  his  hand. 

Of  this  fchool,  eftablilhed  at  York,  was 
William  Peckitt,  whofe  proficiency  was  infe- 
rior to  that  of  his  predcccflbrs,  and  who  pro- 
duced only  an  extreme  brilliancy  of  colours. 
Between    the    years     ^76^    and     1777,    he 
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finifhcd  the  windows  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
chapel  at  New  College,  with  arbitrary  ^  por- 
traits of  the  canonized  worthies  of  the  church^ 
In  1 767,  he  put  up  at  Oriel  college  a  w^in- 
dow  of  the  prefentation  of  Ch  rift  in  the  tern- 
pie,  from  a  defign  of  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcefter, 
a  phyfician  who  amufed  himfelf  by  paintirig*! 
In  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
he  painted  a  window  from  a  defign  of  Cipriani, 
the  fixbjeft  of  which  is  the  Brltifh  Minerva 
prefenting  Bacon  and  Newton  to  his  prefent 
majefty.  It  has  140  fquare  feet  of  glafs,'and 
coft  500  /. 

In  this  reign  a  new  ftyle  of  ftaining  glals 
has  originated,  which  is  the  boaft  and  pecu« 
liar  invention  of  our  own  artifts^ 

**  From  the  broad  window's  height 
'*  To  add  new  luftre  to  religious  light, 
•*  To  bid  that  pomp  with  purer  radiance  (hine/* 

T.  Warton. 

The  deviation  from  the  hard  outline  of  the 
early  Florentine  or  Flemilh  fchools  to  the 

^  Shapes,  that  with  one  broad  glare  tlie  gazer  ftrike — 
Kings,  biftiops,  nuns,  apoflics  all  alike>  &c. 
Ye  colours  that  the  unwary  fight  amaze. 
And  only  dazzle  in  the  noontide  blaze. 

T.  Warton. 

6  correft 
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corrcft  contour  of  Michelagnoulo,  or  the 
gorgeous  colours  of  Rubens,  is  not  niore  de- 
cidedly marked,  than  the  defign  and  execu- 
tion of  the  Vanlinges  and  Prices,  and  the 
mafterly  performances  of  Jarvis.  A  ftriking 
deficiency  in  the  compofition  of  the  early 
artiils,  was  the  neccffity  of  furrounding  the 
different  colours  of  which  the  figures  confifted 
with  lead,  and  deftroying,  by  that  means,  the 
harmony  of  the  outline.  Harlhnefs  was  the 
unavoidable  effeft  which  they  knew  not  ei- 
ther how  to  correal,  or  obviate. 

Jarvis,  who,  a  few  months  fince,  has  paid 
thfe  debt  to  nature,  was  firft  diftinguilhed  for 
cxquifitely  finifhing  fmall  fubje<fts.  At  Lord 
Cremomc's  villa,  Chelfea,  is  the  moil  com- 
plete collcdion  of  his  early  works,  confiding 
of  about  twenty  pieces.  The  interior  of  Go- 
thick  chapels  and  caftles  is  exhibited  with 
rays  of  funfliine,  producing  the  richeft  effcft. 

In  priority  of  excellence,  if  not  of  time,  the 
firft  is  the  great  weftcrn  window  of  the  chapel 
at  New  College,  Oxford^. 

The 

f  This  admirable  piece  of  art  was  completed  in  1787- 
The  total  expence  of  the  upper  compartment  was  xio8/. 
and  of  the  lower  izol.     Sir  Jo(hua*s  paintings  are  divided 

G  g  amongd 
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Tl\c  dcfign  was  made  by  Sir  Jofhua  Rey- 
nolds, and  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
Bower  compartments  are  placed  upon  pcdcf- 
tals,  in  chiaro^fcuro,  fevcrir  female  figures, 
larger  than  life,  reprefcnting  the  chriftian 
graces  and  the  cardinal  virtues.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  which  of  thefe  may  claim 
the  higheft  merit.  Temperance  and  Charity 
are  generally  preferred ;  but  Sir  Joihua  him- 
felf  gave  the  decided  palm  to  the  figure  of 
Hope,  reaching  forward  to  heaven. 

The  middle  compartment  of  the  higher 
divifiori  reprefents  the  Nativity,  the  leading 
idea  of  which  is  evidently  taken  from  the 
celebrated  "  notte"  of  Correggio,  atModena. 

Antonio  RafFaelle  Mcngs  likewife  availed 
himfelf  of  that  matchlefs  cdmpofition  in  the 
Nativity,  which  he  painted  for  the  king  of 
Spain's  coUeftion,  in  which  the  whole  breather 
gaiety  and  cheerfuhiefs,  in  contraft  to  the 
Crucifixion.  Sir  Jofhua  has  introduced  por- 
traits of  himfelf  and  Jarvis,  as  fhepherds,  a 

anpongft  fcvcral  proprietors.  The  Duke  of  Rutland  has 
the  Nativity,  for  which  he  paid  800/.;  the  Duke  of  Portland 
fomeofthe  accoropanimentSy  bequeathed  to  him  by  Sir 
Jofhua ;  and  Lord  Inchiquin  the  others,  with  the  fercn 
figures. 

hint 
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m  »  •  $  * 

hint  pofliWy  taken  from  the  pifture  above 
mentioned,  in  which  Men;2;s  has  done  the 
fame.  On  either  fide  of  the  great  center- 
piece, are  accompaniments  formed  by  beauti- 
ful groupes  of  fliepherds  and  boys  with  flam- 
beaus, and  over  all,  an  angel  repoling  upon 
clouds,  with  a*fcroll  bearing  a  paflage  from 
holy  writ. 

Mr.  T.  Warton's  elegant  verfcs  to  Sir 
Joihua  Reynolds^  contain  fo  ample  a  defcrip- 
tion  and  fo  juft  a  panegyrick,  that  humbler 
praife  is  neceflarily  precluded.  A  new  and 
peculiar  efJeft  firft  attempted  by  Jarvis,  he 
has  marked  with  preciiion : 

"  Twixt  light  and  (hade  the  tranfitory  ftrife/' 
and, 

'^  Her  dark  illumination  wide  (he  (lung 
With  new  folcmnity," 

than  which  nothing  can  be  more  poetical  and 
true. 

Another  fine  work  of  Jarvis,  aflbciated 
with  his  moft  fuccefsful  pupil  Forrcft,  is  the 
great  eaftern  window  in  St.  George's  chapel 

h  Verfcs  to  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds  on  the  painted  window 
at  New  College,  quarto,  1782. 

G  2;  2  at 
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at  Windfor.  The  fubjcdl  defigncd  by  Weft  is 
the  Refurrecftion,  which  is  diipofed  in  three 
grand  compartments'. 

Bcfide  this,  Forreft  has  finilhed  three  other 
windows,  which  add  to  the  late  embelliftiment^ 
of  that  fingularly  elegant  chapel.  They  are  the 
Angel's  Appearance,  the  Nativity ,  and  the  Wife 
Men's  Offering,  all  likewife  from  the  pencil  of 
Weft,  which  are  dated   1792,  94,  and  g6. 
The  Crucifixion  by  the  fame  artifts,  and  def- 
tincd  for  the  fame  ftrufturc,  is  now  advanc- 
ing towards  completion. 

In  1776,  Pearfon  ftained  the  chapel  win- 
dow of  Brazcnofe  College,  Oxford,  from  car- 
toons by  Mortimer,  of  Chrift  and  the  four 
.  Evangelifts.  This  is  his  moft  confiderable 
work.  His  wife*^,  Mrs.  Pearfon,  has  difcover- 
ed  an  equal  genius,  and  they  have  jointly 
executed  numerous  fmall  pieces  of  very  great 
merit,  which  having  been  publicly  exhibited, 
were  finally  difpofed  of  by  auftion  in  1 797. 
One  of  the  moft  correft  and  beautiful  of  them, 
the  Aurora  of  Guido,  is  now  at  Arundel  caflde^ 

Of 

^  It  is  faid  to  have  cod  ^OCX3  /. 

^  Mrs.  Lawrie,  another  female  artift,  promifes  confi- 

able  eminence  in  glafs  ftaining,  when  improved  by  practice. 

'  At  this  time  rifing  under  the  aufpiccs  and  by  the  fole 

architedure  of  his  Grace  Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk.     To 

the 
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Of  modem  proficients  in  this  exquifite  art 
one  of  the  moft  eminent  is  Eginton,  who  is 
cftabliflicd  at  Handfworth  near  Birmingham. 

His  excellence  has  been  progreffive,  and  his 
induftry  has  been  duly  encouraged,  for  nearly 
fifty  confiderable  works  by  his  hand,  arc  a 
very  creditable  proof  of  both.  At  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford,  he  has  reftored  the  great 
weft  window  of  the  general  refurreftion,  ori- 
ginally done  in  chiaro-fcuro  by  Schwartz, 
from  which  an  engraving  has  been  taken  by 
Sadeler.  Eight  other  windows  have  likcwifc 
been  lately  put  up  by  him  in  the  ante-chapel, 
in  which  arc  whole  length  portraits,  in  their 
proper  habits,  of  Wykeham,Wayneflete,  Wol- 
fcy,  and  Fox,  all  Bifhops  of  Winton.  The 
chiaro-fcuro  has  a  warm  biftre  tint.  To  no- 
tice fome  of  the  moft  remarkable  for  extent 
and  ingenuity,  I  ihould  fcleA  the  RefurreAion 
at  Salifbury  Cathedral,  defigned  by  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds;  the  fame  fubjcA  at  Litchfield;  the 
banquet  given  by  king  Solomon  to  the  queen 

the  defigns,  as  much  as  to  the  patronage  of  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  and  Burlington,  Britain  is  proud  to  owe  the  in- 
trodu£lion  of  claflical  architeAure,  as  the  Gothick  will  its 
redoration  in  all  its  varietiesy  to  the  noble  pofleflbr  of  Arun<- 
del. 
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of  Shcba,  from  a  pifturc  by  Hamilton,  ak 

Arundel  caftle;    the  Converfion  of  St.  Paul 

and  his  Beftoration  to  fight  at  St.  Paul's  church, 

Birmingham;   Chrift  bearing  his  crofs,  from 

Moralez,  at  Wanfted  church,  Effexj  and  one 

of  his  latcft  and  moft  perfe^ft  performances, 

the  Spirit  of  a  child  in  the  prefence  of  the 

Almighty,  from  a  painting  by  Peters,    in  a 

chapel  at  Great  Barr/ in  Staffordftiire.    j^  J i^ 

Glafs  is  the  moft  perfcft  vehicle  both  of 

found  and  colour.     How  exquifitely  refined 

are  the  tones  of  the  harmonica  or  mufical 

glafl!es  ^yhen  touched  with  delicacy  and  (kill ! 

and  how  much  have  the  moft  expreffive  tints 

of  Reynolds  and  Weft  gained,  by  their  being 

transfufed  over  the  furface  of  the  "  ftoried 

window!** 
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It  has  been  juftly  remarked  by  foreigners, 
that  the  Englilh  have  ever  been  more  partial 
to  portraits,  than  any  other  nation*.  In  the 
earlieft  introdu<9:ion  of  painting  into  England^ 
family  groupes  or  fingle  heads  were  the  folc 
employment  of  the  artifts. 

Any  preliminary  obfervations,  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  curious  Ipe- 
cimens  of  this  kind  of  limning,  are  totally 
fuperfedcd  by  Walpole's  Anecdotes;  which 
abound  in  fatisfa<ftory  information  and  judici- 
ous remarks,  to  which  I  am  frequently  in- 
debted, if  for  reference  only. 

»  Several  portraits  anj  family  pieces  of  great  curiofity  arc 
preferved,  the  painters  of  which  are  not  authenticated.  A 
portrait,  called  Henry  IV.  at  Hampton  Court,  Hereford- 
shire, but  more  probably  an  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  Clifford 
family  at  Chifwick,  faid  to  be  by  John  Ab-Eyk,  and  Hen- 
ry Percy,  the  great  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  Petworth 
are  well  worthy  notice, 

G  g  4  Mabufe 
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Mabufe  was  certainly  the  firft  painter  of 
merit,  who  was  encouraged  by  profpefts  of 
patronage  to  vifit  this  country.  Two  of  his 
works  now  remaining,  are  highly  finiihed. 
The  children  of  Henry  VII.  Prince  Arthur, 
Prince  Henry,  and  the  Princefs  Margaret,  at 
Windfor^,  and  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth  of  York,  once  in  the  cabinet  of 
Lord  Pomfret  at  E^fton  Nefton,  and  now  at 
S  tra  wberry-h  ill  *". 

In  thofe  cxcurfions  which  Mr.  Pennant 
rendered  fo  intcrefting  to  the  lovers  of  anti- 
quity, he  was  a  happy  illuftrator  of  many  for- 
gotten fpecimens  of  the  early  pdnters  of  por- 
trait, now  fo  frequently  expofed  to  the  varia- 
tion, if  not  to  the  inclemency,  of  our  climate, 
in  the  very  many  forfaken  or  dilapidated  pro- 
vincial houfes  of  our  nobility  and  gentry. 


^  Of  this  pifturc  there  were  four  copies,  or  propably  re- 
petitions, by  himfelf. 

c  Of  feveral  extremely  curious  hiftorical  pieces,  fuch  as 
•«  le  champ  dc  drap  d'or  ;'*  the  embarkation  of  Henry  VIIL  ; 
the  battle  of  the  fpurs  at  Pavia,  now  at  Windfor;  the  inter- 
view between  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Cleevcs  at 
Greenwich,  now  Mr.  Fountaine's  at  Narford,  or  of  others 
at  Pcnftiurfl,  and  thofe  once  at  Cowdry,  it  would  not  be 
eafy  to  afcertain  the  xnaftcr, 

tfhall 
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I  Ihall  attempt  in  a  fummary  maimer  a 
view  of  portrait  painting  from  the  beginning 
of  the  iixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  ieventeenth 
century.  J*or  the  moft  complete  colleAion 
of  the  works  of  the  painters  who  flourifhed 
during  that  period,  the  following  refidcnces 
are  the  moft  worthy  infpeftion. 

Of  the  royal  family  of  England  the  moft 
valuable  arc  at  Kenfington;  of  the  Fitz  Alans 
and  Howards  at  Arundel  caftle;  of  the  So- 
merfets  at  Badminton;  of  the  Veres  at  Wei- 
beck;  of  the  Percys  and  Seymours  at  Pet- 
worth  ;  the  Thynncs  at  Lronglcat,  and  at  Pen- 
fhurft  of  the  Sidneys,  though  there  is  no  like- 
nefs  of  the  illuftrious  Sir  Philip  in  that  an- 
cient maniion. 

AtKingfwefton  is  a  feries  of  the  ClifFords^ 
CromwcUs,  and  Southwells;  at  Wreft  of  the 
Greys;  atGorhambury  of  the  Bacons;  at  Ditch- 
ley  of  the  Lees;  at  Chatfworth  and  Hard  wick 
of  the  Cavendifhes  and  Talbots;  and  of  the 
Ruffells  at  Wooburn  Abbey.  All  thefe  which 
ftrongly  recur  to  my  recoUeftion,  without  dis- 
paragement of  others  which  are  lefs  known^ 
contain  the  beft  works  of  the  matters  who 
were  patronifed  by  the  court  and  the  nobility, 
from  the  time  of  Hans  Holbein  to  that  of  Sir 

Peter 
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Peter  Leley.  Holbein  was  invited  to  England 
cither  by  Henry  Fitz  Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  or 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  had  {ecn 
and  admired  his  works  at  Baflc,  returning 
from  Italy;  but  it  is  allowed  that,  amongft 
the  nobility,  his  principal  patron  was  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  whofe  portrait  is  at  Norfolk- 
houie,  and  another  at  Windfor.  After  his 
cftabliihment  in  the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  he  . 
drew  many  portnuts,  but  of  thofe  attributed 
to  him,  ktmc  ha\s  no  pretenfions  to  his 
genuine  flyle,  and  are  only  faniftioned  by  long 
tradition.     His  public  works^  in  England  are 

*  I.  Henry  VIII.  giving  tlic  charter,  in  Surgeon's  hall. 
J.  Edward  VI.  delivering  the  charter  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
at  Bride v^  ell.  3nnd4.  Two  large  allegorical  piflurcs  in  tho 
Ste:I-yards.  Walpole's  Anecd.  Vol.  I,  p.  136.  The  fa- 
mily of  Sir  T.  More  is  in  difpute,  five  of  the  lix  exifting 
pictures  arc  certainly  not  by  Holbein.  Archbilhop  War- 
ham  at  Lambeth,  and  Erarmus  at  Longford  caftic,  are  un- 
doubted, and  mnft  excellent.  Fot  the  lall-mentiDncd  Lord 
Radnor  gave  i  lo/.  51.  at  Dr.  Meade's  fale  in  1754. 

In  Holbein's  groopes  the  eyes  are  all  turned  the  fame 
way,  and  the  profcfBonal  drcQcs  form  the  leading  difcrimi- 
nation.  RaQacUe's  two  portraits  of  the  lawyers,  Bertolug 
and  Bdldus,  in  the  Pamfili  palac;  at  Rome,  have  black  caps 
upon  a  green  gvound,  Holbein's  are  fo  perpetually.  Raf- 
faeile,  Titian,  and  Albert  Durer,  ufetl  gold  in  their  pii^ures ; 
the  former  but  fparingly,  ^t^J  in  compliance  with  a  prevail- 
ing cu  (lorn. 

four 
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four  only,  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Walpolc, 
which  are  rather  groupes  of  portnuts,  than 
hiftory.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfavour* 
able  to  female  beauty,  than  the  drefs  of  thoic 
times,  particularly  the  angular  coiffeur,  like  a 
Gothick  pediment,  and  the  fcrupulous  con- 
cealment of  the  hair.  Holbein's  men  are 
therefore  much  more  charadteriftic  and  in^ 
terefting,  than  his  ladies.  Even  his  Anna 
Boleyne  is  deficient  in  lovelinefs,  as  he  has 
pourtrayed  hcr^.  In  his  likenefs  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  he  is  faid  to  have  facrificed  truth  to  flat- 
tery, yet  the  original,  in  the  pofTeffion  of  Mr, 
Barret  of  Lee  in  Kent,  is  below  a  mediocri^ 
of  beauty. 

A  moft  valuable  coUedion  of  Holbein's 
firft  fkctches,  upon  paper  with  crayons,  moft 
of  them  probably  taken  at  a  fingle  fitting,  and 
Tcprefenting  perfons  of  quality  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII I.  has  been  lately  publifhed,  and 
pngraven  as  fac  fimiles,  with  the  ftrength  and 

*  In  the  king  of  Spain's  colicdllon  is  a  head  of  Anna 
Boleyne  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painted,  as  his  religious 
prejudices  reprefented  her,  with  a  meretricious  air. 

When  love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  wife, 

And  gofpel  light  firft  beamed  through  Boleyn^'i  ejet,  Gkat. 

ipirit 
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fpirit  of  the  originals  ^  Wc  learn,  tliat  after 
the  dcmilc  of  Holbein,  they  were  fold  into 
France,  from  whence  they  were  brought,  and 
prcfented  or  fold  to  Charles  I.  by  Monficur 
dc  Liencourt.  By  the  king  they  were  ex- 
changed w^ith  William,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
for  a  Saint  George,  by  Raffaelle,  now  at  Pa- 
ris, which  had  belonged  to  Henry  VIII. 
Lord  Pembroke  gave  them  to  Lord  Arundel, 
who  had  previouily  enriched  his  coUeAion 
with  many  of  Holbein's  original  Iketches, 
and  his  portrait  by  himfelf.  Upon  the  dif- 
perfion  of  his  cabinet,  thefe  were  purchafed 
for  the  crown,  and  depofited  in  a  clofet  at 
Kenfmgton. 

f  Imitations  of  drawings  by  Holbein,  publifhed  by 
J.  Chamber! aine,  £fq,  and  the  lives  by  Edmund  Lodge, 
Efq.  Lancafler  Herald,  in  imperial  folio,  began  in  1789, 
and  completed  in  1792.  Mr.  C.  has  likewife  given  to  the 
world  a  part  of  his  mnjefty's  collefiion  of  drawings  of  the 
Florentine  and  Venetian  fchools.  Thofe  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  appeared  in  1796,  whofe  works  were  colle<Sed  in 
thirteen  volumes,  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  Sig.  Melzi. 
Three  volumes  became  the  property  of  Pompeo  Leoni, 
one  of  which  is  conjeftured  to  have  been  procured  by  Lord 
Arundel,  when  embaflador  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL 
i*^  1633.  Engravings  from  the  defigns  of  the  three  Ca- 
raccisy  which  were  began  in  17979  are  now  completing. 

Merely 
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Merely  as  a  portrait  painter,  Titiano  Vc- 
ccUi  was  invited  to  England  by  king  Hen- 
ry VIIL  through  the  agency  of  Henry  Fitz- 
alan,  earl  of  Arundel,  or  perhaps  from  a  mo- 
tive of  rivalry  to  Francis  I.  who  had  retained 
Primaticcio  at  his  court.  Whether  the 
terms  propofed  were  inadequate  to  his  claims, 
or  that  he  thought  his  talents  for  hiftorical 
defign  would  be  depreciated  in  England, 
Titian  firmly  rejefted  the  overture. 

It  has  been  before  obferved,  that  the  attic 
ftory  of  the  Public  Schools  at  Oxford  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  reception  of  portraits. 
Another  very  ample  repofitory  is  the  great 
hall  at  Chriftchurch.  In  fcveral  colleges 
arc  fingle  portraits  of  merit.  The  plan  I 
(hall  purfue,  will  be  to  notice  each  matter  in 
chronological  ferics,  and  thofe  works  which 
have  a  ftronger  prctenfion  than  that  of  hav- 
ing been  merely  attributed  by  tradition.  The 
Oxford  colleftion  of  portraits  will  be  fpoken 
of  generally; — their  locality  will  be  eafily 
found. 

Thofe  of  the  founders  were  contributed  by 
their  feveral  colleges,  about  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
century,  when  the  gallery  was  refitted  in  its 

prefent 
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preient  ftate.  Sunman  painted  the  majority 
of  them,  attempting  the  hard  manner  of  fbmc 
of  the  originals,  which  he  copied,  and  in- 
dulging his  imagination*^,  with  refpeft  to 
others.  As  very  fiiperior  to  the  reft,  will  be 
obferved  the  portrait  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  which 
is  the  heft  of  the  four  copies  of  Holbein's 
pi6lure,  now  at  Lord  Guildford's,  at  Wrox- 
ton  ^ 

HOLBEIX. 

None  in  the  Pi6hire  Gallery  are  by  his  hand, 
but  in  the  Chapter- houfe,  at  Chriftchurch, 
there  are  two,  which  are  authenticated  as 

t  In  the  feries  of  founders,  John  Balliol  is  the  real  por^ 
trait  of  an  athletic  blackfmith,  and  DervorguiUa  of  Jenny 
Reekesy  a  celebrated  Oxford  beauty  of  that  day.  Sunman 
painted  a  very  fine  head  of  an  old  woman,  at  Wadham 
college.  He  was  tlie  competitor  of  Ryley,  and  left  Lon- 
don for  Oxford,  upon  Ryley 's  fuperior  fuccel^. 

^  Warton's  Life  of  Sir  T.  Pope,  8vo. 

At  Penfliuril  are  the  portraits  of  the  condables  of 
Queenborough  caftle,  from  Edward  lll.*s  reign  to  the 
third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Lucas  Cornelii.  The  kinga 
of  Scotland,  at  Holyrood-houfe,  are  all  by  one  hand,  and 
the  bifhops  in  Chicheftcr  cathedral  were  painted  by  Ber- 
nardi,  in  1519;  confequently  all  of  them  imaginary  repre- 
fentations. 

6  having 
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having  belonged  to  Henry  VIII.'s  colleftion* 
Both  the  portraits  of  that  fbvereign  and  Wol- 
fey,  at  Chriftchiirch,  arc  by  an  inferior  ar- 
tift.  The  portraits  of  Henry  at  Windfor  and 
Kenfington,  and  thofe  of  himfelf  and  fon  at 
Petworth,  remove  all  doubt  on  that  fubjeft. 
There  is  a  copy  from  Holbein's  portrait,  it 
Knowle,  in  Kent;  of  H.  Howard,  earl  of 
Surrey',  and  another  of  Erafmus,  from  an 
original,  at  Badminton,  in  the  duke  of  Beau- 
fort's coUeftion. 

Of  Lucas  de  Heere,  Sir  Antonio  More, 
Cornelius  Kctel,  and  Zucchcro,  no  well  au- 
thenticated work  will  be  found  in  Oxford. 


^  Of  this  moft  accompliflied  and  injured  nobleman,  a 
chara£ler  is  very  ingenioufly  given  by  Mr.  Walpole  in  his 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  2d  edit,  and  a 
more  claffical  and  merited  encomium  by  Mr.  T.  Warton, 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Poetry,  v.  iii.  fc£i.  19.  In  one  of  the 
cabinets  adjoining  to  the  Medicenn  gallery  of  Florence,  I 
remarked  a  fmall  portrait  of  Lord  Surrey,  with  his  arms  and 
an  infcription,  upon  a  filver  plate.  A  more  curious  ()ortrait 
painted  by  Guillim  Streets,  with  emblematical  devices,  re- 
lative to  his  hiftory,  was  once  in  the  poflcflion  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  and  is  now  at  Arundel  caftle.  See  Wal- 
pole's  Anecd.  v.  i.  p.  207,  There  is  a  portrait  of  the  fair 
Geraldine  at  Woburn  Abbev. 


ISAAC 
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ISAAC    OLIV£R. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  large  oval  on  a 
blue  ground,  in  oil  colours.  At  Lord  Guild- 
ford*Sj  at  Wroxton,  arc  four  iimilar  portraits 
of  pcrfbns  in  the  drefs  of  the  age.  Oliver's 
fame  as  a  miniaturift  is  fudiciently  known. 
His  moft  admired  work  of  the  three  brothers 
of  the  Browne  family,  at  Cowdry,  noticed  by 
Walpole,  was  deftroyedby  fire  in  1793^. 

PAUL    VAN    SOMER. 

Sir  Thomas  Bodlcy,  1597.  Probably  one 
of  his  carlieft  pifturcs,  after  his  arrival  in 
England.  Lord  Arundel  was  his  firft  pa- 
tron ^ 

CORNELIUS    JANSEN. 

A  very  fine  half  length  of  Lake,  bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  at  New  College,  is  conjcc- 

^  Account  of  Cowdry,  Mon.  Vcfuft.  ▼.  iii. 
*  He  probably  owed  his  introdufiion  into  this  country 
to  the  circumftance  of  having  painted  a  portrait  of  Henry, 
Lord  Maltravcrs,  only  fon  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
died  at  Bruffels,  in  1557,  aged  19.  This  pifture  is  like- 
vrifc  at  Arundel  caftlc.     Walpole,  v.  i.  p.  225. 

3  turally 
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turally  by  his  hand.  There  are  others  of  Sir 
H.  Wootton,  King  biihop  of  London,  Cor- 
bet bifliop  of  Norwich  (1632),  and  Sir  Dud- 
ley Carleton  (1628),  which  are  not  unwor- 
thy of  his  pencil. 

Cornelius  Janfen  made  moil  of  his  dra- 
peries black,  which  is  hkewifc  to  be  obfcrvcd 
in  feveral  of  the  portraits  of  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke. 

It  f^ems  to  add  roundnefs,  relief,  and  fpirit, 
to  the  figures  and  carnations.  He  is  faid  to 
have  ufed  ultra  marine  in  the  black  colours, 
as  well  as  in  the  carnations,  to  which  may  be 
attributed  their  luflre,  even  at  this  day.  He 
was  jealous  of  Vandyke,  and  the  civil  war 
breaking  out,  he  fled  from  England*  One  of 
his  beft  performances  is  the  Ruihout  family, 
at  Northwick,  in  Worcefterfhire.  His  fiii- 
gle  heads  are  both  numerous  and  excel* 
lent".    . 

m  One  of  the  fincft  in  England,  is  that  of  Charles  I.  in 
Mr.  Lentball's  collection  at  Burford ;  but,  coUeftively  or 
fingly,  there  are  none  fuperior  to  thofe  at  Ditchley,  in 
Oxfordfiiire,  The  duke  of  Beaufort,  at  Badminton,  has 
Corn^  Janfen  by  himfclf,  a  very  capital  portrjut. 


H  h  DVNIEL 
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DANIEL   MYTENS. 

Richard  Tomlyns,  founder  of  the  anatoiXLy 
leAure.  I  attribute  this  portrait  to  him^  on 
account  of  the  warmth  of  its  colouring. 
Mytens  had  ftudied  under  Rubens,  and  ivas  a 
popular  painter  in  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles  I. 


B 


VANDYCK", 

His  mafter,  Rubens,  remained  little  more 
than  a  year  in  this  country,  during  which 

time 

n  When  on  his  travels  in  Sicily,  he  was  introduced  to 
Sophonifba  Angiofeiola,  the  celebrated 'palntrefs,  who  was 
then  91  years  old;  ihe  died  in  1626,  st.  93.  Vandyck 
declared,  that  he  acquired  more  of  the  theory  of  his  art 
from  her  converfatioh,  than  Irom  all  the  Italian  fcbools. 
The  duke  of  Devoafliire  has  Vandyck's  pocket-book,  with 
many  iketches  by  Sophonifba  Angiofciola.  Her  portrait 
is  in  Lord  Aihburnham's  coIIeSton.  Lord  Spencer  has 
another  fitting  at  an  harpfichord,  and  Lord  Harcoort  a 
third,  which  was  once  Mr.  Bagnol's.  RaSaelle,  Rubens, 
Salvator  Rofa,  Mengs,  and  Reynolds,  are  the  only  paint- 
ers 
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time  he  way  employed  on  the  ceiling  at 
Whitehall.  He  found  leifure  to  paint  two 
portraits  of  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  one  of 
which  is  now  at  Warwick  caftle,  and  the 
other  was  in  the  poflcffion  of  the  late  duke 
of  Argyle,  and  is  now  at  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell's,  at  Coombank,  Surrey.  At  Of- 
terley  park,  is  a  portrait  of  Villiers,  duke  of 
Bucks,  his  great  patron,  and  Lord  Beft)o- 
rough  has  Sir  Theodore  Mayerne,  the  phy- 
iician»  to  which  greater  praift  cannot  be 
giveti,  than  to  fay,  that  it  equals  the  firft 
mentioned.     In  Lord  Spencer's  colled;iQn  is 

€r5  of  emineficc,  who  have  written  on  the  fubjeA  of  the 
arts.  Rubens  wrote  a  treatile  in  Latin  on  the  imitation  of 
antique  ftatves,  and  it  had  been  well  if  he  had  pra£tifed  his 
own  precepts*  Du  Frefnoy  tranflated  it  into  French. 
Vandyck  paiYited  hiftory  in  a  ftylc  liUle  inferiot  to  that  of 
his  great  fiiafter,  of  which  there  is  one  fine  fpecimen  in 
England,  which  is  the  Emperovr  Theodoiiui  refnfcd  xht 
facrament  by  St.  An^brofe,!  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Anger* 
fteia.  Vandyck  was  knighted  upon  his  airival  in  £ng* 
land,  in  1632,  and  died  in  i$4l.  Vanfomer,  Vandyck, 
Dobfon.  and  Ryley»  died  before  they  were  fifty  years  old. 
A  lift  of  his  works,  but  imperfeiUy  compiled,  is  given  in  Le 
Compters  Cabinet  dcs  finguiaritez  d' Arch4te£tuYe,  Peinture, 
&c.  V.  i.  p.  482,  The  beft  of  Vandyck's  works,  now  in 
Scotland,  are  the  Holland  family  at  Lord  Bredalbane's. 

H  h  2  Philip 
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Philip  Howard,  when  young,  who  was  after- 
ward the  laft  Englilh  cardinal. 

There  is  only  one  genuine  head  of  Van- 
dyck's  painting  in  Oxford.  It  is  of  Fran- 
cifcus  Junius  or  De  Joung,  Lord  Arunders 
librarian,  and  the  author  of  the  Etymolo- 
gicon,  Sketched  in  chiaro  fcuro,  which  has 
been  frequently  engraven. 

Archbifhop  Laud  is  a  copy  only  from  the 
original  by  Vandyck,  once  in  the  Houghton 
coUe&ion.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford  is  faicj 
to  have  offered  the  Wharton  family  400/.  for 
it.  Lord  Orford  purchafed  the  whole  of 
their  colleftion,  chiefly  by  Vandyck.  To 
enumerate  his  portraits  is  foreign  to  my  pre- 
fent  purpofe.  The  fineft  colleftion  of  them 
was  at  Cornbury,  in  Oxfordfhire,  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's, which  has  been  divided  and  dif- 
perfcd.  At  Wilton,  Mr.  Walpole  obfervcs, 
**  Vandyck  is  on  his  throne,**  and  at  Pet- 
worth  are  many  of  his  ladies  of  quality.  I 
have  Icen  none  equal  to  that  of  Lady  Vc- 
netia  Digby,  at  Windfor  ;  and  of  men,  none 
fuperior  to  that  of  Thomas  earl  of  Arun- 
del, and  his  grandfon,  at  Arundel  Caftle. 


DOBSON 
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DOBSON 

Had  merited  from  Charles  L  the  title  of 
the  Engliih  Tintoret^  before  his  premature- 
death,  in  1 646,  at  the  age  of  only  thirty  •fix 
years.  He  was  the  father  of  the  "^  Engliih 
fchool  of  portrait  painting,  and,  though  fome* 
times  unequal,  had  much  of  the  manner  of 
his  mafter  Vandyke.  As  he  reiided  much  in 
Oxford,  he  has  left  there  the  portraits  of 
himfelf  f"  and  wife,  and  of  Sir  John  Tradcf- 
cant,  and  his  friend  Zythepfa  the  quaker,  in 

the 

•  The  Abbe  Du  Bos  (T.  H.  p.  i(5o),  fpeaksof  the  ef- 
fect of  the  climate  of  England  on  the  genius  of  its 
painters. 

f  Dobfon's  portrait  by  himfelf  is  likewife  at  Lord  Buck* 
ingham's,  at  Stowe,  and  another  at  Ofterley  park.  Mr. 
Owen  Cambridge  has  a  fine  head  of  Secretary  Tburlovir 
by  him»  and  the  duke  of  Devonshire  of  Inigo  Jones»  at 
Chifwick.  Vandredort,  Charles  I/s  Cicerone,  at  Hough- 
ton, was  efteemed  his  mafterpiece. 

Dobfon  fometimes  painted  hiftory.  His  decollation  of 
St.  John  Baptift,  at  Wilton,  and  the  Aftronomer  arid  his 
family,  at  Blenheim,  are  amongft  thofe  which  are  moft 
known  and  admired.    At  Devonfliire  houfe  is  a  family 

H  h  3  groupe 
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the  ftaircafc  of  the  Aihmolean  inufeum. 
Two  capital  performances  by  him,  unnoticed 
in  Walpole's  Anecdotes,  arc  the  Lenthal 
family  at  Burford,  Oxfordfliire,  and  a  con- 
verfation  piece  at  Lord  Sandys's,  at  Ombref- 
ley,  in  Worcefterftiirc,  in  which  are  intro- 
duced Colonel  RuiTel,  Prince  Rupert,  and 
Colonel  Murphy,  at  the  drinking  table.  Sir 
B.  Gerbier,  Sir  C.  Cotterel,  and  himfelf,  arc 
in  one  pidure,  at  Northumberland-houfe. 


WALKEK. 

His  own  portrait.  He  was  encouraged  by 
Lord  Arundel,  who  gave  him  apartments  in 
his  houfe.  Cromwell  preferred  him  to  any 
other  portrait  painter,  and  the  Grand  Diike's 
refident  is  reported  to  have  offered  500/. 
for  an  original  by  him,  for  the  gallery  at  Flo- 
pence. 


groupe  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  who  indulged  a  curioiis 
fpeculation  conoernLng  matrimony  in  bis  ^'  Vulgar  Er- 
rours."    He  is  fniiling  with  the  utmoift  coinplacency  upon 

his  children,  who  fiuTound  him. 

LELT. 
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LELY. 


.  A  very  char^^leri^ic  and  fpintcd  portrait  of 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  given  by  S.  Q.  Knel- 
Icr;  Sir  Jofcph  Williamfon,  fccretary  of 
ftate.;  Sclden,  a  head;  Morley,  bilhop  of 
Winton;  Fuller,  bifliop  of  Lincoln;  and 
Bcnnet,  earl  of  Arlington,  at  Chriftchurch. 

It  is  allowed,  that  Lely  ezccUed  in  female 
portraits,  which  he  more  frequently  painted, 
than  thofe  of  men.  Lord  Bathurft,  at  Ci-> 
rencefter,  has  fix  whole  lengths  of  the  convi- 
vial companions  of  Charles  11.  by  him,  which 
had  belonged  to  his  anceftor  Sir  Peter  Apflcy, 
the  king's  cofferer,  and  are  extremely  valu- 
able, not  only  as  being  finely  painted,  but, 
bccaufe  Lely,  with  few  exceptions,  dedicated 
his  pencil  to  the  ladies.  The  beaxities  at 
Windfor  have  been  long  and  iiifficiently  ce- 
lebrated ^. 

'  **  The  fleepy  eye  that  fpoke  the  melting  foul." 

Pope, 

Ant  I  PAT.  Epig. 
H  h   4  FUI.LEB. 
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FULLEK. 

His  own  portrait^  in  a  ftate  of  intozlea^ 
tion  ^  which  be  has  defcribed  with  fingular 
iucceis.  As  an  aitift>  his  talents  were  not 
eminent.  He  painted  the  altar-piece  at 
Magdalene  College,  to  which  even  Mr.  Ad* 
difon^s  elegant  Latin  poem  cannot  give  fame. 
At  Ombrelley,  is  a  converfation  piece  formed 
by  fix  of  the  leading  whigs  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne.  All  its  merit  is  the  curiofity, 
and  the  probable  r^femblance. 


RILEY 

Was  Fuller's  fcholar,  but  far  furpaiTed 
him.  If  his  modefty  had  not  retarded  his 
fame,  and  his  life  been  prolonged,  he  would 
have  equalled  Knellcr. 

Dr.  Bufby  and  bifhop  Samiderfon  at  Chrift- 
church,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  the 

'  Jofeph  Van  Cranlbeke,  his  contempomry,  ufcd  to  paint 
his  own  portrait  with  a  patch  over  on^  eye,  and  9  counte- 
nance  full  of  grimace. 

PiAuic 
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Pifturc  gallery,  are  fine  portraits,  but  his 
maftcrpiece  is  Lord  Keeper  North,  at 
Wroxton. 


KNELLER. 

Of  fo  induftrious  and  {o  popular  an  artift 
as  Kneller,  there  are  of  courfe  many  works 
at  Oxford.  There  are  indeed  two  portraits, 
which  he  never  exceeded.  Dr.  Wallis,  the 
mathematician,  and  Lord  Crew,  both  for  co- 
louring and  expreifion,  are  in  a  great  ftyle. 
The  lafl  mentioned  was  admired  and  ftudied 
by  Sir  J.  Reynolds*,  for  fo  peculiar  an  air  of 
nobility  as  that  which  it  exprefles.  The 
heads  only  of  Addiibn  and  Nelibn  are  by 
him,  but  they  are  uncommonly  free  and 
fpiritcd. 

Kneller's  genius  and  mercenary  negligence 
were  equally  confpicuous  in  the  majority 
of  his  works.  The  beauties  and  admirals  at 
Windfbr  are  well  known,   and  were   once 

'  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  when  vifiting  the  PiAore  gallery^ 
fpoke  very  highly  of  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Bonrchier,  a  profeC* 
for  of  law,  by  an  luikoown  artift,  for  its  iiogular  (bength 
of  chara£Ur. 

more 


j 
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XDQr&  Qclebrated*  He  himfelf  preferred  tha 
octtiverted  (jJhincfc  at  Wirjdfor,  to  any  of  his 
portraits.  I  lately  faw  one  of  Mrs.  Knight  % 
a  favourite  of  Charles  II.  in  the  charader  of 
a  penitent  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  which 
is  moft  ftrikingly  excellent.  It  is  now  at  the 
Pown-houfe,  near  Tewkelbury, 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Hill-ftreet,  Berkeley-fquare^ 
is  now  in  pofleffion  of  the  Kit-kat  club,  upon 
which,  2^s.  they  were  all  his  patrons  and 
friends,  Kneller,  no  longer  biaffcd  merely  by 
veiiaj  confiderations,  was  proud  to  exert  the 
happiefl  efforts  Qf  his  pencil. 

In  the  Bpdleian  library  is  a  portrait  of 
Hupiphrey  Wanlcy,  Lord  Oxford's  librarian, 
the  face  of  which  is  in  Kncller*s  beft  man- 
ner. 

THORNHH,L.\ 

V       A  ftift  length  of  €harks,  earl  of  Arran,  in 
the  gallciy>  and  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren,  in  the 

theatre. 


V 


*  Them  is  a  moznxint  taluia  from  il  by  F^ben    See 

"  His  great  works  in  fiefoo  are  the  infide  of  the  dome  cf 
St.  Paul's  and  the  hall  of  Greenwich  hofpital.     He  copied 

Raffiielle^s 


theatre  are  ^y  Kia  haivl.  The  latter  he  pai^t^i 
ed  in  conjundion  with  Vef^io  and  KnelleTi 
and  it  has  great  merit. 


RICHARDSON. 

A  portrait  of  Prior  by  him  in  the  gaU^i^t 
with  whom  he  lived  in,  habits  of  intimacy^ 
is  faid  to  be  the  heft  he  ever  painted^  an4 
to  have  fewer  of  the  faults  which  the  Qpn- 
noiileurs  have  attributed  to  this  artii^ 

At  Chriflchurch  and  in  th^  gaUeiy,  thqr^ 
are  fcveral  portraits  by  Dahl  and  Vandrc- 
bank,  none  of  which  are  worthy  pf  particuUt 
notice  in  this  curfory  flketch* 


JERTAS 

Has  painted  two  fmall  heads  of  Swift  and 
Pope,  which  are  placed  in  the  gallery. 
Pope*s  praife  both  of  Kneller  and  Jer\'^as  i$ 

JlaiFacUe's  Cartoons,  upon  which  he  fpcnt  three  ycai^, 
Tlie  duke  of  Bedford,  at  ThornhilVs  fole  in  1735,  g^^ 
only  200/.  for  them.  Mr.  Bryant,  in  1800,  gave  450 
guineas  for  them,  and  they  have  been  prefcnted  by  the 
prefent  duke  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

extravagant. 
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extravagant.     There  are  few  of  Kncller  pon^ 
traits  which  dcicrve 

•*  Whole  art  was  nature^  and  whofe  piifturcs 
thought/' 

Kncller's  idea  of  the  antique  was  very  pue- 
rile ;  yet  Pope,  who  had  feen  his  ftairca/es, 
confulted  him  for  a  defign  of  the  Ihleld  of 
Achilles*. 

Few  who  now  iiirvey  Jervas's  prim  por* 
traits  of  women,  and  their  faded  carnations 
wrapped  up  in  yards  of  fatin,  will  allow  the 
praife  in  Pope*s  epiftle  to  him  to  be  charac- 
tcriftic,  or  even  barely  true* 

There  are  feveral  portraits  by  Hudfon,  the 
beft  fcholar  of  Richardlbn,  but  none  of 
them  capital.  The  moft  flriking  is  that  of 
Handel. 

'  K  neller  painted  the  Venus,  Apollo,  and  Hercules,  from 
the  celebrated  antique  ftatues,  and  gave  them  to  Pope,  who 
bequeathed  them  at  his  death  to  Lord  Bathuril ;  and  they 
are  now  at  Cirenceiler.  The  poet  returned  his  thanks  in 
an  epigram,  given  in  Walpole's  Anecd.  but  fuppreflbd  in 
Warton's  edition  of  his  works. 


REYNOLDS. 
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REYNOLDS. 

At  Chriftchurch,  the  portrait  of  Robinfbn, 
then  bifliop  of  Kildare  (afterward  primate  of 
Ireland),  dated  1765,  was  one  of  the  firft 
which  procured  him  reputation.  The  car- 
nations have  been  more  durable  than  thofe  of 
the  portrait  of  the  marquis  of  Granby  at 
Stowe,  and  of  many  at  Lord  Landfdowne*s  at 
Bow- woody.  Two  others  of  Dr.  Nichol,. 
and  the  prefent  archbiftiop  of  York,  are  in  a 
iironger  ftyle.  Ludowick  Hartcamp,  a 
Dutch  painter,  when  reproached  for  the 
evancfcencc  of  his  colours,  replied,  **  that 
they  lafted  longer  than  the  money  which 
paid  £or  them.'* 

y  He  was  a  great  experimentalill  with  refpc£l  to  the 
compoiiltioR  of  his  colours.  At  firft,  he  afed  preparations 
from  vegetables,  which  he  relinquiflied  for  miner^b.  He 
h  known  to  have  jpurchafed  pictures  by  Titian  or  his  fcho- 
lars,  and  to  have  fcraped  off  the  feveral  layers  of  colour- 
ing,  in  order  to  afcertain  it,  and  difcover  his  fecret.  His 
thinly  painted  pidures  ftand  extremely  welU  as  the  cardi- 
nal Beaufort,  ica 

GAINS- 
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GAINSBOROUGH 

Painted  Wdbore  Ellis  (Lcwrd  Mendip)  dt 
Chriftchurch,  in  176^,  which  is  curious,  a» 
being  one  of  his  earlieft  attempts,  and  Judge 
Blackftone,  in  the  picture  gallery.  His  car- 
nations have  likewife  failed  in  many  inftancea 
which  I  could  particularize. 


LAWRENCE. 

Lely  was  made  ferjeant  painter  to  the 
king  when  twenty-five  years  old ;  and  l*aw* 
renCe  at  an  earlier  age.  Reynolds  is  ftyltfi 
the  Titian,  or  perhaps,  more  Corrciftly  Ipe^- 
ing,  the  Pordenone  of  England.  If  it  be  fuf- 
ficicnt  pralfe  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Tin- 
toret  and  Lawrence,  he  had  deferved  it,  be- 
fore Dobfon  had  reached  the  fame  period  of 
life;  and  was  fo  denominated  by  his  royal 
mafter,  Charles  I. 

The  prcfent  bifhops  of  Durham  and  St* 

Afaph,  at  Merton  College  and  -Chriftchurcli, 

are  dignified  and  fpirited  portraits.     To  many 

3  others 
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others  by  his  hand,  may  be  attributed  Pliny's 
encomium  on  Ctefilaus,  that  to  the  mod  no- 
ble air,  which  nature  had  beftowed,  he  has 
added  both  elevation  and  grace^ 


SECTION 
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SECTION  iv: 


There  are  altar  piiflures  in  the  difiercnC 
colleges  at  Oxford,  which  are  well  worthy 
notice.  Of  thefc  the  moft  valuable  is  **  Chrift 
bearing  his  crofs"  at  Magdalene.  Like  Ti- 
tian's Chrift  crowned  with  thorns  at  Milan, 
the  countenance  exprefles  benevolence  and 
humility  combined  with  dignity,  under  cor- 
poral fufFerence.  There  is  a  head  of  Chrift 
by  Gruido  at  Chifwick,  which  much  refemblcs 
this,  and  in  that  matter's  martyrdom  of  St. 
Andrew,  fmall  figures  are  likewifc  introduced. 
Byres  of  Rome  thought  that  this  pifture 
was  by  Ludovico  Caracci,  Guido's  mafter, 
but  I  have  heard  it  attributed  by  a  connoif- 
feur  of  judgment  to  a  Spanifli  painter,  call- 
ed, for  his  peculiar  excellence,  the  '*  divine 
^oralez*." 

It  was  taken  at  the  ficgc  of  Vigo,  was  once 

»  Sec  Cumberland's  Anocd.  of  Spanifli  punters. 

in 
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hi  the  colic  Alon  of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  prcicnted  by  Mr.  Freeman  to  the  fociety. 
At  New  College  is  "  the  Angels  appearance 
to  the  Shepherds^'*  generally  given  to  Anni- 
bal  Caracci.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Rey^ 
nolds,  that  the  outlines  only  were  by  him, 
and  the  colouring  by  his  fcholars. 

The  "  noli  me  tangere'*  at  All  Souls  Col- 
lege was  painted  by  RafFaelle  Antonio  Mengs^ 

^  Antonio  Raflaelle  Mengs  was  born  at  Aufig  in  Bo- 
hemia. His  tirft  patron  was  Auguftus  IN.  king  of  Po- 
land, and  his  lall  and  moft  generous  was  Charles  III.  king 
of  Spain.  His  grand  work  was  the  Apotheoiis  of  St.  Eufe- 
bius  at  Rome,  and  his  moft  beautiful  pi^urc,  that  of  the' 
Aativky  or  **  nottc"  at  Madrid. 

Azara  enuinerates  73  eafel  piftures  of  Mengs  exifting  in 
Spain,  17  of  which  are  in  the  royal  collefbion,  befide  the 
three  great  frcfcos,  the  Apotheofis  of  Trajan,  the  Graces, 
and  the  Aurora.  He  painted  like  wife  the  ceiling  of  the 
vilhi  Albani  at  Rome.  His  works,  chiefly  coniifting  of 
eflays  on  his  art,  were  publi(hed  at  Parma  (2  vols,  quarto 
1780}  by  his  friend  and  admirer  Count  D' Azara,  There 
was  a  great  rivalHiip  between  Reynolds  and  Mengs,  who 
pofle{&d  little  original  genius,  and  was  a  fcrupulous,  if  not 
a  fervile  copyift.  He  was  coldly  correal,  and  the  greater 
plagiary.  I  remarked  iti  the  chamber  of  painters  at  Flo- 
rence, the  portraits  of  Mengs  and  of  Reynolds  by  them- 
felves,  ftroogly  charaSerifed  by  the  dignified  but  fallen  air 
of  the  one,  and  the  univerial  intelligence  aivl  liberality  of 
the  other. 

li  It 
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It  evidently  appears  to  have  been  compoied 
from  that  of  A.  Caracci^  in  the  Orleans  col- 
le£tion>  or  fronn  another  by  P.  di  Cortona,  in 
the  Florence  Gallexy.  The  air  and  counte- 
nance of  the  principal  figure  command  a  lail- 
i|ig  admiration,  '^  cujus  pulchritudo  ad|ecifle 
aliquid  etiam  receptee  religioni  videtur,  adeo 
majeftas  operis  deum  sequavit^/' 

There  is  a  copy  by  him  of  the  celebrated 
*'  notte'*  of  Coreggio  in  the  chapel  at  Queen's 
College,  of  high  finifliing. 

Guido's  "  annunciation"  is  well  copied  hy 
Pompeio  Battoni*  at  Corpus  Chrifti.  At  Je- 
fus  college  is  a  copy  of  his  St.  Michael,  and 
at  Pembroke,  a  figure  of  Chrift  from  Rubens 
at  Antwerp,  by  Cranch.  The  merit  of  thefe 
is,  of  courfe,  unequal;  but  the  firft- mentioned 
has  much  fweetnefs  and  delicacy. 

The  altar  pifturcs  in  the  fitter  univcrfity 
have  confiderable  claims.  At  King's  College 
is  a  copy  of  "  the  taking  down  from  the 
crois*'    by  Daniel  di  Vdlterra;    Weft's  St. 

«  Quia£l.  L  xii.  c.  x.  p.  245. 
<  Pompeio  Battoni  was  a  very  excellent  copyift,  of 
which  talent  there  are  many  fpecimens  in  £n|^aiid  i  par- 
ticularly of  the  works  of  Raffibdle,  la  the  Vatican  cham* 
bers  at  Northumberland  Houfe. 

Michael 


\ 
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Michael  at  Trinity,  the  "  falutation*'  at  Clare 
hall  by  Cipriani,  &c. 

As  the  fcope  of  thefc  obfervations  is  chiefly 
confined  to  fpecimens  at  Oxford,  I  Ihall  paft 
to  the  collection  bequeathed  to  Chrift-church 
by  General  Guife%  in  1765,  attempting  a 
clafllfication  of  the  fchools,  with  their  ipecific 
difcrimi nations;  and  felefting  a  few  piAures 
which  have  high  pretenflons  to  original  ex- 
cellence. 

The  credit  of  many  colleftions,  as  to  its 
foundation  in  truth,  is  equally  afFefted  by 
immoderate  praife  and  difefteem,  and  this,  in 
particular,  has  been  haftily  depreciated.  There 
is  certainly  a  great  inequality  in  the  piftures ; 
fbme  have  no  claim  to  the  names  they  bear^, 

«  General  John  Guife  died  governor  of  Berwick  in 
1765.  He  ferved  under  Field-marflial  Wade,  and  acquir- 
ed a  love  of  painting  from  him.  By  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales  he  was  employed  to  colle<Sl  pi£lurcs»  and  he  was 
much  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  the 
clofe  of  life  he  vifiicd  Rome,  where  he  was  drawn,  as  a 
Roman  General,  by  Gavin  Hamilton,  which  portrait  is  now 
at  Sir  W.  Guife's,  at  Highnam  court  near  Gloucefter. 
Another  is  placed  with  his  collefiion  at  Chrift-church. 

'  So  dilEdent  are  the  Virtuofi  in  Italy  in  giving  names 
to  pi^res,  without  pofitive  proof,  that  we  frequently  fee 
in  their  catalogues  "  quadro  forprendente  d'un  autore  in- 
cognito.*'    Vafi,  &c. 

I i  a  and 
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and  others  have  been  injurioufly  cleaned  and 
retouched;  there  are  yet  many  which  arc  ex- 
tremely interefting  both  to  the  artiil  and 
connoiiTeur. 

VENETIAN    SCHOOL. 

Titian  is  the  firft  of  colourifts.  Radaelle 
was  too  monotonous,  and  avoided  yellow  and 
vermilion.  The  colouring  of  Coreggio  is 
good,  but  not  fufficiently  delicate,  as  his  fleih 
appears  too  folid.  Rubens  ufed  to  amais 
his  colours,  making  one  refle<ft  the  other, 
without  a  fufficient  attention  to  harmony. 
He  preferred  Barroccio  to  any  of  the  Vene- 
tian School;  from  which  circumftance  his 
lights,  like  Barroccio* s,  are  of  a  peach  bloom, 
and  his  demi-tints  are  blue.  I  am  happy  to 
cite  the  opinion  of  a  very  elegant  and  judici- 
ous critic.  "  It  has  often  ftruck  me,  that 
the  whole  iyftem  of  the  Venetian  colouring 
(particularly  that  of  Giorgione  and  Titian, 
which  has  been  the  great  objcA  of  imitation) 
was  formed  upon  the  tints  of  Autumn,  and 
that  their  pidures  have  from  thence  that 
golden  hue  which  gives  them  (as  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds obferves)  fuch  a  fuperiority  over  all 
3  others. 
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others.  Their  trees,  &c.  have,  more  ftrongly 
than  thofe  of  any  other  painters,  the  deep 
and  rich  browns  of  that  ieafbn.  The  fame 
general  hue  prevails  in  the  drapery  of  their 
figures,  and  even  in  their  flefh,  which  has  nei- 
ther the  filver  purity  of  Guido,  nor  the  frefli- 
nefs  of  Rubens,  but  a  glow  perhaps  more  en- 
chanting than  either^".  Vandyke  had  a  deli- 
cate pencil,  but  from  too  great  an  uic  of  re- 
flexion and  the  accidents  of  lights  he  gave 
to  his  carnations  the  efFeft  of  being  Ihaven. 
Rembrandt  fo  thoroughly  underftood  the  na- 
ture and  property  of  his  colours,  that  he 
placed  every  tint  in  its  proper  place,  and  by 
that  means  avoided  the  neceffity  of  break- 
ing and  torturing,  but  preferved  them  in  their 
full  frelhnefs,  beauty,  and  luilre.  Yet,  he 
appears  to  have  painted  molt  of  his  iiib- 
jcdls  in  a  grotto,  by  a  iingle  ray  of  light. 
Barroccio,  on  the  contrary,  feems  to  have  taken 
all  his,  in  the  open  air  or  in  the  clouds,  lb  ex- 
ceffive  is  the  rclplendence  in  his  pifturcs. 
The  Caraccis  ufcd  opake  colours.  But  Ti- 
tian has  caught  the  moft  beautiful  tints  of 

■ 

t  Price's  Effays,  p.  197. 

I  i  3  nature. 
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nature^  with  the  ftri6teft  adherence  to  truth, 
Montefquieu  compares  RaSaelle  to  Virgil, 
and  the  Venetian  fchool  to  Lucan.  This 
fchool  is  remarkable  for  a  fcientific  colourings 
a  confummate  knowledge  of  the  clear  obfcure, 
touches  abounding  in  grace  and  ipirit^  and  9 
faithful  refen^blance  to  nature,  contrafted  by 
defign  not  fiifficiently  corded,  or  according 
with  hiftory  and  antique  beauty.  In  this 
colic  Aion  are  feveral  fine  portraits'";  "a  mu- 
fical  party;"  and  "  the  Pefero  family/*  ^ 
fketch  afterwards  completed,  and  placed  in 
the  church  De  Frari  at  Venice.  ^^  The  Duke  of 


*  His  Cornaro  family  at  Northumberland-houfc  is  fuffi* 
cieatly  celebrated.  King  Charles  had  feventeen  of  his  pic- 
tures. In  Rome  only  are  54  hiftorical  pi<5lur6S  and  47 
portraits,  chiefly  in  the  Borghefe  and  Aldobrandlni  palaces, 
and  all  of  didinguiihed  merit.  At  Florence,  in  the  Medi* 
cean  colle6lion,  ^re  15  of  his  beft  works,  amongfl  which  are 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Card.  Hippolito,  and  his  own  portrait. 
Reynold's  obferves  (Difgourfes,  p.  130)  that  **  his  portraits 
alone  from  the  nqblenefs  and  Cmplicity  of  character,  which 
he  always  gave  them,  will  entitle  him  to  the  greateft  re^ 
fpeft,  98  he  undoubtedly  ftands  in  the  firft  rank  in  this 
branch  of  the  art."  Titian  completed  his  ccntennary 
within  one  year.  Michaelagnuolo,  P.  di  Cortona,  and 
]l.eonardo  da  Vinci^  nearly  reached  it,  whilft  A.  Caraccii 
{^afl^elle,  and  Correegioi  dic(  not  attain  to  fifty  years* 

6  Alv^ 
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Alva  and  a  Venetian  nobleman '  will  readily 
attrad  attention. . 


THE    ROMAN    SCHOOL 

sprung  from  the  Florentine;  the  charac- 
ics  of  which  are  poetic  fire,  a  bold  and 
corrcA  pencil,  and  a  grand  ftyle.  In  their 
piAures  we  difcover  too  little  of  antique 
beauty;  they  were  likewise  defeAivc  in  co- 
louring, which  was  either  too  weak,  or  too 
glaring.  It  produced  Michael  Agnuolo,  the 
firft  of  defigners.  Here  are  two  fore-fhortcn- 
cd  figures  of  "  David  and  Goliath"  and  '*  Saint 
Chriftopher,"  undoubtedly  genuine,  which  h  avc 
the  farther  curiofity  of  being  preferved  in  their 
original  frames.  They  arc  bold  even  to  raih- 
nefs,  as  Du  Frefnoy  obferves,  in  the  ftrength 
and  fwcU  of  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  Far- 
nefian  mold. 

The  Roman  fchool  was  eilablifhed  by  the 
grcateft  painter  the  world  has  fcen  fince  the 
reftoration  of  the  arts.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by 
a  tafte  formed  on  the  antique,  a  moft  exadt 
defign  and  erudite  expreffion,  a  vigour  of 
imagination  embelliflied  with  all  that  fancy 

I  i  4  can 
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can  invent,  of  what  is  noble,  beautiful,  or  pa- 
thetic  *.  The  compofition  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  profeflbrs  of  this  fchool  is  elegance  it- 
felf;  they  do  not  however  poflcfs  the  en- 
chanting tints  of  the  Venetian  and  Flemiih 
fchools,  a  defe<ft  not  uncommon  in  thofe  who 
aim  only  at  fiiperiority  in  defign.  We  have 
here  fevcral  fragments  of  cartoons  by  Ra^- 
cllc  colledcd   by  General  Guife,    and  one, 

»  Of  the  **Xafjf;"  Venuftas;  Idea  vera;  Belle  Id^e; 
of  *^  Grace,''  the  firft  ^tic  examples  are  the  Helen  of 
Homer,  the  Hero  of  Mufasus,  the  Venqs  of  Virgil  and  the 
Eve  of  Milton.  K^flaeUe  complained  to  his  friend  Count 
Balthafar  Caftigione,  that  nature  had  fupplied  him  with  no 
adequate  idea,  *'  efTendo  careftia  delle  belle  donne  io  mi 
fervo  di  certa  idea  chi  vicne  alia  mente."  His  Galatea,  fo 
imagined,  now  in  the  Farnefe  palace,  is  inferior  to  hi&  M4* 
donnas,  known  to  have  hf^en  taken  from  real  life, 

■       but  flie  was  fair* 
Graceful  with-il)  as  if  e^cb  limb  were  caft 
In  that  ideal  mold,  whence  RalTaeile  drew 
His  Galatea,  Masow. 

See  Petrarch,  p.  i.  Sonett.  179.  Ariofto.  Orl.  Fur* 
Defcriptioii  of  Alcina  the  enchantrefs.  Cant.  vii.  St.  12  to 
15.  TafTo  Gierus.  Lib.  defcription  of  Armida,  Canto  xv. 
Stanz.  60,  61  and  Cant.  xvi.  St.  25.     Ariftinaetus*  mifb-efk 

Induiturj^^formofaefti  exuitur  ipfa  forma. 

very 
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very  beautiful,  of  "  Rachel  Gleaning,  lately 
contributed  by  Mifs  Crachcrodc,  which  was 
her  brother's^." 


THE    BOLOONESE   SCHOOL 

Is  eminently  marked  by  a  grand  tafte  in 
defign,  formed  upon  the  antique  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  a  flowing  outline,  a  rich 
difpoiition,  and  a  touch  at  once  noble  and 
elegant.  It  acquired  a  compofition  of  what 
is  excellent  and  beautiful  from  the  other 
fchools,  by  a  learned  feleAion.  The  Guife 
coUeAion  can  boaft  feme  of  the  fine  works 
of  the  Caraccis,  particularly  one  of  Annibale, 
who  has  given  "  the  portraits  of  his  family 
in  a  butcher's  fhop,  employed  in  felling  meat.** 
Their  parent  was  a  butcher.  There  is  an 
anecdote  of  this  pi<fhire,  that  it  was  painted 
in  order  to  mortify  the  pride  of  Ludovico, 


^  Other  cartoons  by  RaSacUe  in  England,  bcTide  thofe 
at  Windibr,  are  the  Viiioii  of  Ezekiel  and  a  holy  family 
at  the  D.  of  Bacdeugh's  in  Northamptonfhire ;  a  holy  fa- 
mily at  Badminton,  and  the  maflacre  of  the  innocents^ 
;which  belonged  to  Mr.  Hoare  of  Bath. 

his 
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bis  brothelri  who    a6feAed   to    conceal   the 
^  meannefs  of  his  origin ^     One  day,  it  wa3 
iincxpedcdly  exhibited  in  the  faloon  of  the 
cardinal  Famefe,  his  patron,  when  furrounded 
by  Roman  nobility,  of  whole  notice  and  fo- 
ciety  Ludovico  was  -  fo  ambitious.     The  fub- 
jeA  is  certainly  unpleafing,  but  the  charader 
and  colouring  are  extremely  fine.     A  ftriking 
fefemblance  in  the  heads  will  be  fonnd  to 
thofe^  engraved  from  the  originals,    in  the 
Mufeum  Florentinum.      Annibal  himfelf  is 
weighing  meat,  Ludovico  is  reprefented  by  a 
tidier  who  buys  it,  the  old  woman  is  the 
mother*  Francefco  is  kneeling  on  a  fliecp, 
and  Antonio,  called  *^  Gobbo,"  on  account 
of  his   deformity,   conceals   it  by   reaching 
down  meat  from  a  hook.     In  every  point  of 
confidcration  this  pidure  is  a  great  curioiity, 
and  is  laid  to  have  coft  Gen.  Guife  iooo/« 

.  I  The  Caracci  family  condfted,  i.  Ludovico,  n.  1555.  oK 
1619.  2.  Agoftino,  n.  1558.  ob.  i6o2.  3.  Annibale, 
n.  1560.  ob.  1609.  4.  Francefco  their  coufin,  n.  1595. 
ob.  i6%2i  and  Antonio,  called  Gobbo,  the  natural  foh  of 
Agoiftino.  In  the  Muf.  Florent.  it  is  faid  of  Ludovico 
**  il  padre  fao  era  macellajo."  He  painted  himfelf  there 
in  a  furred  gown.  la  the  Orleans  collection  was  a  por« 
trait  of  Annibale, 

ftcrling 
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fterling  at  Naples,  where  it  was  removed 
with  the  Famefe  coUedlion. 

"  The  Madonna  di  Bologna**  by  Annibal 
Caracci.  The  virgin  is  reprefented  as  fitting 
in  the  clouds,  with  a  view  of  that  city  beneath. 
This  pifture  was  brought  from  France  by  Sir 
James  Thornhill,  at  whofe  fale  it  was  pur- 
chafed,  but  has  fmce  fufFered  much  from 
cleaning.  The  fineft  landfcape  by  A.  Caracci 
is  in  the  Doria  palace  at  Rome"*. 

Four  landfcapes  by  Antonio,  called  Gobbo 
Caracci,  and  an  Italian  buffoon  drinking  by 
Annibal,  are  worthy  examination. 

The  *^  St.  Jerome"  receiving  the  extreme 
facrament,"  is  a  repetition,  in  fmall,  of  the 
celebrated  picfture  by  Domenichino,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Girolamo  di  carita  at  Rome. 


«  An.  Caracci  perpetually  borrowed  the  fitting  figure  of 
the  woman  in  Raflfaelle's  incendio  di  Borgo,  in  the  Vati* 
can.  His  fined  portrait  of  the  Surgeon  of  Bologna  is  in 
the  Bolognetti  palace  at  Rome,  where  is  likewife  one  of 
Ludovico  by  hirafelf,  who  drew  the  head  of  Chrifl,  as  he 
dreamed  he  faw  it,  now  in  the  Albani  palace. 

'^  FoufRn  declared  the  three  finefl  pi(^res  in  the  world 
to  be  Raflaelle's  transfiguration,  Domenichino's  St.  Je* 
rome,  and  the  taking  down  fxx)m  the  Crofs  by  Daniel  di 
Volterra, 

The 
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The  communion  of  St.  Jerome  at  the  Char- 
treux,  Bologna,  by  Auguftino  Caracci,  is  infe- 
rior only  to  this  of  Domenichino,  in  which 
all  the  figtires  are  ieen  weeping,  and  expre/s 
grief  for  the  dying  faint,  without  paying  the 
leaft  attention  to  the  facrament,  which  is  the 
principal  circumftance,  or,  at  leaft,  a<5lion.  In 
Auguftino*s  dcfign  the  leading  idea  m  every 
chara^r  is  devotion,  which  iupprefTes  the 
fliow  of  compaifion. 

A  "  dying  Magdalene"  fupportcd  by 
Cherubs,  by  Domenichino.  In  this  pifture  is 
a  moft  ftriking  and  beautiful  contrail  between 
the  **  morbidczza**  of  the  chief  figure,  and 
the  glowing  carnations  of  the  others.  It  is 
indeed  almoft  comparable  with  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Agnes  in  the  Dominican  nunnery 
at  Bologna,  for  its  character  of  grief  mixed 
with  hope.  The  dagger  is  implanted  be- 
tween her  breafts,  and  the  conflid:  in  the 
fweeteft  countenance  that  ever  was  beheld, 
between  bodily  anguifli  and  heavenly  confb- 
lation,  is  drawn  with  an  expreffion  which 
reaches  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  art. 

**  The  fable  of  Ery<5lhonius,"  a  fmall  land- 
fcape  by  Salvator  Rofa,    has  much  of  the 

grand 
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grand  cffeA  fo  confpicubus  in  the  works  of 
that  artift.  "  Mcdufa  s  head/*  by  Rubens,  is  a 
pifture  for  the  admiration  of  painters.  It  is 
horribly  fine,  and  was  once  in  the  colleAion 
of  Villiers  Duke  of  Bucks,  having  been  fold 
with  it  to  Mr.  Duart  of  Antwerp,  as  it  is  par- 
ticularized in  Bathoc's  catalogue. 

"  Sophonifba,"  doubtful  if  by  Domenichino,. 
but  intercfling. 

"  The  grief  that  does  not  fpeak 
Wbifpcrs  the  o'crfraughc  heart,  and  bids  it  brcak.'^ 

ShAK£SP£AR£. 

Amongft  the  copies,  the  beft  are,  the 
*'  PxodigalSon,"  from Guercino, in  the  Lanccl- 
lotti  palace  at  Rome ;  "  Cupid  fhaping  his 
bow,'*from  Corregio,in  the  Giuftiniani  palace. 
In  the  Orleans  colledion  was  one  by  Parmc- 
giano,  and  his  majefty  has  another.  "  ^'Cor- 
regio's  notte,"  by  Carlo  Cignano,  from  the  ori- 

•  Corrcggio  was  the  true  painter  of  beauty,  grace, 
fweetnefs,  and  fenfibility .  Rafiaelle  had  fimply  *'  venuftas." 
Guido  excelled  in  angelic.  charaiSlers,  and  frequently  paint- 
ed angels,  fometimes  too  theatrically,  in  the  opinion  of 
thofe,  who  have  formed  their  tafte  on  the  fimplicity  of  the 
antique. 

ginal 
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ginat  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Modena,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  repetitions  by  the  mailer* 
"  The  taking  down  from  the  Crols,"  in  imall, 
from  the  original  by  Daniel  di  Volterra,  in  the 
church  of  Trinita  di  Monte  at  Rome,  and  a 
"  Lot  and  his  Daughters/*  from  Caravaggio, 
Spagnuolett's  mailer ;  the  torfo  of  one  o£  the 
females  is  uncommonly  fine. 

Two  portraits,  one  of  St.  Ambrofe,  biihop 
of  Milan,  and  the  other  of  a  nobleman  read- 
ing a  letter,  are  faid  to  be  by  Spagnuolett. 
They  are  very  fuperior  performances;  but  I 
am  not  fufficiently  converfant  with  the  ftylc 
of  Spagnuolett  to  hazard  an  opinion  refpeft- 
ing  their  authenticity. 

The  coUedlion  of  drawings  and  prints  be- 
queathed to  the  library  by  Gen.  Guiie  is  faid 
not  to  be  inferior,  either  in  number  or  excel- 
lence, to  the  paintings. 

The  gallery  adjoining  the  Bodleian  library 
was  originally  intended  only  as  the  pantheon 
of  literary  men,  or  the  patrons  of  the  univcr- 
fity.  There  are,  however,  two  large  piAures 
by  Jordaens^,  the  affiftant  of  Rubens,  and  the 

feven 

p  Jordacns  of  Antwerp  has  the  imperfe^ons  of  Rubensj, 
but  better  exprcifioii  and  more  truth.    He  ftudied'and 
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fevcn  Vices  in  fmall  by  Sckalken,  the  pupil  of 
Gerard  Dow.  The  prefent  Earl  of  Harcourt 
has  lately  prefented  a  landfcape  by  his  own 
hand,  which  is  the  only  pi6lure  in  England 
by  a  noble  artift  which  is  publicly  exhi- 
bited^. 

In  the  library  at  Oriel  college  is  a  pi<9:urc 
by  Vafari  of  the  fix  Italian  poets,  which  is 
probably  a  repetition  of  that  at  Florence.  At 
St.  John's  is  a  copy  of  RafFaelle*s  St.  John  in 
the  Wildemefs,  in  the  Florentine  fcaglola%  or 

*^  pietrc 

copied  nature,  yet  without  fele£ting  its  beauties  or  rejeAing 
itsdefefts.  He  painted  many  altar  pieces  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Tlie  Duke  of  Orleans  had  the  Satyr,  and  Pan,  and 
Syrinx ;  at  Chifwick  is  the  *'  Twelfth  Night,"  his  beft 
work  in  England. 

«i  The  landfcapes  of  Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Sir  R« 
Hoare  dcferve  every  encomium.  Mr.  W.  Lock's  Death 
of  cardinal  Wolfey,  and  Mr.  S.  Lyfons*s  delineation  of 
Roman  and  Gothick  remains,  place  them  defervedly  tn  the 
firft  rank  of  gentlemen  artifts. 

'  The  Roman  Mofaic  was  introduced  by  Andrea  Zuffi 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  who  had  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  art  at  Conftantinople.  Marcello  Provenzale  fini(hed 
the  portrait  of  Paul  V.  in  the  Borghefe  palace  in  Mofaic, 
and  in  imitation  of  the  antique,  if  not  in  a  fuperior  ftyle. 
The  face  alone  confifts  of  two  millions  of  pieces,  many  of 
which  were  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  fand.     The  famous 

Mofaics 
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'^  pietre  commefle;**  an  art  invented  and 
brought  to  perfedion  by  an  Engliih  monk  of 
Vallom  brofa  near  Florence,  named  ^^  Hug- 
ford,"  changed  by  the  Italians  into  **  Ugo- 
forte/*  This  very  beautifiil  ipecimen  was 
procured  from  the  artift  himfclf  by  Ur.  Dun* 
can,  and  pre(ented  by  him  to  that  library. 

Another  moft  ingenious  imitation  of  paint- 
ing is  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Afhmo- 
lean  mufeum.  It  is  a  miniature  of  the  Cm- 
cifixion^  coniifting  of  many  figures,  in  a 
moiaic  of  feathers,  vrhich  was  probably 
brought  from  America.  Abbe  du  Bos  relates 
that  the  Mexicans  copied  with  facility  any 
European  paintings  which  were  ihown  to 
them,  and  which  were  afterward  brought 
into  Spain,  and  moil  highly  valued^ 


Mofaics  at  St.  Peter's  are  by  Cefare  Nebbia,  and  many 
by  Chriftofari.  Againft  the  piers  are  x8  tablets  exadly 
copied,  both  with  refpeA  to  fize  and  piAurefque  cSeSt^ 
from  the  moft  celebrated  (criptural  fubje^  in  Iralj>  which 
have  been  replaced  in  Mofaics,  with  equal  lieauty  and  fu- 
perior  durability.  It  has  been  calculated  that  they  coft 
little  Icfs  than  5000/.  fterling  each. 

•  Refle<aions  fur  la  Pocfic  ct  fur  la  Peinture.  T.  a. 
p.  169. 
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The  revival  of  the  arts,  and  the  confe- 
quent  encouragement  given  to  them,  appear 
to  have  been  extended  from  Italy  to  other 
countries  of  Europe,  about  the  fame  pe- 
riod. 

Francis  L  of  France,  and  the  emperour 
Charles  V.  became  ambitious  of  poflcfiSng  the 
beft  piAures  vsrhich  either  money  or  influ- 
ence could  procure.  This  emulation  of  col- 
lecting, if  not  a  tafte  for  painting,  prevailed 
likewile  vsrith  Henry  VIII.  in  the  firft  years 
of  his  profuiion.  He  was,  indeed,  the  firft  of 
our  monarchs  vi^ho  ornamented  his  palaces 
with  piAures  upon  claflical  fubjedls.  The 
.  few  paintings  which  had  been  before  placed 
there,  were  portraits  or  fcripture  pieces  of 
very  rude  performance.  A  catalogue  of  his 
furniture,  now  in  the  Augmentation  office^ 
particularizes,  but  vaguely,  feveral  "  painted 
tables/*  as  they  are  defcribcd,  by  which  wc 
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arc    to  underftand  pifturcs*.     Thefe  ivcrc 
the  foundation  of  the  royal  colledion. 

The  pcrfonal  vanity  of  Elizabeth  induced 
her  to  encourage  the  profeflbrs  of  portraft 
painting  only,  and  to  confine  their  talents  ta 
that  fingle  branch  of  the  art  ^  A  fafhion  fo 
introduced,  was  univerfally  adopted  by  her 
courtiers;  and  her  afie^lation  of  fplendour 
difplayed  itfelf  in  proceffions  and  romantic 
fopperies,  which,  though  intended  to  be  claf- 
fical,  had  little  claim,  to  propriety  or  tafte. 

James  I.  neither  liked  nor  underftood  the 
arts ;  but  in  his  favourite  Villiers  they  found 
a  munificent  encourager.  When  at  An- 
twerp, he  was  fo  flruck  with  a  colleftion 
made  by  Rubens,  that  he  tempted  the  great 
paintel:  with  an  offer  of  10,000/.     This  was 


■  Catalogue  of  king  Henry  Vlllth's  furniture  and  pic* 
turcs  in  the  Augmentation  oiSce,  and  in  the  Muieum 
MSS.  Harl.  T419,  fol.  58,  In  which  is  fpecified  at  GreeiK 
wich,  **  a  rounJ  table  with  tb'  ymage  of  the  kmge/' 

*  To  prove  how  frttlc  the  arts  were  valued  in  her  reigo, 
it  appears  from  a  MS.  Inventory  (Mufeom.  Roll.  D.  35. 
Chart.  Antiq.)  dated  1588,  of  the  efieSt  of  Dudley  earl 
of  Leicefter,  at  Wanitead,  in  Eilex,  that  three  portraiti  of 
*  Henry  VIII.  queen  Mary,  and  qtieen  ETizabethy  widi 
chirty*fix  others,  were  ibid  fornix.  13*  4. 
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the  firft  coUcdtion  of  foreign  pi6hircs  formed 
in  England,  to  which  were  added  many 
others,  purchafed  for  him  by  Sir  H.  Wootton, 
then  the  refident  at  Venice. 

Soon  after  his  acceilion,  Charles  L  began 
to  di^lay  his  magnificence,  and  indulge  his 
prediledion  for  works  of  ingenuity  in  the* 
fine  arts.  Rubens  foon  followed  the  collec- 
tion he  had  fold,  and  was  employed  in  the 
ceiling  of  Whitehall,  which  introduced  a 
knowledge  of  allegory  and  of  claffical  fubjefts 
into  England^.  At  his  inftance,  the  Car- 
toons of  RafFaelle  were  purchafed  in  Holland, 
and  brought  here.  To  fay  that  they  are  the 
boail:  of  our  nation,  would  be  iuperfluous. 
By  his  advice,  the  king  contrafted  with  Vin- 
cenzio  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  for  his  in* 
tire  coUeAion,  faid  not  to  have  exceeded  one 
hundred  in  number,  for  the  fiim  of  50,000/. 
but  I  prefume,  many  marbles  were  likewiic 
included  in  a  price  fo  exorbitant  in  thofe 
days.     The  profufioix  of  Charles,  and  that  of 

*  The  lke€cfa  for  thnrriddle  compartment  was  purchaF* 
fd  at  Sir  G.  Kneller's  falet  by  Lord  Orford,  and  was  in 
the  Houghton  ooUo&ion. 

Kk  4  his 
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his  rival  coUcftor  Philip  IV.  trebled  the  value 
demanded  for  piftures  throughout  Europe. 

For  the  reception  of  thefe  paintings,  Inigo 
Jones  built  a  gallery  near  Whitehall ;  the 
whole  number  of  which,  when  difperfed  by 
lale,  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

The  duke  of  Mantua's  original  collccflion 
was  extremely  increafed  after  its  arrival  in 
England.  Amongft  them  were  preferved 
twenty-five  portraits  and  hiftories,  by  Titian, 
and  fixty-five  by  other  great  mafters,  princi- 
pally by  GiuHo  Romano. 

It  is  fatisfaftory  to  know,  after  fo  com- 
plete a  difperfion  as  that  made  by  the 
authority  of  the  parliament,  that  fome  of  the 
fineft  pidures  have  reached  the  royal  cabinet. 

The  Cartoons  "*  were  purchafed  for  300/.  and 

• 

^  Riclianlfon  indulged  all  his  enthuflafm  for  the  art, 
when  fpcaking  of  the  Cartoons,  **  May  the  Cartoons  re- 
main in  that  place  (Hampton  Court) -^ unhurt  and  unde- 
cayed  fo  long  as  the  nature  of  the  materials  will  pofiibly 
allow.  May  even  a  miracle  be; wrought  in  their  favour, 
as  themfelves  are  fome  of  the  greateft  inftanccs  of  the  di- 
vine powers  interfering  to  endue  a  mortal  man  with  abi- 
lities, to  perform  fuch  flupendous  works  of  art.''  Page  63. 
They  arc  now  engraving  by  Holloway. 
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placed  at  Hampton  Court.  In  1763,  they 
were  removed,  and  doubled  up  to  fit  the  pan- 
nels  of  a  room  at  Buckingham-houfe,  but 
have  been  lately  emancipated,  and  are  now 
in  excellent  prefervation  at  Windfbr  caflle. 
The  twelve  Caefars,  by  Titian,  bought  for 
as  many  hundred  pounds,  are  at  Keniington. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  "  Madonna,  by  RafFaelle,'* 
was  ftolen  from  a  church  at  Venice.  At  the 
fale  it  produced  800/.  given  by  the  Spanifh 
ambaffador,  and  it  is  now  at  Madrid.  For 
farther  particulars,  I  refer  my  readers  to  Ba- 
thoc*s  catalogues,  from  which  are  copious  ex* 
trads  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
which  I  forbear  to  repeat.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham's  coUcdion  was  placed  at  York* 
houfe,  in  the  Strand,  which  was  his  palace. 
After  his  affaffi  nation,  the  king,  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  bifhop  Montagu,  were 
purchafers  of  a  few  pidlures.  During  the 
troubles,  fbme  were  ftolen,  and  the  remain- 
der (of  which  Bathoe  has  publiflied  a  cata- 
logue) were  fent .  over  to  Antwerp  by  Mr. 
Trajlman,  the  confidential  fteward  of  the 
family,  to  raife  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  the   young   duke,   then   in   exile.      The 
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^eater  part  were  bought  by  the  archduke 
Leopold,  and  added  to  his  collection  at 
Prague,  fince  removed  to  Vienna ;  and  xnanj 
by  Mr.  Duart  of  Antwerp.  His  was  the 
^*  Ecce  Homo/*  by  Titian,  in  which  were  in- 
troduced  the  Pope,  Charles  V.  and  Sultan 
Suleyman,  and  for  which  Lord  Arundel  is 
faid  to  have  once  offered  the  duke  of  Bucks 
7000/.  in  land  or  money.  Of  this  pifture, 
fo  curious  from  this  anecdote,  there  is  a  good 
copy  at  Northumberland-houfe.  Whether 
Lord  A.  meant  by  this  fumptuous  propofal  to 
evince  to  his  rival  his  defiance  of  expence,  or 
yielded  only  to  the  impulfe  of  his  Iotc  of 
vertii,  is  doubtful — I  fliould  prefumc  the  latter 
motive. 

It  is  certain,  that  Lord  Arundel's  ^  confum-» 
mate  tafte  was  not  confined  to  ilatuary  and 
gems,  but  that  in  the  acquifition  of  a  moft 
choice  coUeftion  of  pi^ures,  it  was  fecondcd 

c  Evelyn  was  employed  by  Lord  A.  to  collet  pic- 
tures, but  principally  Edward  Norgate,  whom  he  after- 
ward appointed  Windfor  Herald.  Fuller  (in  his  Wor- 
thies) tells  a  ftory,  that  Norgate  was  fo  ill  fupplied  with 
money  by  his  patron/  that  he  fufFercd  the  greateft  diflrefs 
at  Marfeilles»  which  may  rank  for  veracity  with  other  tales 
.of  the.  fame  author. 

by 
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Ijy  equal  fucccfs.  I  regret  my  incompetency 
to  particularize  any  of  greater  celebrity,  ex- 
cepting the  AiTumption  of  the  Virgin,  by 
Rubens,  at  Wilton,  and  RafFaelle's  Lail  Sup- 
per at  Houghton ;  as  I  have  never  fecn  a  ca- 
talogue which  had  the  leaft  preteniions  to 
authenticity.  Sir  Peter  Lely  obtained  many 
of  his  deiigns  by  foreign  matters,  and  fome  of 
the  paintings ;  and  thofe  which  were  retain- 
ed at  Tarthall,  in  Lord  Stafford's  pofleffion, 
when  difperfed  at  the  fale,  produced,  at  very 
low  prices,  812I.  iSs.  A  few  ftill  remain  in 
the  collc6lion  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Lord  Arundel  was  partial  to  portraits.  The 
Olivers,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  Paduanino,  Van- 
fomer,  and  Walker,  were  patronifed  and  em» 
ployed  by  him.  He  and  his  countefs,  are 
faid  to  have  fat  to  each  of  them.  In  emula«- 
tion  of  the  Herbert  family,  at  Wilton,  the 
fineft  groupe  ever  compofed  and  painted  by 
Vandyck,  he  had  enggiged  him  to  finifli  the 
Howard  family  in  a  fimilar  manner.  When 
the  great  painter  died,  the  likeneflcs  only 
were  taken,  and  the  Sketch  made,  and  a 
fmall  pifture  was  copied  from  it  at  Antwerp, 
by  Philip  Friutiers,  after  the  earl  had  quitted 

Kk  4  England. 
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England.  This  copy  was  Lord  Sta^rd's, 
and  is  now  in  the  poiTeflion  of  his  lineal 
defcendant.  Sir  W.  Jemingham,  at  Coflcj,  in 
Norfolk  ^ 

Paintings  are  known  to  have  been  in  Lord 
Arundefs  coIle<%ion,  which  are  marked  w^ith 
a  large  afterilk  (^*)  on  the  back  of  them. 

Vandyck's  private  coUcdlion  were,  at  his 
death,  chiefly  retained  by  his  beft  fcholar  % 
Sir  Peter  Lcly.  At  the  refloration,  Charles  IL 
Ihcwed  no  attachment  to  the  arts.  As  they 
flattered  his  vanity  or  affectation  of  magnifi- 
cence, he  encouraged  Lely  and  Verrio  in  his 
palace  at  Windfor.  A  very  few  which  had 
been  his  father  s  are  prefcrved  there.  The 
Mifers,  by  Quintin  Matfis ;  A  retine,  and 
himfelf,  by  Titian ;  Killigrew,  and  Carew,  in 
one  pi<flure,  and  Lady  Venetia  Digby,  by 
Vandyck,  with  a  painter  s  family,  are  the 
moft  efteemed.     Other  valuable  pi<3:ures  have 

been  fubfequently  ^dde4- 

In 

^  Vertue,  who  was  patronized  by  Edward  duke  of  Nor- 
fc  I.  ''ngraved  a  plate  from  this  pi(3ure»  which  was  never 
publiihed.  It  is  now  at  Norfolk-houfe,  and  is  inferior  |o 
none  of  Vcrtuc's  works. 

•       • 

%  George  Jamiefone  in  Scotland  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens* 

and 


««r         «        « 
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In  the  tcign  of  Charles  II.  Robartes^  earl  of 
Radnor,  was  a  coUeftor,  or  rather  the  patron 
of  contemporary  artiils,  as  there  were  but  few 
foreign  pi(%ures  in  the  catalogue  of  his  fale. 
Manby,  an  Englifti  landfcape  painter,  went 
to  Italy  to  coUeft  piAures,  which  he  exhibit* 
ed  on  his  return,  at  the  Banquetting  houfc^ 
Whitehall,  and  fold  unfuccefsfully.  In  faft, 
there  was  little  tafte  in  the  nation ;  and  the 
only  coUeftions  which  were  then  forming 
were  thofe  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Exeter.  For  a  correft  critique  upon  both 
thefe,  I  muft  refer  my  readers  to  Mr.  Gilpin's 
Pidhirefque  Tours  ^.  To  fuch  a  judgment  I 
cannot  but  accede,  and  my  limits  will  not 
allow  me  to  repeat  it. 

Lord  Exeter,  his  fucceflbr,  was  partial  to 
Carlo  Maratti,  and  has  fome  of  his  beft 
works  \     Whpn  at  Rome^  he  introduced  that 

painter 

and  fcarcely  inferior  to  Vandyck.  His  bed  works  are  at 
Lord  Marr*s  and  Lord  Buchan's.  James  Gandy,  Van« 
dyck*s  fcholar,  was  much  celebrated  as  a  portrait  painter  in 
Ireland.     The  duke  of  Ormond  was  his  patron. 

*  Northern  and  Weftern  Tours. 

i  Carlo  Maratti,  ob.  17 13.  aet.  88.  He  was  diftin* 
guiflied  for  ^racei  and  il^etched  mod  happily  from  antique 

<|iitues. 
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peantet  to  fcveral  of  the  Engliih   nobility, 
whofe  portraits  he  drew. 

James  11.  was  poflcflcd  of  a  coUeiSion  at 
Whitehall,  amounting  to  1247,  nioft  of 
which  were  deftroyed  by  fire,  in  1697,  and 
amongft  them  twenty-three  were  by  Titian ; 
others  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Tintorct,  and 
many  by  the  Flemifli  mafters.  There  were 
portraits  by  the  Olivers,  Vandyck,  Lcly,  and 
other  painters,  who  were  employed  after  the 
reftoration.  There  were  likewife  many  por- 
traits of  painters  by  themfelves. 

The  piiftures  and  drawings  which  Sir  P. 
Lely  had  collected,  were  fo  val^iable,  as  to 
produce  56,000/.  when  difpofed  of  by  auc- 
tion. 

The  great  duke  of  Marlborough  began  the 
coUeAion  at  Blenheim.  Rubens  was  his  fa- 
vourite artift,  by  whofe  pencil  he  had  pro- 
cured-no  lefs  than  thirteen  capital  piAures. 
In  Ireland,  before  their  difperfion,  the  firft 
made  and  the  fineft  affemblage  of  foreign 


ftatues.  As  his  firft  fubjedls  were  principally  Madonnas, 
his  envious  contemporaries  ftyled  hira,  "  Carluccio  dcllc 
Madonnine." 


paintings^ 
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paintings^  wjos  that  of  the  attainted  duke  of 
Ormond, 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  Devon- 
ihire  and  Bedford^  houfes  were  adorned 
with  pidures  by  their  noble  mailers*  That 
Auguilan  age  in  England,  was  not  only  {ig* 
nalized  by  literature,  but  a  love  of  the  atts^ 
in  ibme  eminent  individuals. 

At  Cbifwick,  Lord  Burlington  placed  fome 
works  of  merit ;  particularly  portraits  by  Ve- 
Jafques,  the  Twelfth  Night  by  Jordaens,  and 
the  Belifarius,  long  faid  to  be  by  Vandyck, 
but  decidedly  by  Morillio ;  Rembrant  in  his 
painting  room,  by  Gerard  Douw,  is  one  of  his 
bcft  performances. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  with  pre- 
cision the  date  of  the  firft  forming  of  collec- 
tions, or  the  acquifition  of  any  fingle  cele- 
brated pifture,  in  the  palaces  of  our  nobility. 
But  a  talk,  to  which  I  confels  myfclf  incom* 


^  Ac  the  fale  of  Bedrord-houfe,  previoufly  to  its  being 
taken  down,  in  180O9  Thornhill's  Cartoons  produced 
472/.  lox.  Raffaefle'3  St.  John  preacliing,  99/.  ly. 
Archduke  Leopold's  6allery  by  Tcniers,  220/.  lOi.  Four 
battle  pieces  by  Caflanovi,  63/.  iQs.  Cattle  by  Cuyp, 
dioA 

petent^ 
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petent,  would  be  to  place  them  in  a  fcale  of 
comparifon  with  each  other.  The  national 
taftc  has  not  only  been  greatly  improved 
fince  the  commencement  of  the  prcfent 
reign ;  but  fuch  has  been  the  influx  of  the 
genuine  works  of  the  Italian  fchools,  efpc- 
cially  that  occaiioned  by  the  diftraded  ftate 
of  the  Continent,  that  the  colledions,  at  firft 
fo  highly  cftimated,  are  deprived  of  their  for- 
mer celebrity.  Individual  pi<5lures  long  praif- 
cd  as  originals,  muft  now  "  hide  their  dimi- 
nifhed  heads"  before  the  originals  themfelves, 
which  have  been  alienated  from  foreign  pa- 
laces;  and  have  found  their  way  into  this 
kingdom.  Formerly,  the  artifts  in  Italy  made 
the  copying  various  ftyles  of  painting  a  moft 
lucrative  employment,  which  our  country- 
men, in  their  ardour  for  acquifitions  in  vertu, 
were  better  qualified^  to  encourage  than  to 
dcted  K 

'  A  noted  collcflor  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  confulted 
Richardfon  the  painter  refpedling  a  picture  which  he  had 
purchafcd  for  a  Guido.  **  There  is  (faid  he)  little  Hugh 
Howard,  who  fats  it  is  a  copy  ;  the  next  time  he  fays  fo, 
I  will  certainly  knock  him  down ;  now,  pray,  Mr  Richard- 
fon, favour  me  with  your  candid  opinion !  1 ! 

To 
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To  this  general  obfcrvation,  however,  there 
were  many  illuftrious  exceptions.  The  Hough- 
ton coUeftion,  the  removal  of  which  can 
never  be  fufficiently  regretted,  confifted  of 
genuine  pidures.  No  expence  was  withheld, 
and  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine™,  one  of  the  beft 
connoifleurs  of  his  day,  allifted  Lord  Orford 
in  making  fo  perfeft  a  leleftion  °. 

Lord  Leiceftcr,  at  Holkham,  made  fame 
refpedable  acquifitions  in  paintings ;  a  ^'  Re- 
turn 


■  The  firft  work  his  fon,  Mr.  H.  Walpole,  publiflied 
was  **  ^cles  VValpolianaB,"  with  a  catalogue  raifonee  of 
tlie  pi£tuies.  The  whole  collection  contained  232, 
which  were  valued  at  40,555/,  but  for  which  George, 
earl  of  Orford,  who  fold  them  to  the  emprefs  of  RuiTiay 
received  only  36,000/.  Mr.  Walpole  obfcrved,  *•  that 
the  nobled  fchool  of  painting  which  this  kingdom  ever 
beheld  was  tranfported  almoft  out  of  the  fight  of  Europe/* 

The  late  J.  Wilkes,  and  G.  Stcevens,  the  commentator 
on  Shakfpeare,  had  each  of  them  a  copy  of  the  **  -^5£des 
Walpoliana?,"  with  the  valuation  of  the  piSures.  1  have 
noted  a  few  of  the  mod  remarkable.  Vandyck's  Holy 
family,  1600/.  RafFaelle's  Do£tors,  3500/.  Ruben's 
Magdalene  at  Chrift's  feet,  1600/.  Landfcape,  N.  Pouf- 
Cn,  900/.  Ruben's  Family  by  Jordaens,  400/.  Flower 
pieces  by  Van  Huyflum,  two  at  1200/. 

"  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  at  Narford  in  Norfolk,  formed 
a  very  curious  cabinet  of  earthen  ware,  finifhed  with  Ara- 

befquesy 
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tDtn  from  Egypt^'*  by  Rubens,  which  is  a 
Kpetition  of  one  at  Blenheim;  ^^  Jofeph 
and  Potiphar*s  wife/*  Guido ;  ''  Magdalene 
in  a  Cave,**  Pannegiano-— the  pallid  counte-^ 
nance  of  a  **  Rcligeufe/*  that  fervour  of  de- 
votion, ''  the  wrapt  foul  fitting  in  the  cycs,^* 
are  here  exprefifed  by  a  perfedion  of  art  fcU 
dom  to  be  foiind ;  ^'  Polyphemus  and  Ga-» 
latea,**  from  Ovid ;  Ann.  Caracci,  in  frefco* 
It  was  purchafed  from  the  Barbarini  palace^ 
of  which  it  was  an  eminent  ornament.  "  The 
Florentines,  whilft  bathing  in  the  Amo, 
alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Pi/ans/' 
This  mod  curious  pidure  was  defigned  by 
Michelagnuolo,  and  painted  by  Vafari  as  a 
prefcnt  to  Francis  I.  Its  identity  was  difco- 
vered  by  Mr.  Fufeli,  who  mentions  it  in  his 
life  of  M.  Agnuolo,  from  whence  it  is  quoted 
in  Seward's  Anecdotes.  "  The  duke  D'Arcm- 
burg,"  Vandyck;  one  of  his  fineft  piAures« 


befques,  ice.  after  defigns  of  Raffaelle,  or  Giovanni  da 
Udino,  his  pupil.  Rafiaelle  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a  potter,  and  to  gain  her  afieAion  condefcended  to  paint 
her  father's  earthen  ware.  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  6rft  fhovr^ 
ed  his  genius  by  painting  the  gallipots  of  the  apothecary  to 
whom  he  was  apprenticed. 


a  repetition 
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a  repetition  of  which  is  in  Spain.  M.  De 
Calonne  had  the  duchefs  and  her  fon^  dated 
1634. 

The  principal  collcftors,  during  the  reigns 
of  George  I.  and  II.  were  Dr.  Mead ;  Sir 
Luke  Schaub ;  Sir  Paul  Methuen ;  Sir  Gre- 
gory Page ;  Mr.  Child,  and  Mr.  Hoare,  the 
bankers ;  Field-marfhal  Wade ;  General  Guife ; 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales  ° ;  and  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  Thefe  piftures,  confiderable  in 
value  and  number,  not  unfrequently  changed 
their  pofleflbrs ;  and  one  coUedlion  was  form- 
ed upon  the  wrecks  of  another.  How  often 
they  have  been  transferred,  and  what  accef- 
iion  or  diminution  of  price  fuch  removals 
have  occafioncd,  would  compofe  a  volume  of 
well  authenticated  anecdotes.     Declining  any 


•  Mr  Bagnol  of  Roehampton  formed  his  R.  Highncfs's 
collection.  Thofc  at  Norfolk-houfe  were  brought  from 
Italy,  at  a  princely  expenditure.  Dr.  Mead's  pidlures  fold 
for  3417/.  iZs.  and  Sir  L.  Schaub's,  in  1758,  7784/.  55. 
Sir  G.  Page's  confifted  chiefly  of  the  Flemifli  School. 
The  Van  Huyffum's  were  taken  to  Parjs.  The  twelve 
Cartoons  by  Luca  Giordano,  of  the  Loves  of  Cupid  and 
Pfyche,  were  purchafed  by  Mr.  Weft  for  the  king,  for 
laoo/.  The  remainder  were  bought  by  private  contradl 
by  three  pcrfons  for  7000/.    There  were  219  pidlurcs. 

particular 
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particulaf  enumeration  or  criticifm,  let  mC 
only  advert  incidentally  to  a  few  of  the  beft 
works  of  the  great  mafters  in  England^  as 
they  occur  to  my  memory. 

Of  thofc  attributed  to  the  '^  divine  Raf-^ 
faelle/*  there  are  few  of  our  colIe<ftions  which 
docs  not  boaft  one  which,  in  faft,  does  not 
belong  even  to  his  worft  fcholar.  Lord  Orford's 
'^  Confultation  of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church/* 
undoubtedly  his  work,  is  no  longer  in  this 
country.  The  Holy  Family  at  Okcovcr,  and 
another  belonging  to  Mr.  Purling,  London, 
have  the  moft  general  fuffrage  for  originality 
among  the  connoilTeurs ;  yet  not  without  dif- 
fentients.  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  has  purchafed  a 
genuine  portrait  by  him,  of  cardinal  Bibiena, 
lately  brought  from  Rome,  which  has  no 
equal,  yet  imported  p. 

At  Rainham,  Lord  Townlhcnd*s  Belifarius 


^  RaflFaeIIe*s  moft  celebrated  work  "  the  Transfigura- 
tion," was  ftolen  by  the  French  from  the  church  of  the 
Montorto,  at  Rome,  and  afterward  funk  at  fea.  At  Ken- 
lington  is  a  drawing  in  black  chalk  by  Cafanova,  of  the 
fize  of  the  original,  eighteen  feet  by  twelve.  At  Badmin- 
ton is  a  Cartoon  of  the  lower  part.  An  excellent  copy, 
faid  to  be  by  Giulio  Romano,  has  been  lately  given  to 
Dulwich  college. 

is 


•*••   ...' 


IS  the  fineft  Vrbtk  of  Salvator  tlofa^  which  has 
reached  us.  The  duke  of  Beaufort  has  a  ia« 
tirical  piAure,  reprefcnting  the  diffetent  na^ 
tions  of  Europe^  by  emblematichd  beafts^  for 
-which  he  was  baniihed  from  Rome  with  dif« 
grace  \ 

The  moil  pet^eA  pifture,  by  Spagftoulet,  id 
in  the  chapel  of  Wardour  CafUe.  So  fre- 
quently has  the  Cornard  family,  by  Titian,  at 
Northiunberland-houfe,  been  retouched,  that 
It  mvift  now  wave  all  claim,  as  the  fuperior 
of  that  mailer's  works  in  England.  Not  only 
of  Lord  Exeter's  "  Salvator  Mundi/'  by  Carlo 
Dolce,  but  of  his  "  Death  of  Seneca,"  by 
Luca  Giordano,  there  are  repetitions  of  near* 
ly  equal  preteniions,  at  Mr.  Methuen  s,  at 
Corfham,  and  Sir  L.  BlackweU's>  at  Eafton^ 
in  Norfolk. 

By  his  prefent  majefty,  juflly  diitinguifhed 
for  his  knowledge  and  love  of  the  arts,  the 
colle<flion  now  at  Buckinghani-houfe,  origi* 
nally  began  by  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales, 
has  been  increafed  to  its  preient  excellence. 


«  See  Dom.  Bernardo  Domeoici's  Li?ei  of  the  Neapo* 
litan  Paioten. 


Ll  The 
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The  other  coUcAions  ar^  at  Kcnfington', 
Hampton  Court,  Windfor,  and  Kcw.  There 
are  ibme  capit^  works  by  two  Italian  painten 
of  great  raeirit,  who  have  vifitcd  England ; 
Can^etti's  Views  of  London,  and  feveral 
landfcapes  by  Franccfco  ZufchareHi,  of  Lucca, 
who  had  been  twice  in  this  kingdom  before 
the  year  1771:.  His  beft  pidutes  are  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  others  fomewhat  mfe* 
f  ior  at  Windfor,  and  at  Sir  R.  Worfley's,  in 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  At  the  Queen  s  lodge, 
Windfor,  is  the  interior  of  the  Medici  gallery 
at  Florence,  by  ZoSami,  another  moft  ingc* 
nious  Italian  artift,  whofe  labours  were  not 
fufEciently  rewarded  to  detain  him  in  thi^ 
country,  which  he  left  for  the  Ead:  Indies. 

Incited  by  the  prevalent  example  of  their 
fovcreign,  feveral  of  the  nobility  have  engage 
cd  in  the  purfuit  of  this  branch  of  vertu,  with 
a  competition  both  of  tafte  and  expence,  zxA 
the  additions  they  have  made,  or  the  collec- 
tions they  have  formed,  have  eclipicd  all  that 
had  been  done  by  their  predeceiTors. 


^  Catalogue  of  the  pi£lures  at  KcDiington,  dated  i^7* 
MSS.  Mufcum  7025.  18. 

The 
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The  late  Earl  of  Bute  procured  Ibmc  ex* 
quifite  fpebimens  of  the  Flemifli  Ichool,  now 
at  Luton,  particularly  a  Feaft  by  Van  Harp. 
Lord  Grofvenor,  Lord  Radnor  at  Longford 
caftle,  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle  at  Clumber  in 
Nottinghamfhire,  Lord  Egrcmont,  Lord  Har- 
court  at  Nuneham,  Lord  Scarfdale  at  Ked- 
dlcftone,  and  Lprd  Afliburnham  and  Mr.  , 
Agar^  arc  well  known  to  have  extenfivc  and 
richly  fumilhed  galleries'.  In  point  of  extent 
only,  the  laft  mentioned  but  one,  muft  yield 
a  iupcriority,  which  it  poffefles  in  every  other 
relpeft.  In  the  whole  not  more  than  twenty 
piftures  are  included^  Each  of  them  is  in  the 
great  ftyle  of  the  mafter,  efpecially  thofe  by 
Salvator  Rofa,  and  two  of  Bacchanals  by 
Nicholo  Pouffin.  There  are  many  other  col- 
ledlions  in  London,  and  the  country  refi* 
dences  of  the  nobility,  highly  deferving  any 
notice  I  could  take  of  them ;  and  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  where  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with    their   reipedlive 

•  Mr,  Gilpin^  in  his  intercfting  volumes  on  the  fcience  , 
of  pi<^refqae  beauty^  has  given  a  critique  upon  moft  of  the 
colIc£lions  of  painting  which  occurred  on  his  tours,  and 
approved  himfelf  an  equal  judge  of  nature  and  of  art. 

L  1 :;  merits 
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merits  has  not  occurred,  the  charge  of  an  in- 
vidious omiffion  will  be  fuperfcdcd. 
.    Of  private  gentlemen^  few  collcftions   ex- 
ceed thofc  of  Mr.  Aufrcre",  Mr.  Angcrftein, 
and  Mr.  Beckford  at  Fonthill.       A  part  only 
of  that  made  by  Mr.  Hope  of  Amfterdam 
has  been  brought  by  him  to  London.      He 
has  the  '*  woman  taken  in  adultery  *  and  a 
*'  Landfcape  of  the  Deluge"  by  Rubens;  ano- 
ther by  Salvator  Rofa;  a  Magdalene  by  GKiido; 
and  a.  moft  choice  cabinet  of  Flcmifh  pictures 

«  Mr.  Jcnnens,  of  Ormond  Street,  Wcftminilcr,  had  a 
numerous  colle£tiony  now  dif[X>red  of, 

■  Mr.  Aufrcre,  at  Chelfca,  has  about  1 50  pi£lures,  erf' 
which  the  moll  remarkable  arc  the  feven  works  of  mercy 
by  Sebaflian  Bourdone ;  fix,  by  the  Pouflinsi  a  ripoTo  by 
Albano;  and  the  marriage  of  St.  Catharine  by  Corrcggio 
and  Pai  negiano ;  mater  dolorofa  and  a  boy  playing  on  1 
lute,  by  Guido,  &:c.  Mr.  Angcrftein,  is  pofiefled  of  the 
"  Refurreftion  of  Lazarus"  by  Sebaftian  del  Piombo,  and  the 
outlines  by  Michelagnuolo,  from  the  Orleans  coUe£lion» 
for  which  he  gave  3  500/.  He  has  likewlfe  the  fincft  cattle 
piece  by  Cuyp  in  England,  and  St.  Ambrofc  refufing  the 
facrament  to  the  Emperour  Theodofius  by  Rubens  or 
Vandyke,  which  he  purchafed  of  Mr.  Elwyn  for  1500/. 

Mr.  Beckford  has  given  6000/.  for  the  two  famous  land-* 
•     icapes  by  C.  Loraine,  which  were  efteemed  the  firft  lA 
Romcy  when  in  tlie  Altieri  palace.    See  Va(i»  &c« 
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cxquifitely  finlfhed^  by  Van  Huyilum,  Weenix, 
Gerard  Dow,  and  VanderwcrfF. 

The  fame  clrcumftances,  which  have  oc- 
caiioned  their  removal  to  England,  have  led 
to  our  poffeflion  of  the  Orleans  collcdlion  by  a 
purchafe,  which  reflefts  infinite  credit  upon 
the  ipirit  and  taftc  of  thofc  noblemen  who 
undertook  it.  That  fumptuous  aifemblage  of 
piftures  is  well  known  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  his  minifler  car- 
dinal Richlieu,  and  its  difperfion  to  his  late 
degenerate  fucccflbr.  The  laft  duke  mort- 
gaged them  to  Walquier  of  BrufTels  and  M. 
la  Borde,  of  whom  they  were  jointly  pur- 
chafed  for  43,500/.  by  the  Duke  of  Bridge^ 
water,  the  Earl  of  Carlifle,  and  Lord  Gower, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bryan,  in  1796. 
After  having  been  publicly  exhibited,  they 
were  difpofed  of,  in  i  ^gg,  by  private  contrad; 
and  the  remainder  by  au<ftion,  in  the  next 
year.  The  whole  contained  2^6  pi6hires^ 
and  it  is  faid,  that  the  noble  adventurers  were 
indemnified,  befide  their  retention  of  fome  of 
the  fineft  of  them^  without  price.  Every  true 
v^irtuofo  will  rejoicie  in  this  events  which  will 
reconcile  him  to  the  lofs  of  Houghton  collec- 
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tion,  and  place  this  nation  high  amongft  the 
patrons  of  the  arts*. 

In  order  to  afcertain  how  greatly  many 
private  colle(9;ions  muft  have  been  enriched 
within  thcfe  few  years,  in  fad  fince  England 
has  been  inown  on  the  continent  as  offering 
the  moft  liberal  prices  ever  given  for  pi<ftures, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  advert  only  to  a  /ew 
coUeiSlions,  which  a  prince  might  have  envied, 
and  which  have  been  cjiftnembered  by  publip 
auAion. 

M.  Defenfans  prefented  an  exhibition  fo» 
fale,  in  which  many  capital  pidures  werq 
eclipfed  by  the  landfcape  by  Claude  Lorame^ 
of  the  proceffion  of  St.  Urfula,  and  the  eleveij 
thoufand  virgins^.  In  1795  the  piftures  cd- 
lefted  by  M.  De  Calonne,  Baron  Nagel,  and 
Sir  Jo(hua  Reynolds,  were  difpofed  of  in  a  ii^ 


*  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  Has  fome  of  the  moft  capi« 
tal  by  Titian  and  Giulio  Romano ;  Lord  Carllfle,  Raffa* 
db's  Holy  Farpily,  the  dead  Chrift  with  the  four  Marys 
by  Annibale  Caracci,  and  Titian's  Venus;  and  Lord 
Gower,  the  **  noli  me  tangerc"  by  Agoftino  Caracci,  and 
Pottfl^n's  feyen  facraments,  ampngft  others. 

y  Claude  Loraihe*8  Liber  Veritatis,  a  coUeftion  ofhii 
Qwn  iketehes,  cpn&fting  of  more  than  300  dcfignsi  in  none 
of  which  are  more  than  thite  fii^Ie  trees* 

milar 
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i  tnilar  manner.     Mr.  Bryan,  who  had  the  ar- 

rangement of  the  former  fale,  iuperlntended* 
I  another  in  1 798,  in  which  were  feveral  of  th« 

I  moft  celebrated  works  of  Rubens*.     About 

i  the  fame  time  Mr.   Gfeaves    brought  from 

1  Rome  a  very  choice  fcleftion,   in  which  the 

;  Lombard    mailers   were   predominant,    ancf 

I  chiefly  Gucrcino*,  whofe  Lot  and  his  daugh- 

i  ters,  for  charafter  and  colouring,  is  exceeded 

by  no  performance  of  that  very  interefting 
mafter. 

Thefe  circumftances  are  mentioned  without 
the  power  of  particularifing  the  prcfent  pro- 
prietors of  thofe  pictures  which,  during  their 
public  exhibition,  attrafted  the  popular  ap* 
plaufe,  but  in  confirmation  of  my  a£crtion, 
that  England,  by  fiich  acquifitions,  is  become 
a  fchool    of  painting  rivalled  only  by  Italy^ 

herfelfl 

*  Ccrc«  and  Pomona ;  Portrait  of  a  Canon  of  Cologn ; 
another  of  Govartius ;  Diana  and  Satyrs ;  Mars,  Venus,  and 
C-upid;  the  Death  of  Adonis:  the  lad  mentioned  waft 
bought  in  at  1300/. 

>  Seven  piiSures  and  five  (ketches  by  Guercino, 

^  To  detail  the  colle£lions  in  the  palaces  at  Rome,  N;^ 

pies,  and  Bologna,  or  even  to  notice  the  beft  pi<^ures, 

would  require  volumes.     -The  Italians  are  famous  for 

'th^'ir  Cicerone  books^  in  which  they  are  all  enumerated 
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herfclf.     Of  the  great  German  colledtons  at 
Vienna^  Duilbldorf,  and  Drefden^  the  point  of 
advantage,  is  rather  ia  number  than  in  cx« 
ceUQnce% 

iod  criticired.  llie  Mcdlci  Gallery  at  FJorenfic  contains 
be^reen  five  and  ^^x  hundred  pi£turcs,^  exduGve  of  the  por* 
traits  of  paiiiten  by  iheoifclves,  began  to  be  coYlefibed  by 
cardinal  Leopold  de  Medici,  amounting  to  340.  Seventy* 
fwo  frapi^es.  coi^taia  605  pprtrsuts  \tK  miniature  by  eminent 
inaAers.  There  are  likewife  300  volumes  of  original  d^« 
$gns  from  the  13th  tQ  the  i8th  ceQtury»  from  Cimabue 
^nd  Giotto  to  Mengs  and  Battoni.  Many  of  tl^e  bcft  of 
them  have  been  etched  by  StefanQ  Mulinari^ 

«  The  imperial  colIe£tion  at  Vienna  by  Qiarles  IV.  the 
<^Ile£lion  s(t  Prague  taken  to  Vienna  in  1657;  that  of 
Stahlbourg  in  1728s  and  the  whole  joined  to  prince  Eu-r 
gene's  in  the  Belvidere  palace,  in  all  being  nearly  1300 
piflure^.  There  are  5  M.  Angelo,  2  Ann.  Caracci,  i  Lud* 
Caracci,  t  Agoftinq  C^raccif  26  Yandyke*  4^  Rubens, 
14  Albert  Qufer,  j  Guerdno,  9  Quido,  j  Snyder, 
9  Ren^bmndti  49  Titian,  an4  19  ^J  Teniers,  which  are 
the  fineft  in  the  world.    Mechel  Catalogue,  ^.  8vo.  1784* 

Th^  Dufleldorf  Gallery  of  pi£tures;  is  now  removed  tQ 
^unich^  origlns^ly  co)Ie6led  by  John  William,  eleftor  of 
fhe  Rhine,  in  171O1  and  contains  3^8.  piAures.  There  arc 
Ibrty-Qz  by  Rut)ens  and  twenty-two  by  Vandyke.  Of 
Rubens  there  is  his  pwn  portrait  with  the  chaiti  given  hint 
l»y  king  Charles  I.  and  ariother  as  St.  Sebaftian.  His  moft 
i;elebr§ted  pities  v(i  the  DufTcldorf  Gallery  are  the  Battle 
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The  Englifh  fchool  of  painting  muft  ac« 
knowledge  Sir  Joihua  Reynolds  as  its  great 
founder,  under  royal  aufpices,  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Academy.  The  pure  precepts 
which  he  laid  down  in  his  annual  orations 
were  exemplified  in  his  own  works.  Hi? 
critique  on  thofe  of  Raffiielle  and  Kfichdag- 
nuolo  is  a  mafterpiece  of  difcriminatlon,  and 
the  moft  fcientific  of  many  difcuflions  which 
we  find  in  his  literary  works,  to  which  Mengs 
has  produced  nothing  equal,  in  his  eflays  on 
painting.  Sir  Joihua*s  moft  famous  paintings 
are,  i .  Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Cocaedyj 
which  he  finlfhed  for  the  late  Lord  Halifax, 
and  is  now  Mr.  Angerftein^s ;  who  has  like- 
wife  his  "  Venus.'*  2.  The  '*  Ugolino  in  pri- 
fon,*'  the  Duke  of  Dorfet's,  in  which  he  has 
imitated  Michelagnuolo  in  his  ''  terribil  via,'* 
fis  Agoil.  Cancci  called  it  in  his  fbnnet  on 


of  the  Ania7x>ns ;  Samfon  and  Dalilah ;  Chrift  and  four 
penitents;  Rubens  widi  his  firft  wife;  the  fsdl  of  the  damn- 
ed, and  the  triumph  of  Silenus.  The  *'  taking  down 
from  the  crofs,**  his  chef  d'osuvre,  at  Antwerp,  has  been 
lately  deAroyod  by  predatory  and  injudicious  removal.  £n« 
gravings  of  the  Pufleldorf  coUeAion  were  publiihed  by 
Pigan^in  1778. 

painting. 
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painting.  It  is  Sir  Joihua's'  triumph  in  the  art. 
3.  The  "Nativity'*  for  the  window  atNcw  Col- 
lege, the  Duke  of  Rutland's.  4.  *'  Infant  Her- 
cules," painted  for  the  Emprefs  of  Ruilia,  in 
which  the  figure  of  Tirefias  is  taken  firom  Dr. 
Johnfon.  5.  "The  death  of  cardinal  Bcaxrfbrt*' 
for  the  Shakefpeare  Gallery,  in  which  arc  unit- 
ed the  local  colouring  of  Titian  with  t\ic  chia« 
rofcuro  of  Rembrandt.    6.  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the 
^'  Tragic  mufe,"  which  belonged  to  Monf.  dc 
Calonne,  now  Mr.  W.  Smith's,     y.  Portrait 
of  Mrs.  Billington,  which  was  fold  at  Bryant's 
fale  in  1 798  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  50b 
guineas.     8.  *'  Robin  Goodfellow"    for  the 
Shakefpeare  Gallery,  in  a  playful   flyle,  ha« 
uncommon  originality.   9.  "  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
gcnc,"  Lord  Inchiquin's,  is  equally  charadler- 
iftic.  •  10.   '*  Holy  family,"  Lord  Gwydcr's, 
which  displays  a  novel  and  beautifuL  manner 
of  treating  that  very  frequent  fubjedl. 

To  fpeak  generally  of  the  Englifh  fchool, 
their  colouring  is  Icis  glaring,  than  that  of 

«*  Sir  Jofliua's  veneration  for  Micbelagnuolo  was  cn- 
thufiaftic.  Hia  feal  was  a  head  of  the  great  painter.  In 
one  of  his  difcourles  he  exclaims,  <^  I  dcfire  that  the  lad 
words  I  (hould  pronounce  in  this  academy,  ibould  be 
Micbelagnuolo !  Michclagnuolo  I ! !" 

I  the 
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tlic  Flemilh  and  Venetian  maftcrs.  Their 
talents  are  more  admirable  in  portrmt  than 
hiftory,  particularly  in  thofe  of  females.  In 
the  pi<ftures  of  French  women  painted  by 
French  men,  there  is  ufually  a  forced  fmilc,  in 
which  the  eyes  and  forehead  do  not  partici- 
pate. In  thofe  by  Englilh  artifts,  there  is  a 
natural  expreiBon  of  grace  and  beauty,  which 
indicates  the  character  of  the  individual. 

Perhaps,  it  might  be  difficult  to  aflign  to 
the  Englilh  fchool,  as  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  any  perfcft  difcrimination;  as  each 
painter  either  implicitly  follows  his  own  ge- 
nius, or  attaches  himfclf  to  that  particular 
manner  of  the  foreign  fchools  which  ap- 
proaches neareft  to  his  own  ideas  of  excel- 
lence. But  there  are  other  public  exhibitions, 
in  which  the  beft  painters  of  the  age  have  ex- 
erted a  fuccefsful  competition.  Alderman 
Boy  dell's  Shakefpeare  Gallery ;  Macklin's  Gal-  * 
lery  of  fubjecfts  taken  from  the  Englilh  poets; 
Bowyer's  Gallery  of  thole  illuftrativc  of  Eng- 
lilh hiftory;  and  Fufeli's,  from  Milton,  all  by 
his  own  pencil,  are  very  honourable  tcftimo- 
nies  of  the  Ipirit  of  private  individuals  in  the 
caufe  of  the  arts;  and  would  have  been  no 
lels  fo,  in  more  prosperous  times,  of  the  public 
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patronage  of  the  Englilh  nation.     Mr.  Fii/cli'$ 
boiindlcfs  imagination  has  attempted,   i^ith 
furprifing  efFeA,  to  embody  feveral  metaphy- 
ileal  ideas,  which  occur  in  the  Paradife  Loft. 
He  has  gained  a  free  and  uncontrolled  a<l« 
miilion  into  the  richeft  regions  of  fancy;  but 
appears  not  to  be  folicitous  about  how  few  o£ 
his  fpcftators  can  partially  follow  him  there, 
or  how  many  of  them  are  utterly  excluded* 
He  p^nts  only  for  learned  eyes;  and  is  fo 
decidedly  a  manncrift,  that  artifts  of  the  next 
century  will  have  a  new  ftyle  to  criticife  or 
imitate  called  the  ^'  Fufilefque." 

To  the  prcfcnt  prefident  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, the  Englilh  fchool  muft  avow  many 
obligations  for  his  excellence,  in  fcriptural 
and  hiflorical  fubjefts.  The  proud  walls  of 
Windfor  are  appropriately  decorated  with  the 
Inftitution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which 
is  his  grand  work,  both  in  point  of  compofi* 
tion,  corre(%nefs,  and  finifhing.  He  is  iaid  to 
prefer  "  the  Death  of  the  Stag,"  founded  on  aa 
i  icident  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  third, 
king  of  Scots,  to  any  of  his  own  performan- 
ces. Colin  Fitz  Gerald  is  the  hero,  and  it  was 
painted  for  Lord  Perth.  The  Death  of  Ge- 
neral Wolfe,  and  the  Battles  of  La  Hogue  and 

the 
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the  Boync,  arc  in  the  pofleffion  of  Lord  Grof- 
vcnor.  His  altar  piftures  and  cartoons  for 
windows  are  numerous,  and  of  fo  near  an 
approximation  to  each  other  in  refpeA  to 
excellence  of  drawing,  that  we  know  not 
which  to  p^efcr^ 

.  In  the  courfc  of  the  laft  twenty  years,  fbmc 
of  the  moft  able  artifts  this  country  ever  pro- 
duced have  flourijQied  and  died.  The  great 
landfcape  painters  of  Italy  have  fcarccly  ex- 
ceeded ^he  Smiths  of  Chicefter,  Gainfborough, 
and  Wilfon,  in  truth  and  nature,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  native  fcenery.  It  would  be 
little  lefs  than  injufticc  to  Wilfbn's  fame  not 
to  mention,  even  thus  curforily,  his  "  Phae- 
ton," "  Niobe,'*  and  "  Cicero  at  his  villa,*' 
which  laft  rivals  even  Claude  himfclf.  The 
**  Cicero,"  and  a  repetition  of  it,  are  in  the  pof- 
icilion  of  Sir  Q.  Beaumont  and  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynne. 

Mortimer,  who  died  prematurely,  in  the 
freedom  of  his  pencil  and  the  favage  air  of  his 
banditti,  his  favourite  fubjcA,  approached 
nearly  to  the  boldcft  efforts  of  Salvator  Rofa. 

•  Annibale  Caracci  ufcd  to  fay  to  his  fcholars,  **  Bon 
pntorno  ]  mattone  nd  mezzo/' 

Of 
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Of  living  artifts  I  decline  fpeaking,  with 
the  exception  of  thofc  whofe  eminence,  as 
men  of  genius,  has  placed  them  beyond  com- 
|)Ctition.  In  the  works  of  Northcote,  Opic, 
Sn4  Lawrence  ^  we  hail  the  continuance  of 
an  Englifli  fchool,  and  the  happy  application 
of  thofe  claffical  precepts  which  its  founder. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  delivered  with  fo  much  dig- 
nity and  efFed;.  The  principles  of  the  art 
are  exemplified  in  their  works,  and  genius^ 
fo  ^i^^^d,  will  reach  a  degree  of  perfedlion 
wHifh  the  modern  fchools  of  painting  in 
Eufope  will  afpire  to,  with  unfuccefsful  emu- 
lation. # 

I  now  jplofc  thcfe  Sketches,  for  fuch  only 
thcytjlx?^\9iid  from,  many  caufes,  neceflarihr 
Icfs.corigpT^  thiaa  I  could  wifli  them,  by  de-* 
daring,  that  were  the  plan  approved  of  by  a 
candid  public,  the.  opportunity  of  enlarging 
aiid  corre<fting  it,  would  excite  my  ambition 
to  merit  their  indulgence.    . 

^  Lawrence's  cololla]  figures  of  "  Satan  and  Beelzebub,'* 
frpm^Milton,  now  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  ;  *'  Mr.  Kem- 
ble  aff^Coriolanus/'  Sir  R.  Worfley'sj  and  as  "  R«lla  in 
t^izarro/'  have  gained  unanimous  admiration. 

**  .   '  O'HE    END. 
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